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T» the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
Sik, 
HAVE now beforeme the last report 
made to Parliament from the Sclect 
Committee on Poor Rate Returns, “ Or- 
dered by the Honourable House of Com- 
mons to be printed, 18th June 1824, 
paper NO. 420.” It contains an exhibi- 
tion of the amount of parochial assess- 
ents, and the proportion thereof ex- 
vended for the relief of paupers, in each 
‘ear since 1811, down to Easter 1823, 
corresponding, I perceive, down to 
Easter 1822, with the statement exhi- 
hited at page 641 of the 56th volume of 
your magazine: it will be, therefore, 
with the amount from Easter 1822 to 
Easter 1823, to which the observations 
| shall hereafter offer, will more parti- 
cularly apply. “ The total sum levied 
i the latter year was 6,898,153/., being 
i3,2s7/. less than in the preceding 
year; and the proportion expended for 
the relief of paupers was 5,773,0962., 
being 680,740/. less than in the preced- 
ing year.” The report commences by 
expressing the satisfaction of the Com- 
uittee in having to report a progressive 
diminution of amount in the parochial 
rates, and exhibits a statement which 
slews that the proportion expended for 
the relief of paupers in the latter year 
is less by 350,220/. than the annual 
average of 


The three years ending March 1815, which £. 


es 6 | oe es. cee « 6 GOR 
hd » ditto. . 2. « 6 SSIS « «6 6,844,290 
ite . ditto . . . . . 1821 + a 7,273,229 
And in the year ending Easter 1322, « « 6,358,703 
Ditty . “ditto... 6. 1823 - 5,773,096 


| “ This last,” says the committee, “ is 
‘ower than any of the periodical aver- 
ages, and also lower than any year of 
the preceding six.’ They, however, 
alterwards observe, “ with reference to 
all these instances of diminution, they 
think It right to mention the compa- 
jeg prices of wheat, which was in 
‘317-18, according to the legal aver- 
noe 90-7 per quarter ; in 1821-22, 53.; 
Pathenssiiahal “ The degree,” says 
foie, _ on which the amount 
ratiation of ¢ = = affected by the 
Ave mee o the price of wheat, will be 

Mo. rectly ascertained when the ex- 
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penditure of 1823-4 is known; because 
in that year wheat rose again to an aver- 
age of 56-6.” 

The committee, however, omit to 
shew what the result is, supposing the 


rates to be affected by the price of 


wheat. If the pressure of the rate be 
in proportion to the quantity of wheat 
or commodity which the money would 
obtain, then so far from the result being 
a subject for gratulation, it is one rather 
for lamentation: because the quantity 
of wheat required in 

1817-18 would be 1,742,000 qrs. 

1821-22 ...cceeeeeee 2,400,000 do. 

1822-23 v..ccccceeee 2,750,000 do. 
And, certainly, as far as the occupier ot 
land is concerned (and it will be seen 
by a statement I herewith send you, 
that upwards of two-thirds of the total 
sum levied is levied on the soil) the 
pressure of the rate in 1822-23 is greater 
than that of any previous year; whilst 
on the other hand, as regards the pres- 
sure of the remaining portion of the 
rate, especially where contributed out of 
fixed money incomes; the assessed have 
not only been relieved by a ‘diminution 
of the assessment, but their means of 
payment have been increased in a ratio 
corresponding with the increased pres- 
sure on the cultivators of the soil; a re- 
sult which has led me to conclude that 
the system of parochial assessments is 
as erroneous in principle as it is odious 
in character, a conclusion which has led 
me further to reflect, that there is pro- 
bably something erroneous in the sys- 
tem of British taxation in general. 

A sober consideration of the state- 
ments I herewith send you, although 
limited in their nature, when con- 
sidered in comparison with the ag- 
gregate affairs of the nation, detract 
considerably from that unparalleled, 
elevated, glorious distinction of this 
great country, which has of late been so 
lavishly bestowed upon It. _ 

In the first place, they exhibit the 
amount of the parochial assessments 
in each county of England, in the 
years ending March 25th 1823; the 
latest period to which the accounts 
have been returned to _ parliament. 
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This statement, for the first time, 
shews. the proportion levied on lands 
distinct from that levied on houses, 
&c.: and I have arranged the counties 
in order of total population, with num- 
bers of reference to the numerical order 
of the number of families returned as 
employed in agriculture in each county; 
this order of arrangement will be seen 
to exhibit the total amount of the as- 
sessment in a more striking and in- 
teresting point of view, than when the 
counties are arranged in alphabetical 
order; the same statement also exhibits 
the number of inhabited houses in each 
county, and the proportion thereof, in 
each, assessed for house-tax, at from 
50/. to 400/. per annum, according to a 
return made to parliament, and ordered 
to be printed on the 3d of June last; 
this exhibition will be seen to be in- 


Elucidation of Parochial Asessments. 


(Nov, } 

teresting, not only as a matter of f, ; 
of the number of houses assesseq at the 
rates specified, but as shewine mie i, 
great partiality, or inequality, and " 
compatibility of the system of taxing i 
general in this great country, je 
appended a note to the statement whi i 
shews that in the year ending April sth 

1822, out of 2,088,156 houses inhabjs, 
ed, the occupiers of 1,446,002, (nearly 
three-fourths of the whole) were too in. 
poverished to contribute to direct tay. 
ation; and that of 437,626 that were 
assessed, the total assessment amountine 
to 1,180,250/. ; 43,845 rated at 50. per 
annum and upwards, contribute nearly 
one-half the amount, and the metropolis 
alone considerably more than one-third, 
as will be seen by the following state- 
ment, viz. 





Total Number asssessed, 
At an Average of 





£.55 per Annum ........0+.- 12,829 
Me segaewen saan ee cocsccee 8,748 
Me wee dowe-os Make cee woe» 4,710 
ere Kamenes sexe See 
Te ¢easis {dtteestaceacaces ‘Oe 
Me Sntetneeesacteduca wees 3 61T 
a Kadkweceusde-uns ere 812 
PT eee ee ae 
Dy. «twee sheen eens ween es 746 
MY sites ee neueueaen<déce 487 
EP, chevevtedwes deeosweas 1,075 
DD sniceuesws ermeecaenees 352 
oe saee0 Tere rrT ST ove enee 233 
ny eaueuekbesk cua eeennin,s 319 
errr piadi5suadine 100 
Dt tnGcdhandacuhemconse - 909 
i tea¢enee xis ja saver ‘owe 210 
BaD sevecs 566s os SeeU excuse 3909 
eee er b00 40:66 oc ewe ° 107 
Me sewiesdweenscces-es rr 
Pee ere Tree $30 
MN see exBbdus ose kkceewes 5 

43,845 
I tite cca sk oxeens nee, 





Total Number assessed.. .. 437.626 








Piopoition In all other Total Amount 
in the Parts of of 
Metropolis. England & Wales, Assessment. 
$,395 4,434. £.99,793 
9,959 2,793 80,554 
3,121 1,689 50,048 
2,821 1,327 1,203 
1,139 513 22,135 
2,666 945 54,103 
617 195 13,230 
1,187 303 26,372 
575 171 14,267 
398 89 10,002 
952 143 23,604 
311 41 6,214 
20:3 30 5,775 
281 38 9,193 
92 s 2,762 
816 93 27,245 
199 11 6,846 
329 26 12,570 
97 10 4,092 
72 S 3,287 
310 0) 15,193 
146 12 8,393 
360 14 21,194 
31,022 12,823 £570,061 


manag eis . 2¢ 
averaging 31 shillings each. 610,139 





Total Assessment.. £1,180,200 








_ On a careful examination of this sub- 
ject, it will be seen that in the whole 
county of Norfolk there is no house 
returned as assessed, exceeding 16(/ 
per annum, and in the whole ‘of the 
counties of Sutlo!k and Durham, none 
exceeding 110/. per annum. Thus Holk- 
ham, one of the finest residences in the 
British dominions, although occupied 
by a whig; and Lambton-hall, in Dur- 
ham, another whig residence, do not 
contribute equal to the residence of a 





common shopkeeper in the metropolis; 
and again, there are numerous houses 
in the metropolis which yield a rental of 
two, three, or 400/. per annum, let out 
into chambers or counting-houses whic 

do not contribute at all, whilst the 
anxious shopkeeper next door !s come 
pelled to contribute 10, lo, or 20/. pet 
annum, and in numerous instances S 
the expense of privation and distress : 
there are other reflexions also grow out 


of anattention to thisreturn. It seems 
incredible, 
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1924. ] 
ncredible, when the individual pressure 
of the house-tax 1s considered, that the 
agoregate assessment should be so little, 
and in whatever point of view it is con- 
sidered, the house tax 1s obviously in- 
compatible with fairness and justice, dis- 
creditable, if not to the personal, to the 
‘ntellectual attributes of the rulers of 
this great country, calls loudly for in- 
quir and further investigation Into the 
past, and instant and unqualified revo- 
cation. 

Tam not aware of any farther obser- 
vations which IT can offer, that will ren- 
der the statement of the parochial as- 
sessments and house tax more easily 
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intelligible. I have noticed, however, 
by repeated communications of your 
correspondents, inserted in your ma- 
gazine, the general and egregious mis- 
take which prevails, respecting the ap- 
plication of that portion of the parochial 
assessments expended for other purposes 
than the relief of paupers, it being very 
generally considered as exclusively ex- 
pended in removals, and law suits at- 
tending removals, than which nothing 
can be more erroneous. In the ampli- 
fied return made to parliament in 1818, 
the application of the assessments on 
each of the three years ending easter 
1815, is represented as follows, viz. 








Maintenance, and Relief of Paupers.......+ +++ 
Suits of Law, Removal of Paupers, Expenses of 


1812-13. | 1813-]4. | 181415. 





6,679,658 | 6,297,331 | 5,421,168 

















Overseers or other Officers .........+.. aeees 325,107 332,966 324,665 
Maintenance of the Wives and Children of Militia 157,093 145,406 91,168 
All other Militia Charges .......00-sccccscece 89,109 43,170 14,225 
Expended for all other Purposes :—Church Rate, 

County Rate, Highway Rate, &c..........+++ | 1,614,871 | 1,692,990 | 1,657,627 


Total expended..... 








..+ £) 8,865,838 8,511,863 | 7,508,854 
| ! 





| 





By the above it is seen, that although 
the law expenses form a very consider- 
able item, abstractedly viewed, it is very 
inconsiderable when compared with the 
ageregate of the assessments. The mi- 
litia expenditure has now ceased, except 
to a very trifling extent, which is in- 
cluded in the county rate, a detailed 
statement of which, under twelve se- 
veral heads, for the year 1823 I now 
send you; the statement appears some- 
What complicated in the extent of its 
detail, but I hope that you will not 
think it too much so for insertion in 
your Magazine, being the only one wor- 
thy of giving it a place; and when your 
readers are informed, that the return 
made to parliament comprises twenty- 
two folio pages, they will reflect, that 
what they lose in clearness they gain in 
lulness. Where no item appears in 
column No. 5, (expenses of houses of 
het = those counties opposite 
bes distives “i —— have not been 
of the paoks sy ose of the expenses 
an Py . ere blanks occur in 
pred ers or have been in- 
the statement “7 aake ves 
. a whee 2 large wi | be seen to 
in wher a comparative observa- 
strikine - erg eyed: the most 
will, ony ci the whole statement 
expense b> ti om, be seen to be the 
Nottincham gow oe sere 
considerably e * — 4 he pad 

Y exceeds the ratio of ex- 








pense on any other county ; the infe- 
rences deducible from the circumstance 
are, either an extreme profligacy of ex- 
penditure, or a lamentable extent of 
crime. The next most striking item, 
and the only one upon which I shall 
offer any observation, is, the enormous 
expense for the conveyance of offenders 
in the county of Lancaster. It has 
been the boast of some, of that great 
county, that the ratio of their poors’ 
rate, was less than in any other coun- 
ty; omitting to add, “ that the 
crime was greater,” and apparently 
forgetful also, that various other 
inferences were deducible from the 
same fact; the total amount of the 
parochial expenditure in that great 
county for the last year, say 1822-3, 
was 361,250/.; 219,411/. of which 
only was expended for the relief of 
privation, and 131,839/.for other pur- 
poses, considerably exceeding one-third 
of the whole, whilst the average of 
England and Wales is only one-fifth ; 
the following inference is therefore 
fairly deducible from the comparison, 
viz. that in Lancashire the standard of 
privation or starvation, call it which 
you please, is depressed to a lower 
mark than in any other county, and 
that no small portion of the means 
which ought to be applied in relieving 
it, are applied to its still further (if pos- 
sible) depression. I shall be happy if 
it can be proved to be otherways. 
2P2 S. E. 
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292 Statement of Parochial Assessments and House Tax, 1822-3. (Noy,) 


STATEMENT shewing 
County of ENGLANDS& W: 


in Col. No. 1. The Proportion levied on LANDS 


the Amount of the PAROCHIAL ASSESSMENTS 
(LES in the Year ending March 25th, 1823, di 


TS na 
, Max ; SUNCUushiy » 
No. 6. The No. of Inhabited Hon: 


in each County 






























































2. Do. on Dw elling Houses 7. The No. of Do. Assess; 
3. Do. on Mills & Factories '£ 50 but und ed x 
4. Do. on Manorial Profits &c. 8. 110 b ‘~~ £110 Any 
5, TOTAL - 110 but Do. 160 # py, 
we 9, 160 and all above 
COUNTIES - sie. 
in Order of No.1 1 No.2] No.3] 4 No.5 g No.6 7 8 | 9 
Total Population. |—£ -——/—-£ -—|— F a ie -|——-_£{-— | et hg 
LONDON 17,170] 4111] 892! 6 
1 Middiesex 338 38,116] 512,903] 38,769) 503) 590,291) 117,197 ]11905 | 506117, 
WESTMINSTER 18,502] 5117 ogtl ty 
2 Lancaster 1] 157,791] 107,738} 49,375}11,574] 326,478] 176,449) 2125) 142) 4: 
3 York, W. Rid. 5) 185,658 65,887 | 21,826] 8,597) 281,969] 154,314) 752 9()) 
4 Devon .... 1] 175,412] 47,461] 2,624) 1,927) 227,425— 71,416] 414) df 
5 Kent sec. 7] 297,917] 106,452] 8,258) 1,159) 373,787] 70,507) 814 0) 8 
6 Surrey .... 25] 83,585] 148,026] 19,672) 1,359 252,659} 64,790} $105} 338) 17) 
7 Somerset .... 6| 156,841 $2,398] 1,993) 3,356) 174,582] 61,852] 2201) 390) 10 
8 Nortolk .... 2) 224,977 50,248] 4,205) 2,728) 282,158] 62,274 sol ve 
O-Statlord .... 17] 99,715] 27,145] 6,024) 7,376} 140,257] 63,3197 107) 8 5 
10 Gloucester 11] 93,286] 51,786] 5,538} 1,288) 153,897} 60,881] 819) 119) o. 
11 Essex..ccee 4) 225,493] = 44,080] 6,205} 1,235) 277,015] 49,978] 358) 41) 11 
12 Southampton 10} 145,278] 42,926 2,529} 293) 191,026] 49,516] 479) 19 Ww 
13 Lincoln .... 2} 166,761] 21,874] 4,067] 418) 193,118] 53,818} 85) 1) - 
14 Warwick 19, 89,726] 37,923] 9,618] 2,399 189,667] 53,012] 324) 8 i 
15 Suffolk .... 8 214,667] 38,965] 5,286] 829} 259,748] 42,775] 958) — | = 
16 Chester ....18| 89,797] 20,660] 5,219] 1,537] 117,215] 47,094] 154) 9 : 
17 Cornwall ....14, 87,235] 16,787] 2,196] 6,318) 112,537] 43,875] 38) 1) — 
18 Sussex ,,....13, 217,246] 37,049] 4,269) 692 259,256] 36,283] 646) 20) 1 
19 Wilts ...... 9} 182,358] 22,393] 2,682) 1,390) 158,755] 41,702 95] 3} 
20 Derby .... 29) 75,068} = 12,220] 1,727] 1,520) 90,356} 40,054 78; Alo 
21 Durham.... 37) (7,914 20,114] 6,332/12,536) 106,900] 32,973) = 91) — | — 
22 Salop...... 16) 75,619] 13,497] 1,167] 2,590] 92,8735] 38,863 79} 2— 
23 Northumberld34| 54,022] 17,998] 8,128] 4,038] 84,187] 31,526] 276) 7 +4 
24 York, East R.24, 70,537] 33,260] 2,602] 610} 107,0097 34,950 
25 Nottingham 30} 57,613} 20,215] 2,863) 630} 81,321) 35,022] 117 1) 3 
26 Worcester 26} 63,031] 13,379] 3,384] 1,820] 83,615} 34,734) 190) 7) 
“7 York, N. Rid.2o} 76,105] 8,623] 1,177) 360} = 86,266] 35,765 
28 Leicester 33} 91,200] 18,445 373) 313] 110,306] 34,775 95} 2 4 
29 Northampton 15) 192,002] 11,667 584) 1,266) 145,516) 32,503 54] YU 
30 Cumberland 35} 43,308 12,625 894) 1,518] 58,540] 27,246 56 4! - 
31 Dorset .... 27] 70,744) 14,572] 1,353] 1,515] 88,182] 25,926 04 3} 1 
32 Oxford .... 22) 98,714) = 18,657 860/393] 118,634] 25,594} 74) 9 3 
33 Buckingham 21] 192,610} 13,738] 1,659] 379] 118,387] 24,786 87} —} ° 
34 Berks .... 28) 76,703) 18,593] 2,145] 715] 98,158] 24,705) 185) 0 2 
35 Hertford 32] 73,608] 19,553} 2,455] 318] 95,935] 23,178} 162) 4 * 
36 Cambridge = 23) 78,285) 13,826] 1,464) 592) 94,167] 20,869 gy} 3 
3? Hereford....31} 57,024] 6,436] 208,98) -63,767] 20,0617 17) — | ~ 
38 Bedford .... 36) 66,204 6,387 644) 142) 73,437] 15,412 g| ye 
39 Monmouth 40} 25,210 4,725 669} 1;330| 29,952, 15,211 12}—|- 
40 W estmorelan,41 24,529 3,156 607} 1551 28,447 9,243 gol gi 
at Huntingdon 39} 35,703 4,832 438] 137} 41,110 $,878 Q4) — | — 
42 Rutland .... 42) 911,353 1,016 50 5| 12,495 3,589 4 = 
ENGLAND 4,351 ,227/1,740,139]242, 153/87 ,748]6,421,267]1,951,975}39,631 4608'3520 
WALES 251,025] 22,811] 5,237| 3,161] 282,234 men | 77} 4 3 
TOTAL = '4,602,259)1,762,950]247,390/90,909]6,703,50 1J2,088, 156135,708}4010 39! 
a inhab- 


@.* The Populati i Ae 
. opulation Return of 1821, re : : : 
alt tents Wear. anatt ff I, represents 2,088,156 Houses, in ENGLAND& WaL 7 
, ’ » another return made to Parliament in the Session of 1823, repr 
out of that No. charged with Duty,on the Assessed Taxes : 
tal Value Assessed l . Ses: ares, 


eing £10.168,574 and the Amt. of 8€ 
age - ; y Amt. of the Assessment 
Amount is contributed by the 43.845 Houses enumerated in the above Statement. 202,625 


in the Year ending April Sth, 


2 OF hi 
£1,180,250, roe Farm Houses 


of 1, 


occupied by Tenants, and used bona fide for Husbandry, - exempt leaving the occupiers 


out of the 2,988,156 Lvuses inhabited in 182] to be tov impoverished to contribute te direct TA? 


es as being '” 
esents A318 
1322, the T 
lf of & hich 
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distinguishing th 
following heads, 
No. 1 


Viz. in Column -~— 


Building & Repair of BRIDGEs 
9 Clerk of the PEACE 


3 Expences, &c. of Coroners 


County Rates, England and Wales, 1823. 


EMENT of the Amount of the COUNTY RATE, in each County of FNGLAND 
e Proportion Expended in the Year 1823, under each of the several 


No.8 Do. of Conveyance of Offenders 
9 Do. of Prosecution of 


Du. 


10 Do. of Vagrants 





4 Do. of GAOLS 11 Incidental Expences 
5 = ym en 12 Saiary of Treasurer 
6 o. of County Ga 15 TOTAL. $ 561,453. 
7 Expences of MILITIA * Debt paid off. + Lunatic A.-ylums. 
— No1df 2) 3 + 6 4 8 | y | 10 A1 / 12 Toiai. 
Redford ...+++++] 383) 482) 58 | 2,608, 21} | 102] 491 | 180): 53| 60] 4,638 
Berks ..eeeee | 757] 430) 85 | 2,690) 1,520 | 137] 714 | 425} 143/200] 7,101 
Buckingham awe 108 445 121 3,069) 31 304) 861 | 3422/1252) 0] 6,595 
Cambridge ...+++] 163) 319) 121 | 1,746 898/162 195]1123 | 162)1240/110] 6,587 
Chester * 10,296 [3696] 339) 283 | 3,410) 3,775}4051] =| 701/2753 | 471] 694 200/30,666 
Do. City ; ; 42) 112 35) 21] 769 
Cornwall + 1,427 | 514) 151] 169 | 1,397) 2,612] - | 6 315) 295 | 393 312] 87] 7,65 
Cumberland? 4,514}4493) 236) 191 | 5,823 141] 34, 14] 480] 95) 298 103/16,579 
Derby seeeeeee | 723) 683) 164] 800 350] 20! 793 | 253/1365, 20] 5,706 
Devon ...ee- .+ [3405] 397] 309 | 1,898) 3,034) 327) 14 2008/3070 | 735 1086,250]16,582 
Dorset ...+6- .» [1868] 490] 56 | 3,556 32] 51| 508] 689 | 47] 277| 40] 7,617 
Durham .. ..+++-f1400] 622 888) 2.537 39, 2091272 | 173] 697,100] 7,939 
OR cn ncexs . «+f 407]/1108] 259 | 1,678) 4,851] 210} 2) 966/3143 | 277/1284 160]14,386 
Gloucester teen 997} 391 309 5,564 2,606) 203) 89, 588/1344 | 611) 373) 25/12,193 
Do. Cary ¢ 1,067 60} 16} 596 112) 99] 38] 150) 10] 2,252 
Heretord .... [1089} 106] 149 | 1,466 1391 v29} 697 | 2/1154) 50] 6,335 
Hertiord...... +f 30) 164) 105 | 1,542 524) 25, 185] 518 | 132) 7/414] 3,955 
Huntingdon .... | 200) 219) 58] 490 106 57| 197 | 153] 518) 50] 2,377 
Kent 5 seee++eef 585} 849) 389 | 7,696 16) 88 1600)3378 | 52)1127,200/16,181 
Lancaster .... $1957] 6921723 | 4,406 86 2809}12464 | 806/3135 600/31,485 
Leicester .... —{ 803} 159) 107 | 1,320) 1,002) 178) 19; 107|1259 | 1135/3256 100} 8,439 
Lincoln .....+++41258]/1036| 321 | 2,165} $,960/7709| 56 1053|2252 | 260/1413 128/23,619 
wen _| 23) 12] 189 9 50] 7} 193 962 
Middlesex sees $1950] 3532/1028 | 6,209]15,083]1674 307) 859]5906 | 788|3298 750'38,258 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
DISEASES Of TREES. 

HAVE often been surprised that so 
A little attention should have been 
given to the subject of diseased vegeta- 
tion, for in the absence of any facts or 
experiments on the origin or progress 
of vegetable life and action, analogy 
alone would warrant us in the conclu- 
sion, that the diseases of plants, like 
those of animals, allow, in the great 
majority of cases, of mitigation, if not 
of actual cure. We are principally in- 
debted to that eminently scientific hor- 
ticulturist Mr. Knight, of Herefordshire, 
for having called the attention of the 
natural philosopher of the last thirty 
vears to the principal phenomena of ve- 
getable life and vegetable disease. The 
sagacity of that gentleman has shewn 
not only that many of our indigenous 
plants were rapidly degenerating, but 
that if attention were not soon paid to 
the subject (so as to produce or raise 
new varieties) several of the best kinds 
of the apple and pear bid fair to become 
quite extinct in England ere another 
generation. 

The value of such inquiry is fully ob- 
vious to every reader of the Monthly 
Magazine; I shall, therefore, offer no 
apology for calling his attention to an 
able report recently made by Mr. Mac- 
leay, at the request of the ranger, Lord 
Sidney, “ On the state of the elm trees 
in St. James’s and Hyde Parks.” The 
object of the inquiry was to ascertain 
the cause of the rapid and increasing 
decay of those venerable elms, and as 
far as possible to suggest some remedy 
for its prevention. 

Mr. M. justly remarks, 

That few persons attribute the cause of 
disease in trees to any other origin than 
one entirely vegetable, or, in other words, 
to the constitution of the plant itself. Yet 
im every case, perhaps, where the disease 
Is enfectious, and particularly where it is 
confined in a plantation or forest to the in- 
dividuals of one species of tree, we may 
reckon with certainty on its proceeding 
from the attacks of some insect. Every 
tree, and every plant seem to have one or 
more species of insect destined by nature 
to feed on it; and when from the combina- 
tion of various causes (as the weakness of 
vegetation in a particular air or soil, or in- 
attention to the evil at the proper time for 
effectually checking it) the number of in- 
sects which attack trees, become increased 
beyond certain limits, we must either apply 
the axe without seruple to the seat of the 
disease, or make up our minds to submit 
to the utter destruction of our plantations, 

\imeost all the timber-eating insects are 
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comprised in three orders, viz, Colcoptery 

or beetles ; lepidoptera, or moths and bet. 

terflies ; and hymenoptera, or bees, wasn. 

&e. All these insects, in their early a 

are worms or larva: and it is while ip 4; 
stage of their life they commit the greatrs 
injury to the trees, either by Shawing of 
the bark or devouring the wood. The 
communication of the disease to other tres. 
is periodical ; for when those worms alTive 
at their perfect and winged state, the mix: 
chief committed by them directly is con, 
paratively trifling, and results not so much 
from their voracity as from’ their attempts 
to extricate themselves and arrive at the 
external air, or else from their endeavour ty 
commit their eggs to a proper nidus, 

But as they are now winged, and capable 
of depositing myriads of eggs, the genus o 
as many devouring larve, the disease js 
thus dispersed throughout all the neigh. 
bourhood of the tree originally infected. 
If, however, it be in this their perfect state 
that these insects are most formidable, hay- 
ing attained the power of propagating the 
disease ; it is also from an accurate know- 
ledge of them while in this state, that we 
can derive any hope of counteracting the 
mischief they produce. 

Mr. Macleay, after suggesting the ne- 
cessity of studying natural history sufi- 
ciently to make us acquainted with 
these predatory insects in their various 
stages of existence, and the period ot 
the year which favours their production 
and dissemination trom tree to tree, 
farther remarks : 

Of the evil which is mentioned above, m 
general terms, St. James’s and Hyde Parks 
aiford us too many examples. The elm 
trees in both, especially in St. James's are 
rapidly disappearing, and unless decisive 
measures be soon taken to resist the pro- 
gress of the contagion, we must not only 
expect every tree of this species to be de- 
stroyed in the Parks, but may have to re- 
gret the dissemination of the evil through 
out all the vicinity of the metropolis. 

In St. James’s Park, which has been 
more particularly under my examination, 
there are several species of beetle to be 
found attacking the elms. That species, 
however, which occasions all the havoc 
which we have now to lament, in the Mall 
and Bird Cage Walk, is the hylesinus de- 
structor of Fabricius, or the scolytus destruc- 
tor of Latreille, an insect, of which the his- 
tory is briefly as follows: ‘* A small beetle, 
with its head rather covered with hair, hav- 
ing a polished black thorax, and brow? 
Wing-cases ; it may be seen in great num- 
bers running over the trunks of the elms; 


: s anni if 
from the end of March to the beginniig ¢ 


July, but chiefly about the end of May 0 
commencement of June. It may be seen 
entering into holes in the bark, which have 
the appearance of being perforated with a 


cimblet. It insinuates itself into the cre 
yice? 
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«of the bark for the purpose of deposit- 
vices © re and on stripping off a piece of 
ing Its iy ee we may, at any season, un- 
- 4 how the barking of trees is effect- 
ts these minute animals, for the surface 
“f the wood thus exposed presents innu- 
‘erable impressions of worms, which may 
he compared to casts of broad scolopendri. 
The middle of these impressions marks the 
ath of the perfect female insect while em- 
joved in laying her eggs, which operation, 
4s in most other insects, 1s the immediate 
precursor of death. The larvie, or worms, 
remain throughout the winter feeding on 
the tree between the bark and wood. 
During the early part of the spring they 
acquire the pupa state, when the bark of a 
diseased tree has the interstices filled with 
4 sort of fine saw-dust. After which, the 
animal attains its winged state, and pierces 
the holes before-mentioned, in order to ob- 
tain its liberation, and to escape and mi- 
grate to other trees for the purpose of pro- 
pagating its species. In the first instance, 
the yoracity of the larve, and next the per- 
fect insect endeavouring to liberate itself 
from the wood, when these animals exist 
in immense numbers, svon occasions the 
bark to full in pieces. The consequence is, 
that new leaves only make their appear- 
ance, they wither in a short period, and the 
tree perishes. ”” 

Mr. M, advises those persons who 
have any elm-trees in the state before- 
mentioned, to have them inspected every 
half year—in the summer, when the 
perfect insect is formed; and in the 
winter, when those trees are most in- 
fected ought to be cut down. And it is 
not sufficient that the trees be cut, for 
if they are allowed to remain in the 
ground till the spring, the formation of 
these insects will still go on and infect 
other trees in its vicinity. If the timber 
cannot be removed, the surface ought 
to be scorched, or at least fumigated, so 
as to destroy the nidus of these animals. 
This kind of beetle is peculiar to the 
cl, for the other species of trees.in the 
parks are free from their depredations. 
And Mr. M, very justly remarks, that 

In planting, especially in ornamental 
plantations, it should be borne in mind, 
that indigenous trees are much more sub- 
ject to the attacks of our indigenous in- 
‘ects, than those which are not natives of 
this country. 

Me ith regard to the remedy to be ap- 
~ ? these cases, it must obviously 
ae on the extent of the disease. 
aa branches of a tree are only affect- 

; they should be lopped off without 
ma Ae ag But if the trunk be 
ture of 4 . r. M. recommends a mix- 
pee - ~~ train oil to be applied 
the or a tO @ certain extent from 

stound, for the purpose of arresting 
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the further progress of these destructive 
animalcule.* The subject appears to 
me to demand serious attention, and 1 
could have wished Mr. Macleay, or 
some other able naturalist, would give 
a brief description of all the parasitical 
insects and plants which commit such 
havoc in our orchards, gardens, and 
shrubberies. A work of that kind would 
be infinitely valuable, not only to indi- 
viduals, but in a national point of view. 
Many of the diseases of plants, espe- 
cially of the more delicate species, must 
be considered as local, and arising from 
the great vicissitudes of our climate. 
But an essay or popular treatise on the 
production of the various kinds of fungi, 
and the connection that appears to 
exist between the formation of this 
parasitical class of vegetation, and the 
peculiar soil on which it is more or less 
prevalent, could not fail to prove highly 
valuable to all who have the smallest 
taste for the beautiful pursuits of hor- 
ticulture. 
——a——— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
ON AEROSTATION. 
7 HEN we consider the extreme 
liability to accident which at- 
tends the ascent and descent of a bal- 
loon, even under the most skilful 
management, it seems truly astonishing 
that any individual should undertake so 
perilous an excursion for the mere gra- 
tification of a gaping multitude; for it 
is extremely doubtful whether, as a pe- 
cuniary speculation, it has answered the 
expectations of the aéronauts in one 
case out of ten. The present summer 
having produced two instances of fatal 
results, Mr. Harris and Mr. Sadler ; 
and several failures having occurred to 
other aéronauts, it is presumed we ‘shall 
hear no more of these worse than use- 
less excursions. If any objects con- 
nected 





* The writer of this article, from his own 
experience, begs to recommend the addi- 
tion of caustic, or recent lime, to the tar or 
oil, as it kills the insects, while it fills up 
the cavities of a diseased tree. The coal- 
tar and ammoniacal liquor of the gas-works 
would be far the cheapest commodity for 
this purpose, and probably be more effec- 
tive than vegetable tar. Its disagreeable 
odour may form some objection to its adop- 
tion in close plantations adjacent to dwel- 
lings; but it possesses the additional pro- 
perty of keeping off cattle from the bark of 
young timber or other trees, as well as 
checking the formation and progress of in- 
sects. It is therefore well worthy of tral 
in all young plantations where any diseased 
trees make their appearance. 
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nected with the pursuits of science or civil 
economy were attained by these aérial 
trips, it would afford some grounds for 
their justification : but scarcely any of 
the atmospheric phenomena which ad- 
mit of examination or observation in 
the car of a-balloon, that might not 
be observed with more accuracy, on 
the side of a mountain. 

The climate of this country is per- 
haps more uncongenial to this pursuit 
than that of any other country in Eu- 
rope. From our insular situation, and 
other local causes, we are peculiarly 
liable not only to contrary currents of 
wind, but the formation of clouds by 
these opposing currents of air, at dif- 
ferent temperatures, is a natural conse- 
quence, by the condensation of aqueous 
vapour: and in passing through a dense 
cloud of considerable thickness, the 
aéronaut is not only subject to great 
inconvenience, but he is also disqualified 
from paying attention to any other ob- 
ject but his personal safety. It is also 
well known that dense clouds are 
usually accompanied by a great accu- 
mulation of the electric fluid; and as the 
balloon and its appendages may be con- 
sidered as a conductor between a cloud 
and the surface of the earth, there must 
be considerable hazard to the aéronaut 
from this source, and which will ob- 
viously be increased by the metallic 
substances adjacent to his person. 
There is every reason to believe that 
the late Mr. Harris met his death by a 
discharge of the electric fluid; for the 
appearance of the body, according to 
the evidence adduced on the coroner’s 
inquest, was such as could be only ex- 
plained by violent coneussion on the 
head and neck. The female who ac- 
companied him was also found at the 
bottom of the car when the balloon fell 
near Croydon, in a state of insensibility, 
similar to what is observed in persons 
struck down with lightning. But the 
sickness and vertigo always attendant 
on an acronaut making an ascent to 
any considerable altitude, and the con- 
tinual liability of the balloon to ex- 
pand by the decreased density of the 
ambient air, as well as by the direct 
rays of the sun on emerging from a 
cloud, must render it exceedingly dif- 
ficult to regulate the buoyancy of the 
machine by the valves on one hand, 
and the ballast on the other. 

As to the question of directing a bal- 
loon to any given point, it appears 
absurd ; for it should be considered 
that the whole machine forms, as it 
were, an atom of the atmosphere, 
in’ which it floats, and is carried 
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along with that particular Stratum of 

air, whatever may be its motion a . 

velocity of the wind at the time. H - 

we may account for the distias 
whirling motion often complained m 
by aérial travellers, which is produ r 
by the eddy wind of two Opposing “m 
rents. The descent of a balloon . 
also attended with great hazard, jn ever 

the most favourable cases : it is lable 
to come in contact with trees, build. 
ings, or other obstacles, for which there 
seems to be no adequate remedy, The 
grapple will sometimes succeed; ty 
this a long rope might also be ay. 
pended, so as to enable an assistant be. 
low to prevent the balloon being dragee( 
along the surface, to the imminent dan. 
ger of the traveller: or if a small line, 
with a light weight attached, formed 
part of the apparatus of an aéronaut, it 
might perhaps be found useful when ap. 
proaching the earth, both by lessening 
his momentum, and in gaining the assist- 
ance of persons below. Every friend of 
humanity must, however, wish these 
childish amusements to be abolished. 


Brighton, I ain, &e. 
14th Oct. 1814. N.P. 


— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
Cuaracter of the TurkisH Govery- 
MENT, by AALt Errenni, @ celebrated 
Lurkish Historian.* 
T is in his chapter of the twenty- 
third event of the reign of Mohan- 
med II. that he gives this striking sen- 
tence, to which every one acquainted with 
the history of the Osmanlis, will readily 
subscribe. He there relates the unjust 
enterprize of that monarch against the 
prince of Alayé, the last of the dynasty 
of the Seljukides, whose ancestors had 
invested Osman, the founder of the 
Ottoman dynasty, with a castle. And 
after having enumerated the motives ot 
gratitude which ought to have restrained 
Mohammed from destroying the last 
prince of a house to whom his owed all 
its greatness, he concludes, “ It 1s 
proverb well known in the world, that 


the Osmanlis do not know the right of 


truth, and that benefits are of 0 avail to 
him who attaches himself to that house. 
It is upon this maxim that the above 
affair was founded, viz. the usurpation 
of the country of Alayé. = 

The innate generosity of the Osmanlis 
consists in not recognizing the services 
of their devoted viziers, and m having 
them executed under the slightest pre 
tence with tyranny and obstinacy. 

a 

* Furnished by Mr. Von Hammer in the 

Journal Asiatique. 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
WALKS IN LONDON. 

THE MONUMENT. 
YURROUNDED by objects — 
y ficent or interesting in ee 
che generality of London pedestrians 
are content with the gratification af- 
furded by the present state of the city ; 
hut let us not, absorbed in the gran- 
deur and the opulence, which are so 
broadly displayed in every point, forget 
the former inhabitants. It is not only 
amid tombs and charnel-houses that we 
should allow the dead to engross a por- 
tion of our attention ; the places where- 
in our ancestors flourished, the scenes 
of their triumphs, their trials, or their 
afflictions, ought not to be passed with 
indifference. It is true that the silent 
walls bear no record of those who now 
are dust, save a disregarded, or per- 
chance corrupted, name; buat if we are 
imbued with that spirit which prompts 
us to search for the wrecks and rem- 
nants of mortality, and to exclaim with 
the Prophet, in his vision, “ Let these 
dry bones live!” princes and senators, 
warriors and martyrs will arise, and 
we shall find ourselves surrounded by 
much that is great and venerable: 
though we may recoil from the crimes 
and sufferings of the darker ages, 
yet, In the struggles for power, in 
the rebellions, the treasons, and the 
tyranny of those times, we may trace 
the germ of mueh that constitutes 
our present happiness and pride. The 
passions of men controuled by the re- 
straint of civilization, exhaust them- 
selves upon paper ;. gauntletted gloves 
are no longer flung down in proud de- 
fiance on the floor of the House of 
Lords, nor do the retainers of rival 
barons combat with each other in 
the streets; and though this change 
manners must be estimated as one 
of the €reatest blessings we possess, 
yet it has driven us to seek for all that 
's pictorial and imposing in less polished 
tines, when power was with the strong, 
and lawless force trampled upon the 
i both of the subject and the king ; 

en greedy vassals lived upon the rude 
aa of their masters, and were 
oe —" a state of servile dependance, 
ferred th be Bragg of birth pre- 
ineny ae adge of a nobleman, a 
of those 1 i — to the cultivation 
; edge _ which, in our days, 
tince, he e mic dle ranks to impor- 
2 ave curbed the insolence of the 

nobility and the licention 
isness of the 


rabble, > ae j 
~a Scenes of riot, contention, and 
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bloodshed, formerly of almost every day 
occurrence,- are fast fading away from 
the memories of men, for history dis- 
dains to enter into those minute details 
of individuals the most active in pro- 
ducing usurpations and revolutions, 
which can alone give a lively interest 
to events so long gone by. In the 
chivalrous age of our remote ances- 
tors, the history of every statesman 
and of every commander was a ro- 
mance, and seldom has the pen of fiction 
ventured to relate such strange vicissi- 
tudes as have in reality befallen the 
great, the valiant, and the rich. It is 
in the city, now the exclusive posses- 
sion of commerce, that we shall find 
the greatest number of records of 
these who have distinguished them- 
selves in the olden time. Not a single 
name which the tongue or the pen of 
Fame has emblazoned, but may be dis- 
covered by diligent search in remote 
alleys, forsaken lanes, and narrow 
courts. London, from time immemo- 
rial, has been the resort of all the rank 
and talent of England; and whilst we 
are perambulating the most squalid 
avenue, or surrounded by the ensigas 
of vulgar trade, we have only to recur 
to the past to feast the mental vision 
with scenes of grandeur and magnifi- 
cence. 

The monument is now growing out 
of fashion as one of the sights of Lon- 
don, yet it does not deserve to be neg- 
lected, for highly interesting in itself, 
as a work of art commemorating a sig- 
nal catastrophe, it is surrounded by 
sacred ground, the scites of houses once 
tenanted by the best blood in Britain’s 
Isle.* This beautiful pillar, one of the 
most noble works of Sir Christopher 
Wren, was disgraced by the rage of 
party; the uncharitable and intolerant 
spirit of the professors of the reformed 
faith, unmindful of the mild precepts of 
their religion, stigmatized their unhappy 
brethren of the Roman persuasion as 
the occasion of the late calamity which 
had ravaged the city ; the most frightful 
and improbable calamities were heap- 
ed upon the papists, and even the king, 
notwithstanding his extraordinary ef- 
forts in staying the progress of the 
flames, was included in the accusation, 
Pope has justly vented his indignation 
at the malevolent inscription, which 


taught 





* It is scarcely necessary to mention 
that the monument was erected as a memo- 
rial of the great fire in 1666. 
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taught so large a portion of the com- 
munity to gaze upon one of the finest 
ornaments of the capital with horror 
and disgust, as it perpetuated a vile 
slander, emanating from a brutal fac- 
tion. 


““ Where London’s column pointing at the 
skies, — 

Like a tall bully lifts its head and lies, 
exclaims the incensed poet. The witty 
Duke of Buckingham, more desirous to 
excite ridicule than to condemn injus- 
tice, is said to have written the follow- 
ing distich on the Monument in chalk. 


“ Here stand I, 

The Lord knows why : 

But if I fall, 

Have at ye all.” 
A piece of doggrel only worthy of re- 
cord as the extempore effusion of a 
nobleman, so ready and frequently so 
powerful in his sallies.* Nearly oppo- 
site to this fast-decaying trophy of 
hatred, stood’ a large stone house, 
the habitation of our famous Black 
Prince, the white-plumed hero of Crecy 
and Poitiers !— He who, by the judicious 
disposition of his troops, first taught 
the art of war; and by the courtesy 
and magnanimity of his disposition, di- 
vested defeat of its most poignant sting, 
and obliged the vanquished to honour 
their conqueror. The graceful feathers 
which he wrested from the helm of a 
king, and the garter which he wore on 
his knee, are still the brightest orna- 
ments of the heir apparent and the peers 
of England. The most illustrious of the 
orders of knighthood,—that which has 
only been bestowed upon one com- 
moner, Sir RobertWalpole, and which, 
in the days of Camden, had been worn 
by twenty-two kings beside those who 
sate on the British throne,—was insti- 
tuted by his gallant father; one of our 
erudite historians observes, there is 
no good reason for rejecting the pic- 
turesque tale of the order’s origin. Ed- 
ward, we are told, having at a dance 


—_ —_ _ _ 


* We are told that the Duke occasioned 
the utter condemnation of a play of Dry- 
den’s by a witty impromptu. One of the 
characters exclaimed— 

** My wound is great because it is sazmall.” 
And Buckingham instantly replied— 

* Then ’twould be greater were it none at all.” 


His own drama, however, did not escape 
criticism. We are informed, by Evelyn in 
his diary, that he went to see the rehearsal - 
then follows his opinion, “ A ridiculous 
farce and rhapsody, buffooning all plays, 
yet profane enough,” 
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icked tin 
picked up a garter, which 
Countess of Salisbury had ~ beaut 
observing a sarcastic smile on the? 
of the company, swore loudly. « “ 
the greatest amongst the specta at 
. OPS 
should be proud of wearing such a, 
ter,” and straightway founded the onde 
the motto, “ Honi soit qui mal y eie® 
** Shame to the man who thinks aulniss” 
It must not, however, be concealed that 
Bastelle, in his chronicle, speaking of ths 
institution says, “ Howbeit some do af: 
ferme that this order beganne fyrst by 
King Richard Cure de Lyon, at the sexe 
of the cytye of Acres, where in his greate 
necessyte there were but 25 knizhte 
that fyrmly-and surelye abode by him, 
where he caused all them to weare 
thonges of blue leg there aboute their 
legges, and afterwards they were called 
the knightes of the blue thonge,” }; 
would be needless to expatiate upon the 
deeds of the Black Prince, since the 
bare mention of his name is sufficient 
to recal his exploits to the mind, but 
those who are curious respecting the 
domestic ornaments of the thirteenth 
century, may be gratified by an extract 
from the will of the Princess Joan, 
widow of the warlike Edward, who be- 
queathed to King Richard II. “ her new 
bed of red velvet, embroidered in ostrich 
feathers of silver, and leopards’ heads of 
gold; also to her son Thomas, Earl of 
Kent, her bed of red camak, paled with 
red and rays of gold; and to John Hol- 
land, her other son, one bed of red ca- 
mak,” a description which implies mag: 
nificence, scarcely to be surpassed by 
the luxury of any succeeding age. At 
this period, the invitations given by 
Edward III. to foreign artificers, occa- 
sioned the general use of clocks through- 
out England; and though the wars 10 
France drained the kingdom both ot 
men and money, the English acquired 
many conveniences, before unknown to 
them, by their intercourse with their 
continental neighbours. In Stow’s time, 
the residence of the Conqueror of France 
had become a common hostelrie, having 
a black bell for the sign. Near this 
spot stood a mansion, called Poultney s 
Inn, the usual title given to the habita- 
tions of great persons; it took its name 
from its founder, Sir John Poultney, 
four times Lord Mayor of London, ant 
was afterwards tenanted by the Hollands, 
Dukes of Exeter, a potent but most 
unfortunate race. Pennant remarss 


upon the tomb of John Holland, in i 
Catherine’s Church, East Smithfi , 
that “he died in his bed in 1447; ® 
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wonderful thing in his family, not fewer 
four of this great house, in little 
re han a century, having fallen by 
eed deaths.” The first of the men, 
John Holland, Duke of Exeter, half 
brother to Richard II., was beheaded 
by Henry IV. for a conspiracy to replace 
chat ill-fated monarch on the throne, 
after his execution, barbarously per- 
at Bristol, by a bungling execu- 
tioner, the king granted Poultney Inn 
to the mad wag, his son, Henry Prince 
of Wales,* whose cellars he also stock- 
ed with the red wine of Gascony, duty 
free; and here, perchance, as well as at 
his favourite haunt, the tavern in Easte 
cheap, he abandoned himself to those 
wild frolics, which, so happily comme- 
morated by our divine Shakespeare. 
form an untiring subject ot amusement 
to everv reader possessing the slightest 
relish for wit. The house afterwards 
returned to its former owners, the 
Dukes of Exeter; and during the civil 
wars of the Roses, its master sometimes 
advanced to the highest point of splen- 
dour, lived as became the princely line 
from which he had descended, and, at 
others, roamed in foreign lands a wretch- 
ed mendicant. Philip de Comines af- 
firms, that he has seen Henry Holland, 
Duke of Exeter, when obliged, by the 
defeat of the Lancastrians, to seek for 
safety in flight barefoot, begging from 
door to door, and running after the 
Duke of Burgundy’s carriage in the 
same ragged condition for a trifling 
alms: at length this wealthy prince 
granted to him, and an equally illustrious 
and indigent exile, the Duke of Somer- 
set, small pensions, on which they were 
enabled to subsist without imploring the 
aid of casual charity. But soon came 
the restoration of Henry VI. In his 
turn Edward Plantagenet was compel- 
led to fly from his kingdom in such 
haste, that he had no time to provide 
himself with money for his journey, and 


Ue 


and 
formed 





* In speaking of this prince, we are called 
upon to record his literary taste, a feature 
hot always noticed by historians. Andrews, 
in his chronology, says, “* That Henry V. 
loved books beyond the power of purchas- 
ing them, we know from Rymer’s Foedera, 
: here we find, in 1424, a petition from the 
er Westmoreland, that the Chronicles 
th and the Expedition of God- 
“6 ed pe Which the late king had 
i > of her might be restored. The 
a As Christ Church, Canterbury, had 

0 ‘ent the king the works of St. Gregory, 


nd complains of : 
oe 8 of the pric i 
taining the book.” prior of Shene for de 


was obliged to give his ermite cloak 
in payment to the master of the véssel 
for his passage to Holland; and the 
Duke of Exeter returned to England, 
to enjoy those advantages befitting his 
high rank and wealth, having been ac- 
counted, in the early part of Henry’s 
reign, the richest subject in the realm. 
But shifting as the scene of a pantomime 
was the fortune of this luckless noble- 
man. On the total overthrow of the 
House of Lancaster, the utter blight 
of the red rose, after fighting with in- 
effectual bravery at the battle of Barnet, 
he escaped to the sanctuary at West- 
minster, where he remained for some 
time in the vain hope that his wife, who 
was “ sister every way to the vindictive 
Edward,” would procure his pardon 
from that triumphant monarch; but 
equally infelicitous in wedlock as in 
war, this lrard-hearted woman was 
wholly bent upon breaking the tie which 
bound them together, and, neglectful of 
his interests, employed herself in bring- 
ing about a divorce. Tired of being 
immured in the sanctuary, and disgust- 
ed with the unfeeling conduct of the 
Duchess, he withdrew privately from 
London; and reduced again to the 
most abject state, with no other pros- 
pect than that of subsisting by the 
bounty of others, he attempted to cross 
the sea in a small boat, but the waves, 
equally unfriendly as his enemies on 
shore, wrecked the frail vessel in which 
he had embarked, and his lifeless body 
was cast upon the coast of Kent, a cir- 
cumstance which, even in the distressed 
condition of the Duke of Exeter, was 
considered fortunate by the prosperous 
Edward, who had been taught to fear 
this unwaving partizan of the rival house 
as a powerful opponent. Nearly four 
hundred years have elapsed since the 
death of this valiant but ill-starred gentle- 
man, and never has any tragedy, brought 
forward upon the stage during so long a 
period, presented so affecting a picture 
of grandeurin distress as that of the Duke 
of Exeter, reduced to beg his bread of 
the proud nobles of Burgundy; the 
reality of suffering has exceeded the 
fiction of the dramatist, and an incident 
too painful for representation, nobility 
in rags, craving a morsel from the hand 
of charity, is to be found only in the 
veritable page of the historian. Passing 
through several hands, Poultuey-Inn, 
granted by Edward VI. to the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, changed its name to that of 
Shrewsbury-house. The noble family 


of the Talbots, wheresoever we shall 
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meet them, claim the reverence due 
toa long line of ancestry, unsullied 
by those crimes which. too frequently 
stain the annals of contemporancous 
houses, fortunate also in their political 
career, though the male line has sur- 
vived in baronial rank for upwards of 
seven centuries. Neither treasons nor 
attainders have ever clouded their splen- 
dour, nor have they bedewed the boards 
of a scaffold with their blood ; yet by no 
means exempt from those miseries 
which flesh is heir to, calamities of a 
domestic nature were the portion of the 
individuals who escaped violent death 
upon the battle field, the honourable 
yet untimely end which laid many of the 
Talbots prostrate. The title of Earl 
was granted in the reign of Henry VI. 
to the gallant commander in the French 
wars, who with his brave son fell before 
the walls of Bourdeaux. We are told 
that the herald of the glorious veteran 
sought out the body amongst heaps of 
slain ; wept over it, and embraced it 
with these pathetic words: “ Alas ! my 
Lord, and is it you?—I pray God, par- 
don all your misdoings! I have been 
your officer at arms forty years and 
more; itis ume thatI should surrender to 
you the ensigns of my office.”” With these 
words, and with the tears gushing from his 
eyes, he threw his coat of arms over the 
corpse; thus performing one of the 
ancient rites of sepulchre. The sixth 
Karl of Shrewsbury, who received Poult- 
ney-Inn from the hands of the youthful 
monarch Edward, was so singularly un- 
fortunate in his matrimonial connexion 
with the widow of three husbands, Ro- 
bert Bewly, Sir William St. So, and Sir 
William Cavendish,* that the Bishop of 
Litchfield and Coventry, writing to the 
Earl, in 1590, comforts him with this 








* This lady, surviving the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, became a fourth time a widow. In 
early life she had been very beautiful, and 
accustomed to adulation, which her riches 
purchased for her after her charms had fled. 
She was most unwilling to leave her vast 
possessions in this world for an uncertain 
portion in the next; and clinging with 
fruitless tenacity to life, she consulted 
soothsayers respecting the term of her 
existence. They assured her that she 
should not die whilst she continued to 
build ; and we are informed that Chatsworth 
owes Its origin to tius prediction: “ The 
juggling fiend, who keeps the word of pro- 
mise to the ear and breaks it to the mind,” 
played his usual trick ; the lady resigned her 
breath during a hard frost, in Which the 
Masons were prevented from working - 
least, so uys tradition, aime = 
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[ Now, |, 
remark: “It is a common jeste , 

trewe in some sence, that there f ‘ 
one shrewe in all the worlde, and in 
man hath her.” — This nobleman ys. 
one of the most upright, as well as the 

most able, statesmen of his age ; he y 

of the council of Queen Mary, and a. 

hibited an instance, remarkable in thos 

days of jealousy and distrust, of equal jy. 

vour from her successor, who chése hin 

to fill the same station, and afterwar 

appointed him to the dangerous office 
of holding Mary of Scotland in custody. 
Though he may thus be said to have 

guided three females, nay, three queens, 
he was unequal to the government of 4 
fourth, and he to whom the proud 
daughters and the niece of Henry VIII, 
submitted their judgment at least, was 
subject to the intolerable caprice of an 
ambitious and self-willed woman, who 
not content with having induced him te 
settle vast property on the children of 
her third husband, the Cavendishes, to 
the prejudice of his own, meddled with 
state affairs, and boldly released hin 
from his superintendance of the captive 
princess, by a real or feigned complaint 
of jealousy, a measure which might 
have cost the Earl his head. But the 
history of the Talbots, during successive 
reigns, presents only a struggle of jar- 
ring interests between husband and wile. 
The life of the seventh Earl was en- 
bittered by the interference of his Coun- 
tess in the affairs of the unfortunate 
Arabella Stuart. The son of the tenth 
Earl was killed by the King’s side at the 
battle of Marston Moor, and Francis, 
Earl of Shrewsbury, in the reign 0! 
Charles II., whilst vindicating his - 
sulted honour, fell in a duel with the 
Duke of Buckingham, a meeting a- 
tended with so many shameful circum 
stances on the part of the licentious fa- 
vourite and the equally abandoned 
woman, whose conduct brought her 
husband to the grave, that delicacy 
recoils from the narrative. The 7. 
templation of misery hiding its wrinkle 
front under the embroidered robe, the 
certainty that no rank nor station wil 
shield us from the visitation of evil, 
may well. reconcile us to the pett) 
troubles which we encounter in our 
pilgrimage on earth. Even while weg 
on the record of frail mortality, the 


: 3 . e by 
spot once inhabited by princes ane ™. 


nobles, time steals away a portion 0 
our existence, and whilst the dead ap- 
pear to be sinking into deeper oblivio’, 
the distance which separates > © 
shortened, i. 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 


On the Necessity of applying Mathema- 
tical Principles in the Construction of 
Four- WHEEL CARRIAGES. 


rEYUOUGH none of the operative 

arts have received more encou- 
razement from the opulent classes of 
society than coach-building, it must be 
evident that there is yet ample room 
for improving that art 5 the Greeks 
and Romans, were acquainted with a 
better principle than those now in use 
for giving action to four-wheel carriages, 
though their mode of using that prin- 
ciple has not been transmitted to us, 
and must have been lost, like the art 
of making malleable glass, and other 
practical processes. 

The chief defects of the four-wheel 
carriages now in use are, first, their in- 
ability to turn as quick as the horses ; 2d. 
their liability to overset ; 3d. their heavi- 
ness in draft. The first-mentioned de- 
fect is the chief cause of the second, 
and both of them originate from two 
errors of construction, which shall be 
demonstrated presently; one is, that 
the centre of action is in a wrong 
place, viz., at the perch bolt of the fore 
carriage, and not where it ought to be, 
viz, half way between the two axles, at 
or under the centre of gravity, when the 
carriage is in a lorizontal pesition ; and 
the other error.is, that the hind axle or 
wheels have no lateral or spinning ac- 
tion like the fore axle and wheels, the 
hind axle being fixed at right angles 
with the perch or longitudinal section 
of the body, and with the axis of both 
the hind wheels in the same right line. 
llere it is necessary, though unseason- 
able, to interrupt this statement, in 
order to anticipate an exception which 
might be made to the plan above as- 
signed for the centre of action, because, 
when a earriage is turned short, without 
any progressive motion, the ¢entre of 
action then appears to be in the hind 
axle, as one of the hind wheels then 
— backwards and the other for- 
ards, at which time the centre of ac- 
ion appears to be in the middle of the 
ind axle, or else the hind wheel of the 
aad ee carriage turns spilts 
in ee ving on the lowest part of 
wheel na lode selena ea 
antl ie ohe ree the former which is idle, 
eters als rotatory motion by get- 

* into the line of draft: during which 
‘Uuspension of its rotatory motion, the 
Centre of action ; Ag gy 
arm of 1} action appears to be in that 

the hind axle which is the axis 


» 
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of the idle wheel. But it should be con- 
sidered, that the centre of action alluded 
to in this exception is the centre of the 
action or movement of the whole ear- 
riage relatively to surrounding objects, 
but is not the centre of that action or 
movement which enables the carriage 
so to change its position without pro- 
gressive motion, for the latter is cer- 
tainly the true action of the carriage 
itself, and is at the perch bolt, and 
therefore it can at most be asserted, 
that the action of the carriage is thus 
divided between the fore and hind car- 
riage. But even if the exception be valid 
to the extent above stated, it only proves 
that the centre of action is occasionally 
in the hind axle, and consequently not 
at or under the centre of gravity, which 
is the right place. 

All the before-mentioned causes 
concur in oversetting a common car- 
riage when it makes a rapid turn on 
a descending road; and the danger 
is not a little increased by the dispro- 
portionate lowness of the fore-wheels, 
because the centre of gravity is by the 
descent thrown towards or over the 
fore-carriage, at the very moment when, 
by the turning of the fore axle and 
wheels, the slope of the road, and the 
change of the line of draft, the centre 
of gravity is left without adequate sup- 
port; and when the impetus which it 
acquired from the descent, sways the 
body of the carriage in the original di- 
rection, at that moment the hind wheels, 
instead of supplying the support which 
is wanted, are too slow in getting into 
the line of draft, and therefore contri- 
bute to make the catastrophe certain. 

The cause of another defect, viz. 
heaviness in draft, remains to be ex- 
plained; but the disproportionately small 
or low fore-wheels of common carriages 
has been so fully proved to be the chief 
cause of their heaviness in draft by wri- 
ters upon the subject, that it is needless 
here to enlarge further upon their solid 
arguments, than to say, that the small- 
ness or lowness of the fore-wheels is a 
direct and immediate consequence of 
misplacing the centre of action at the 
perch-bolt of the fore-carriage, because 
with that centre of action the tore- 
wheels must be small or low, to lock in 
near enough to the perch, and uader the 
body of the carriage, to allow the fore 
axle to attain to an angle of at least 
45° with the fore transom. 

There are, however, several other 
causes of heaviness in draft inherent In 
common carriages; one is the necessity 
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of making the middle or shank of the 
fore-axle in the form of an arch, in 
order to combine a high fore-carriage 
with a low fore-wheel, to support the 
fore-transom and fore end of the perch 
on alevel with the hind transom and the 
hinder end of the perch; but as the 
fore axle thus arched is out of line, the 
arms of it are thereby deprived of a 
part of their power to resist shocks from 
stones and other obstacles in the road, 
and: are proportionably subject to a 
drag or heaviness in draft. A frequent 
cause of heaviness in draft is the use of 
very short perches, so prevalent in stage 
coaches, from an erroneous opinion, 
that, because the tardy movement of 
the hind wheels is less evident to the 
the coachman with a short perch, that 
therefore such a carriage “ follows 
well,” in the coachman’s phrase; but it 
is obvious that the end of a short perch 
must be raised to a higher angle from 
the road than the end of a long perch, 
to enable either the fore or hind wheels 
to get over a stone or other obstac'e, 
and requires a greater power so to raise 
the end of a short perch, and with it 
one-half the weight of the carriage, which 
is equivalent to heaviness in draft; the 
perch should be fully as long as is re- 
quired by the use and superstructure of 
the carriage, there being‘no limit to the 
length of the perch but that of super- 
fluous weight, or the excess of the arch 
that must be described by one or both 
ends of the perch in turning the car- 
riage. Heaviness in draft is also fre- 
quently caused by the use of modern 
elliptic and grasshopper springs, espe- 
cially the former, between the axles and 
the axle beds, because those springs se- 
parate the centres of the wheels so far 
from the axle beds and main frame of 
the carriage, that the power of the 
wheels to resist shocks is lessened, and 

the springs are subject to a drag, which 

is very distressing to horses in soft or 

deep roads, though it eludes observation 

upon pavement, where such a carriage 
appears to run light ; besides which, the 

use of such springs has occasioned the 
size of the fore wheels, which were be- 
fore too small, to be further reduced of 
late years, in order to gain room for the 

play of these springs, but to the great 

distress of the horses. And, lastly, hea- 

viness in draft is caused by the too fre- 

quent use of iron in modern carriages, 

in order to indulge fancy of design ; but 

much of that heavy and non-elastic ma- 

tertal might be dispensed with, if coach- 

makers would prefer iron clamps to 


screw bolis, as less wood and iron 
would then have as much strength, 
Having shewn that the chief 
fects of common carriages OFiginate 
from the centre of action being in 
wrong place, viz. at the perch-bolt of 
the fore-carriage, and from the want of 
lateral or spinning actjon in the hing 
wheels, it remains to be shewn thy 
the centre of action ought to be half 
way between the two axles at or unde 
the centre of gravity, and that the fore 
and hind wheels, or the two axles op 
which they turn, should have an alter. 
nate equal and simultaneous action, 
Now as the power of a carriage to tur 
more or less suddenly, or in a greater 
or lesser space, is in proportion to the 
inclination of the axis of each pair of 
wheels to the axis of the other pair, if 
one or two axles be turned obliquely; 
it follows, that by dividing the above- 
mentioned obliquity of the fore axle of 
common carriages, which is equal to an 
angle of 45°, or but little mere, between 
the fore and hind axles, through the 
means of an alternate equal and simul- 
taneous action to be given to both 
axles, it would be unnecessary for the 
fore axle to turn more than to an angle 
of 229, or very little more, which obli- 
quity would admit of the fore wheels 
being as large as the hind wheels. 

Professor Gregory has recommended 
wheels of equal sizes as a most desir- 
able property, but he has not given any 
hint or hope that it could be attained 
by any method applicable to carriages 
for travelling and recreation ; and here 
it should be observed, that some gentle- 
men of practical authority, who were 
examined before a Committee of the 
House of Commons upon this subject, 
concurred in stating, that wheels of tour 
feet six inches diameter are the most 
eligible, which size is perfectly adapted 
to all the wheels of a carriage with the 
proposed alternate action. The writer 
conceives, however, that wheels four 
feet four inches diameter, are large 
enough for ease in draft, and for cle- 
gance, 

To illustrate the mathematical ea 
priety of placing the centre of action at 
or under the centre of gravity, by s'¥- 
ing an alternate equal and simultaneou® 
action to the two axles, or two pair © 
wheels. Let us suppose a carriage 
made on a principle directly the com 
trary of that which is in common USE; 
viz. with the fore axle fixed, and the 
hind axle to turn on a perch-bolt like a 


° . . t 
common fore axle: it will be found tha 


suc 
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uch a carriage (by pear ed pr 
between the fore and hind w ee r e 
‘urning, in a manner which is ¢ irectly 
the reverse of the inovement of a com- 
mon carriage stated in the above excep- 
tion), will go direct toa turn, and keep 
the line of draft in turning, without re- 
uiring the preparatory movement which 
4 common carriage ts obliged to make to 
clear an obstacle ; and that it will per- 
form this with a peculiar action, which 
is the opposite extreme, and greatly su- 
perior to that of a common carriage, 
because the hind wheels will move ra- 
idly into the new line of draft through 
an arch of a circle, of which the perch 
'sthe radius. But as the moveable hind 
wheels of such a carriage must be not 
only smaller than the fore wheels, but 
ynaller in a greater proportion, and 
witha greater power of turning than the 
fore wheels of common carriages, such 
a carriage would be subject to very un- 
equal motions at its extremities, which 
would render it unfit for rapid travel- 
ling and uneasy to passengers, though 
it is not liable to overset in turning on 
a descent like a common carriage, be- 
cause its fore-wheel would not withdraw 
its support. Hence appears the expe- 
diency of adopting a principle of action 
which is a medium between those two 
extremes, by placing the centre of action 
at or under the centre of gravity, and 
dividing the action between the two 
axles, or between the two pair of wheels, 
as either method would combine the 
good properties of the common action 
with those of a superior principle. 
The effect of dividing the angle requi- 
site for turning between the two axles, 
in reducing the obliquity of each axle to 
one-half the present obliquity of the 
lore axle of a common carriage, has 
been overlooked by Edgeworth in his 
work upon wheel carriages : he says that 
4 carriage with an alternate action, pro- 
duced by intersecting chains, would not 
have sufficient base or stability when 
turned; but he forgot that it is not ne- 
féssary for the axles of either of them 
'o turn near so obliquely as the fore 
rods common carriage, and that 
aie, : rage yy seneangge of the con- 
ae . ee S, if large, may approach 
would still perch, the axles and wheels 
ss nae . ? support to the carriage 
average of the came — — 
ee € support given by the two 
axles and the wheels of a common car- 
riage, with this great i h 
" A great improvement, that 
maa fore axle and wheels 
sve one-half more support than 
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they now do in a common carriage, and 
that the obliquity of the hind axle and 
wheels would place them directly in 
Opposition to the tendency that a com- 
mon carriage then has to upset, and 
would enable the hind wheels to obey 
the impulse they would receive by con- 
forming to the new line of draft without 
scraping the ground, so as to give uni- 
form support, which the hind wheels of 
a common carriage, at that very time 
when support is most wanted, in conse- 
quence of the excessive obliquity of the 
fore-axle and the impetus of the car- 
riage, not only fail to give, but even 
tend to destroy the small support that 
then remains. Besides which securities 
against upsetting, a carriage with an 
alternate action would turn the corners 
of streets, or in a circle but little more 
in diameter than the length of the car- 
riage, without any preparatory move- 
ment at all deviating from the line of 
draft. 

It being possible that Edgeworth’s re- 
mark might have alluded to theinvention 
by which Stewart, about fifty years ago 
produced an alternate action, by means 
of an endless and intersecting chain 
moved by horizontal wheels fixed on the 
perch bolts, and turning with their re- 
spective axles, it is right to mention, 
that although Stewart’s method does 
not exhibit, upon a trial by a model, 
any palpable loss of tension in the 
chains, yet it is obvious that a chain, 
or any loose or flexible substance, sus- 
pended between widely separated give 
and take wheels, and subject to a great 
strain and violent action, will not long 
preserve its tension, and that a chain in 
particular will, from the number of its 
links, become intolerably noisy to pas- 
sengers: besides, a chain, or any flexible 
substance, cannot have more than half 
the power that it ought to have, because 
such a material has only the power of 
pulling and not of pushing the alternate 
axles, and the impulse being given by 
the horses to the fore axle, it cannot 
re-act from the hind axle: hence it ap- 
pears that Stewart’s method had not 
sufficient power; and it is remarkable 
that he made his fore wheels smaller 
than his hind wheels, but whether in 
conformity to custom, or from any sup- 
posed necessity, it is difficult to deter- 
mine, as he must have been too intelli- 
gent to be blinded by the former, or not 
to perceive that there is no,such neces- 
sity for small fore wheels with an alter- 
nate action. 

The necessity of endeavouring to re- 

medy, 
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medy the defects of carriages, will ap- 
pear, from a few brief remarks upon the 
other attempts that have been made for 
this purpose, viz. the old crane-necked 
perch, the lock under waggon, and El- 
liot’s patent carriage without a perch, all 
which reduced the points of support from 
four tothree, when the carriage is making 
a short turn, and though each of them 
will turn shorter and in a narrower 
space than other common carriages, 
yet they still require either the same 
preparatory movement as a common 
earriage, or else that they should not 
turn until the hind axle has nearly 
reached the corner or other obstacle to 
be turned, which is a material drawback 
from the only advantage they possess, 
for they are subject to all the other de- 
fects of common carriages, and to some 
of them, such as heaviness in draft, from 
having low fore-wheels and fixed hind 
axle, even in a still greater degree. 
Ackermann’s patent moveable crank 
fore axle is an ingenious improvement ; 
but as its hind wheels are in the same 
detective state as those of a common 


carriage, it must be subject to most of 


the same inconveniences and dangers. 


The London coal-waggon principle is a 


considerable improvement in carriages 
of that kind, as it gives large tore-wheels 
the pewer of turning with sufficient obli- 
quity, by having the main bolt placed 
about a toot beliind the fore-axle, which 
is connected with the bolt by an offset ; 
but this improved waggon has the hind 
wheels and axle paralized; and the 
improvement is not suitable for car- 
riages on springs, that move with ra- 
pidity, and carry light weights. Lastly, 
the Swiss principle, which has been tried 
m stage-coaches on the Margate and 
Brighton roads, is not a remedy, but a 
compromise with the original defect, as 
it makes room for larger fore-wheels, by 
dividing the body into two parts, or the 
coach bar and boot from the body, which 
makes it a lumbering and heavy machine. 
These remarks may show that carriages 
will never possess the properties they 
ought to have, until an alternate, equal, 
and simultaneous action shall be given 
to them, upon a simple, effective, and 
scientific principle. 

The demonstration of the principle of 
action, that the writer has discovered, 
is too long and dry to be here given; 
and a plate could not verify the action 
here proposed to be applied to a real 
carriage, 

9, Dini 
"> > 
26th August 1824, 
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For the Monthly Magazine, | 
Summary of the Hreroctypuicay gy, 
TEM of the ANCIENT Eeypriays ,, 
established by the result of M. Che, 

pollion’s recent Researches, . 

NHE graphical system of the Egyp. 

tians was composed of three sp. 
cles of writings. 

A, The hieroglyphical, or sacred writin: 

2B. The hieratic, or saeerdotal. 

Cc. The demotic, or vulgar. 

A.1. The hieroglyphic, or sacre) 
writing, consisted in the simultaneous 
employment of signs of three very dis. 
tinct kinds : | 

a. Pictural signs, imitating the object 
which they served to express. 

6. Symbolic, or tropical signs, expressing 
an idea by an image of a physical object, 
which possessed some analogy, true or false, 
direct or indirect, obvious or far-fetched. 
with the idea to be represented. 

c. Phonetic characters, expressing sounds 
by means of the images of physical objects, 

A,2. The pictural and symbolical cha. 
racters are employed in all texts in 
much smaller proportion than the Pho- 
netic characters. 

4,3. The Phonetic characters are 
true alphabetic signs, which express the 
sounds of the words employed in the 
Egyptian spoken language. 

A. 4. Each Phonetic hieroglyphic is 
the image of a physical object, the 
name of which, in the Egyptian spoken 
tongue, began by the sound or articu- 
lation, which the image itself 1s employ- 
ed to express. 

A.5. The Phonetic characters mu- 
tuelly combine to form words, like the 
letters of all other alphabets, but are 
often grouped in an uncertain manner, 
according to the disposition of the text, 
whether in perpendicular or horizontal 
lines. 

4.6. The medial yowels of words, 
written in Phonetic hieroglyphics, are 
often dropped after the manner of the 
Hebrew, Phenician, and modern Arabic 
writing. 

A. 7. Each sound and each articula- 
tion may, in consequence of the rule 
laid. down (A. 4.), be represented by 
many different phonetic signs, thouglt 
being homophonous. 4 

A. 8. The use of any given Phoneti 
character in preference to another ho- 
mophonous in respect to it (or having 
the same sound in the spoken language, 
is often regulated by considerations a 
sulting from the material torm ne 
sign employed, and by the nature of the 
idea expressed by the word about to 
written in phonetic characters. 19. 
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4,9. The different phonetic hierogly- 
hics employed to represent the vowel 
0 jo not possess a more invariable 
and definite sound than the aleph, the 
{d, and van of the Hebrews. 

A 10. The hieroglyphic texts very 
' bit abbreviations of phonetic 


signs, ¢ 


often exh 


groups. ; ws | 
"411. The phonetic characters, as 


necessary and inseparable elements of 
the Egyptian sacred writing, exist In 
Ezyptian texts appertaining to the most 
ancient as Well as the most recent 
we The value of a hundred pho- 
netic characters has already been ascer- 
tained, among which are found those 
which exhibit themselves most frequent- 
ly in the texts of all ages. 

" 4.13, All the hieroglyphical inscrip- 
tions, traced upon monuments of the 
Egyptian style, refer to a single system 
of writing, composed, as has been stated, 
of three orders of signs simultaneously 
employed. ; 

4.14. It is demonstrated by a series 
of public monuments that the sacred 
writing, at once pictural, symbolic, and 
phonetic, was in uninterrupted use in 
Ezypt from the nineteenth century be- 
fore the vulgar era to the total conver- 
sion of the Egyptians to Christianity 
when under the Roman empire, at which 
epoch all the Egyptian styles of writing 
were superseded by the Coptic, that is 
to say the Greek alphabet, augmented 
by a certain number of signs for sounds 
observed from the ancient demotic 
writing of the Egyptians. 

4.15, Certain ideas are occasionally 
represented in the same hieroglyphic 
text, sometimes by a pictural character, 
sometimes by a symbolic, sometimes in 
fine bya group of phonetic signs, ex- 
pressing the representative word of that 
same idea in the vulgar tongue. 

4.16. Other ideas are designated 

either by a group formed of a pictural 
and symbolic sign, or by the combina- 
tion of a pictural or symbolic sign with 
phonetic characters, ~ 


4.17. Some Egyptian bas-reliefs, or 
paintings composed of the images of 
physical beings, and especially of mons- 
‘tous figures grouped and combined, do 
tot appertain to the hieroglyphical wri- 
ting: these are scenes purely allegorical 
Fees OOlic, which the ancients have 
‘signated by the name anaglyphs—a 
ws which we ought to preserve. 
=<" A certain number of images 
x ‘Common to the hieroglyphical 
i ng, properly so called, and the sys- 

* Sacred painting, or rather to the 
MONTHLY Mac. No, 402, 
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system of writing, which produced the 
anaglyphs. 

A.19. These anaglyphs appear to be 
pages of that sacred writing which the 
ancient Greek and Roman authors in- 
form us were solely known to the priests 
and such as were initiated in their mys- 
teries. As to the hieroglyphic writing, 
it was never secret, and all persons of 
any education in Egypt understood it. 

A, 20. Two new systems of writing 
originated in process of time from the 
hieroglyphic writing, and were invented 
to render the art of writing more rapid 
and common. 

B. 21. The hieratic, or sacerdotal 
writing, is only a mere tachygraphy of 
the sacred writing, and immediately de- 
rived from it; and in this secondary sys- 
tem, the form of the signs is consider- 
ably abridged. 

B. 22. In its strictest form it is 
like the other, composed of pictural, 
symbolic, and phonetic signs; but 
the two former orders of characters 
are often superseded, either by groups 
of phonetic characters or by arbitrary 
characters, no longer preserving the 
form of their correspondent sign in the 
hieroglyphical system. 

B. 23. All the extant hieratic ma- 
nuscripts (and we possess some apper- 
taining to the epoch of the Pharoahs, 
the Greeks, and the Romans), belong 
to a single system, whatever difference 
may be distinguished, at a first glance, 
in the tracing of the different characters. 

B, 24. The use of the hieratic writing 
appears to have been limited to the 
transcription of texts referring to sacred 
matters and to a particular clas: of in- 
scriptions, but always of a religious 
nature. 

C. 25. The demotic writing, episto- 
lographic or enchorial, is a writing dis- 
tinct from the hieroglyphic, as well as 
the hieratic, whence it is immediately 
derived. | 

C. 26. The signs employed in the 
demotic writing are simple characters 
borrowed from the hieratic. 

C. 27. The demotic writing nearly 
excludes all pictural characters. 

C. 28. It, however, admits a certain 
number of symbolic characters, but only 
for the purpose of expressing ideas es- 
sentially connected with the religious 
system. 

" ¢. 29, The greater part of each de- 
motic text consists of phonetic charac- 
ters, or signs of sound. 

C. 30. The characters used in the 
demotic writing are considerably more 
numerous than those of the other systems. 

2R C. 31, 
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C. 31, In the demstic character, the 
medial vowels of words, whether foreign 
or Egyptian, are very often suppressed, 
as indeed it often occurs in the hieratic 
and hieroglyphic texts. 

C. 32. As the writings whence it ori- 
ginates, the demotic can express each 
consonant and each vowel by several 
signs, distinet in form, but strictly ho- 
mophonous in regard to sound. How- 
ever, the number of demotic homo- 
phones is far from being so great in the 
sacred as in the sacerdotal writing. 

C. 33. The demotic, the hieratic, and 
the hieroglyphic writing were in simul- 
taneous use, during a long series of 
ages, throughout the whole extent of 
Kgypt. 

For the Monih’y Magazine. 
LETTERS FROM AMERICA, 
No. I. 

NHE rapid progress, which the 

United States are making in 
wealth, population, and power, is an 
event altogether unparalleled in his- 
tory. In no country is property more 
secure, rights more protected, laws 
more equally dispensed. Surely then, 
“the system works well” which pro- 
duces such results! But we are told to 
wait a little; “when the population 
becomes denser, we shall see the op- 
posite interests of distant pans of the 
union producing a separation; force 
will be required, and « successful ge- 
neral will easily employ his soldiers 
to subvert the liberty he was called to 
defend.” To this it may be answered, 
that the security of the Americans con- 
sists in the general equality of rank and 
fortune; in their general intelligence ; in 
the excellence of their constitution ; in 
the want of a landed aristocracy; and 
lastly, in the distance of foreign rivals. 
The absence of entail laws checks the 
uceumulation of great wealth in the 
hands of a few individuals; or where 
wealth is accumulated for a time, it is 
speedily divided by the prevalent prac- 
tice of leaving an equal inheritance to 
every member of a family. The lawyers, 
itis true, have a paramount influence 
in political affairs; but the salaries of 
office are too small to tempt them to 
abandon their forensic lebours. The 
counsellors who represent their country 
in Congress, or as ambassadors to fo- 
reign courts, are almost always men 
who have aequired independent fortunes 
before their appointment to public office, 
lhis is a very great source of security 
to the government, and one altogether 
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(Nor, | 
peculiar to America. Nor is there 
people extended over so wide a ait 
that possess so many habits and feln, 
in common. The backwoodsman -; 
Missouri or Indiana is equally well 
quainted with his rights as a citizen - 
equally disposed to defend them. ys: 
the wealthy merchant of Boston or Phils 
delphia. The immense emigration which 
constantly flows to the westward of the 
Alleghanies _assimilates distant settler 
still more with each other, and remove 
to an indefinite period the chance 
of disunion. Not many years hay: 
elapsed since the Alleghany mov. 
tains formed the boundary of settle. 
ment: and beyond them now lives jy 
vase and abundance a greater popula- 
tion than the thirteen original states con. 
tained during the war of independence: 
While other nations waste their re. 
sources in wars of ambition, the Ame. 
ricans have peaceably acquired Florida: 
and Louisiana, an extent of county 
nearly equal to the continent of Europe. 
As for the policy of the government, it 
has in general been wise and liberal; 
certainly more wise and liberal than in 
Europe. An extent of settled territor 
seventeen hundred miles in length, and 
six hundred miles of a medium breadth, 
proves the astonishing progress of th 
present population; while the fertile, 
but yet unpeopled, regions beyond the 
Mississippi present an unbounded scope 
for the industry of future generations. 
The thirteen states, which formed the 
confederacy at the revolution, are 2! 
situated on the sea coast ; and may be 
considered under three divisions, arisin: 
from the diversity of soil, climate, and 
inhabitants. The first division is formed 
by the eastern or New England States, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massacht- 
setts, and New Hampshire. From the 
two last the States of Vermont and 
Maine have been created since the re- 
volution. neral 
thin, poor, and stony; and in spite ol 
the advantages of being well-watered, 
and enjoying a powerful sun for five 
months of the year, it is much better 
fitted for pasture than tillage. Immense 
herds of cattle are reared for export 
tion; cheese and butter are made m 
creat quantities, and of excellent oe 
lity ; agriculture is well understood; t 
farmers are easy and comfortable, a9 
the speculative genius of the people = 
found amends for the sterility of 
soil in the fisheries of the coast, °F ” 
exchanging foreign and domestic P'® 
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WesteIndies and South America. This 
be called the cold climate of the 
nt | States, as it greatly resembles 
at of Canada. During four months 
.. winter is very severe, the thermo- 
eter falling often to 20° below zero ; 
the snow falls two or three feet deep, 
and lies long on the ground, during 
which time the people travel in sleighs, 
ys in Canada, Russia, and Germany. 
The summer for a short time is nearly 
as hot as in the Southern States; but 
‘) eeneral, the climate is extremely 
healthy and pleasant. The inhabi- 
fants are principally descended from 
English puritans, who finding them- 
selves aggrieved by the intolerance of 
‘he government of Charles the First, 
crossed the Atlantic in search of free- 
dom. The present race have abandoned 
uuch of their original austerity ; they 
are hospitable, kind, polite, and are the 
most intelligent, the best educated, and 
the most enterprizing of the Americans. 
such is the progress of population that 
the New England States are anaually 
sending thousands of their citizens 
over the Alleghanies to settle in the 
fertile regions along the mighty rivers 
of the west. The Yankees are the 
most persevering of emigrants; where- 
ever success is possible, they suc- 
ceed; where others fail, they make 
their fortunes. During the last thirty 
years few foreigners have ventured to 
compete with them on their native soil; 
and now that the country is more 
thickly settled, and every profession 
filled, the chances of success are almost 
desperate. New England is the only 
part of America where o/d English 
customs prevail—where national feeling 
most predominates, and where the rem- 
hants of puritanic strictness and reli- 
gious discipline still present themselves. 
lhe second division consists of the 
Middle States, or New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania; containing 
nore than two millions and a-half of 
inhabitants. Except in the lower parts 
" New York, and the sandy plains of 
ng Island and New Jersey, the soil is 
> general excellent, particularly in 
Pitsbeneh From Philadelphia to 
the aoa” a of 300 miles), 
wn iin the exception of the 
: us region, 1s equal to any in 
ee ae ag ey 
sdae eon er : ficult to till, but pro- 
prevails ono undant harvest. Tillage 
tities of ce ne eee great quan- 
taatiies : are raised in the western 
‘, and fattened in the rich mea- 
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dows along the Delaware. 
are the best in America, great pains 
having been taken to improve them of 
late years by judicious crossings with 


The horses 


English and Arabian breeds. The cli- 
mate is extremely healthy through the 
greater part of the Middle States with 
the exception of some marshy districts 
near the banks of the Delaware, where 
the inhabitant are subject to fevers in 
autumn. The summer is nearly as hot 
here as in the West-Indies, the thermo- 
meter often rising to 92°, and remain- 
ing at that temperature for many days. 
July and August are very sultry, but 
September and October are truly de- 
hghtful. Winter begins in November ; 
snow falls in December, and disappears 
in January, when some warm weather 
often gives the appearance of spring; a 
succession of cold, snowy. or rainy 
weather takes place in February and 
March, and the warm weather returns 
by the middle of April. Spring there 
is none, for the interval between the 
cold of Canada and the heat of the 
West-Indies is not more than a few 
days. Hence the heat at the beginning 
of summer is very oppressive. The 
populatior is a mixture of Dutch, Eng- 
lish, Irish, and German emigrants. The 
richest lands in the Middle States are in 
the hands of Dutchmen and Germans ; 
but they have not made so much pro- 
gress in the comforts and elegancies of 
domestic life as they have done in fer- 
tilizing the fields. Many of the farmers 
within sixty miles of Philadelphia, who 
are principally of English descent, live 
in considerable style ; almost every man 
keeps his carriage, has a piano for his 
daughters, and sends his sons to the 
university. Both here and in the Eastern 
States, the merchants are the wealthiest 
and most influential men in the com- 
miinity. Many of the merchants of 
New York and Philadelphia have prince- 
ly fortunes, and live in great splendour. 

The third division, that of the South- 
ern States, consists of the country 
south of the Susquehannah, with a po- 
pulation of three millions and _a-half. 
These States are Maryland, Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
and the new states that have been 
formed from the territory of Louisiana, 
From the Delaware to the Mississippi 
the soil is sandy for 50, and sometimes 
100, miles from the sea, and produces 
nothing but pines, except on the allu- 
vial banks of rivers, where it is exceed- 
ingly fertile. Between the sandy track 
and the mountains, the land is fer- 
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tile and well adapted to most kinds 
of produce. Tobacco is much cul- 
tivated in Maryland and Virginia; col- 
ton in North Carolina; cotton and rice 
in South Carolina and Georgia; sugar 
and cotton in the banks of the Missis- 
sippi. Cotton grows as far north as 
latitude 37°; but sugar not higher than 
33°, and does not succeed well beyond 
314. This is par excellence the hot 
climate of the United States. The heat 
in Maryland and Virginia little exceeds 
that of Pennsylvania; but in all the 
states south of the Potomac winter is 
almost unknown; and the summer heat 
is equal to that of the coasts of Syria 
and Egypt. Florida and Louisiana par- 
ticipate in the plagues, as they do in 
the productions, of a tropical climate. 
Except in Louisiana, the free inhabitants 
are almost entirely of English descent. 
They are wealthy, well educated, proud, 
indolent, hospitable, fond of amuse- 
ment and gaming, and have all the pe- 
culiarities of slave-owners. It is only 
m the Southern States that we meet 
with landholders, resembling in wealth 
and influence the landed aristocracy of 
Europe. Soine of the planters have 
80,000 dollars a year; many from twelve 
to 20,000, but the greater part from 
four to 6,000 dollars. The most im- 
portant class in the Eastern and Middle 
States is that of the merchants; the 
agricultural interest prevails in the wes- 
tern country, and the planters are the 
lords of the south. 

We now come to the Western Coun- 
try, which is separated from the At- 
lantic States by a ridge of mountains, 
called the Alleghanies: these traverse 
the United States in a north-east 
and south-west direction, from the 
42d to the 34th degree of latitude. 
They preserve an average distance of 
about 250 miles from the sea coast, a 
medium breadth of 110 miles, and a 
height of 3,000 feet. Roads traverse 
them in all directions, connecting the new 
with the old states; and two of these 
roads, one from Philadelphia to Pitts- 
burgh (300 miles), andthe National Road, 
from Washington to Wheeling in the 
Ohio, are equal to the finest turnpikes 
in Europe. The angle of ascent is not 
more than three degrees and a half, and 
the road is exceedingly smooth and 
pleasant. Round some of the ridges 
the road winds seven miles before it 
reaches the top, and from the rocks cut 
through, and other difficulties, must 
have cost enormous sums. These 
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mountains long presented an 

insurmountable barrier to the 

of emigration; and till the eng of 
the revolutionary war, they were co. 
sidered as the limits of the Indig, 
tribes. But the restless natives of Ney 
England cut a path through the Woods, 
and, with all their baggage on pack. 
horses, descended the western slope of 
the mountains to foundSettlements op 
the Monongahela. The western pans 
of Pennsylvania and Virginia became 
settled as far as the Ohio about thirty 
years ago; once the banks of that ms. 
jestic river were laid open to enterprize, 
the tide of emigration rolled down to 
the Muskingum, the Scioto, and, the 
Miami; in less than twenty years three 
new states (with a million of inhabitants) 
have been formed on the western bank 
alone ; and the pioneers of civilization 
have already made “ clearings,” and 
founded towns in the vast wilderness 
beyond the Missouri. Such is the asto- 
nishing rapidity of change in these new 
settlements, that the accounts of four 
or five years’ antiquity give no adequate 
idea of their present state. The soil of 
such an extensive region (more than 
a thousand miles long) must possess 
considerable variety, but it is only a va- 
riety of excellence. The level (or bottom) 
lands on the banks of streams, are for 
some years too rich to produce wheat 
till reduced by repeated croppings of 
maize, which annually produce from 
eighty to a hundred bushels per acre. 
The richness of the soil is evident to 
the merest stranger from) the Juxuriance 
of vegetation, particularly from the 
height and diameter of the trees along 
the banks of rivers. From the Muskin- 
gum to the mouth of the Ohio, the tra- 
veller will constantly see white pine, 
plane, tulip, and sycamore trees from 
100 to 130 feet high, and from seven t 
fifteen feet in diameter! The strength 
of vegetation is, if possible, still 
ereater on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi. The inconvenience of remoteness 
from the coast is greatly lessened by 
the innumerable streams that fall mto 
the northern lakes, or into the Ohio 
and Mississippi. An almost level a 
age, of two or three hundred yards, 
connects the waters of Lake Michegan 
and the Illinois River; and in rainy 
seasons this interval is overflow’ h 
allowing the Canadian to descend wit! 


his bark to New Orleans or the wo 
sianian, to enter the lakes, and proce 
2,000 miles to Quebec, 
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Western Can 
York, from A 
heen nearly comp 


al, in the State of New 
lbany to Lake Erie, has 
leted in six years from 
its commencement, and is now open for 
nearly 300 miles ! The inland trade 
with the lakes is thus surprisingly aug- 
mented, and the produce of the immense 
regions between New Orleans and the 
rocky mountains, can thus be cheaply 
and safely transmitted to the harbour 
of New York. The principal source of 
the Ohio, the Alleghany River, 1s navi- 
eable for 200 miles above Pittsburgh 
to within fifteen miles of Erie, on the 
lake of that name; the Wabash, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and Cumberland 
Rivers, all tributaries of the Ohio, are 
each of them navigable for several hun- 
dred miles, and the Ohio itself rolls on 
its placid waters for more than 1,000 
miles before they are lost in the Mis- 
sissippi. The main branch of the Mis- 
sissippi ; the Missouri, is navigable 3,000 
miles defore it joins that river near St. 
Louis, a distance of 1,500 miles from 
the Gulf of Mexico, thus presenting a 
navigation of 4,500 miles! Steam- 
boats ascend the Missouri to a distance 
of 3,000 miles from the sea; and on all 
the western rivers this rapid medium of 
communication is bringing distant re- 
gions into contact. 

The climate is not so hot as in the 
south, nor so cold as in the eastern 
states. The thermometer is often as 
high as 90° in June and July, some- 
times as high as 97°, but more gene- 
rally below 90°. The end of Septem- 
ber, and the Indian summer (part of 
October and November), are as delight- 
lulas any seasons in the glube. The 
heat is not oppressive; the roads are 
excellent (previous to the wet season), 
and the aspect of the fields and woods 
are beautiful in the extreme. This is 
the harvest season for maize, for corn 


froties, quilting frolics, and the other 


amusements that distinguish the Carni- 
val of the western country. In some 
parts of Ohio and Illinois, intermittent 
‘evers prevail in September; but the 
Western country, with the exception of 
the low lands at the mouth of the Ohio 
and at the head of Lake Erie, may be 
ee as very salubrious. English 
i stants, of careful and sober habits, 
thy not expose themselves to the 
sy air, will generally preserve their 
ealth as well as in England; or if 
attacked py ¥ { 
cover, . 
"NeAce 


by fevers, will speedily re- 
Gentle emetics, and total absti- 
from food for one or two days, 
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almost always succeed in removing 
every symptom of dysentery, fever, or 
other inflammatory disease. 

The population is derived from every 
state in America, and from every coun- 
try in Europe. Irishmen and New 
Englanders form the majority west of 
the Ohio river; Kentucky and Ten- 
nesse are slave states, and have been 
settled by Virginians and Carolinians. 
The planters live in great abundance, but 
little comfort—at least what is called 
comfort in England. Their fields, whe- 
ther of maize, cotton, or tobacco are 
cultivated solely by negro slaves; the 
master occupies himself in horse-racing, 
whipping his negroes, or in travelling to 
New Orleans or Philadelphia. But 
though the general aspect of manners 
here is not of an amicable kind, there 
are many hundreds of families in Ken- 
tucky as accomplished and refined as 
any in America, and no where will you 
meet more agreeable society than in 
Lexington. But the western, or Yan- 
kee, side of the Ohio, presents the 
fairest prospect to a stranger: here no 
slaving prevails. The farmers are gene- 
rally in easy circumstances, but very few 
of them possessed of wealth; they are 
a hardy industrious race, with neat 
houses, fine fields, good orchards, and 
the external appearance of prosperity. 
The small squatters \who settle without 
leave on government lands) are in 
general a lazy unsettled race, with large 
families half naked, crowded into one 
solitary hut in the woods. They have 
plenty to eat; and for external appear- 
rances, they are as profoundly indif- 
ferent as the Indian hunter. The 
towns on the banks of the Ohio, Wheel- 
ing, Stefibenville, Marietta, Maysville, 
and Cincinnati are inhabited by an en- 
terprising people, and present a scene 
of commercial activity which, consider- 
ing the recent settlement of the country, 
is astonishing. 

The general aspect of the United 
States is that of a boundless forest. 
Even travelling between the populous 
cities on the coast, you pass through 
uncleared tracks for nearly three-fourths 
of your way; and in the most populous 
and well settled states (as those of Mas- 
sachusets and Connecticut) more than 
half of the surface is uncultivated. In 
some of the various states, the produce 
of almost every climate is raised, from 
corn of the north to the sugar of the 
south. Maize, or Indian corn, is culti- 
vated in all the states from Maine to 
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Georgia, but succeeds best in the mid. 
dle or western divisions. Sugar trom 
the maple is made, principally in the 
western country, to an amount of more 
than 10,000,000 of pounds; wheat in 
immense quantities is raised in Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, and the Western 
States, and nearly a million of bushels 
are annually exported; ‘tobacco grows 
in Maryland, Virginia, and Kentucky, 
and the quantity exported has been in 
some years as high as 80,000 hogsheads 
raw, and 1,000,000 of pounds manutac- 
tured. Cotton is cultivated from North 
Carolina to Tennessee, and is the prin- 
cipal export of the United States. About 
100,000,000 of pounds are annually 
sent to foreign countries. The sugar 
cane grows in Georgia and Louisiana ; 
about 20,000,000 of pounds of raw sugar 
are annually raised, and the cultivation 
of this tropical production is yearly ex- 
tending. Almost all the productions of 
Europe (including wine and olives) suc- 
ceed well in some of the states. 

Of the minerals of America, iron, 
coal, lime, and salt, exist in great abun- 
dance, particularly in the middle and 
western states. The manufactures of 
iron amount to about a million sterling 
in value; coal is found in the Lehigh in 
considerable quantities, and forms im- 
mense beds near Richmond in Virginia, 
where steam-engines are employed to 
work the mines. But the grand region 
of coal is beyond the Alleghanies, almost 
every hill abounds in it from Pittsburgh 
to the Miame, a distance of 500 miles, 
und traces of it are found from the Ohio 
to the rocky mountains. Salt is manus 
factured from saline springs all over 
the western country, and coal is gene- 
rally employed for this purpose. At 
the depth of 300 feet, strong lime is 
found in all the track of country from 
Pittsburgh to St. Louis. Lead is found 
in almost all the states, but is princi- 
pally wrought on the Merrimac River 
near St. Genevieve, on the Mississippi, 
where several millions of pounds are 
annually extracted from the ore. Con- 
stant lead d/ossoms, or traces of the ore, 
appear for 200 miles above St. Louis, 
and the Indian tribes bring down quan- 
tities of the metal from places still more 
remote. 

Of the wild animals, few are now 
found in the settled parts of America, 
und scarcely any that are dangerous. 
The raccoon is found in many states, 
but abounds most in the Alleghany 
mountains ; it is an animal larger than 
a fox, much resembling the bear, and is 
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very good eating, The martin, mink 
(a kind of otter) and weasel, have ae. 
thing peculiar in their habits; the skunk 
(polecat) is about eighteen inches long 
with a fox-like tail, and is particularly 
obnoxious on account of the hori 
smell it produces when irritated ; the 
French Canadians call it the devil’; bo 
(Penfant du diable.) The volves am 
foxes resemble those of Europe. The 
panther, painter, or jaguar, has much 
resemblance to a cat, and is sometimes 
of the weight of one hundred pounds, 
The Virginian oppossum is a very small 
species, eaten by the Indians. Squirrels 
of various kinds abound in the western 
states. They sometimes emigrate from 
Illinois to the Alleghanies, particularly 
when the nuts are plentiful in the moun- 
tains; and in crossing over the rivers 
on their way, thousands of them are 
killed by the tarmers, who reckon them 
delicious food. There are many other 
wild animals in the unsettled regions 
beyond the Mississippi; the above are 
those most common throughout the 
Sstutes. 

——a a 
PENITENTIARY PRISON, MILBANK. 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

Sir, 

A S the columns of your valuable 
miscellany are usually devoted to 
subjects connected with civil economy 
and general police, I consider it a 
proper vehicle for a few observa 
tions that have occurred to me on 
the construction and management ot 
the metropolitan prisons. I shall at 
present confine myself to that called 
the Penitentiary at Milbank, which was, 
I believe, the first of its kind. For al- 
though Howard contributed to the m- 
provement of many of our provincial 
prisons; yet, that important object, 
constant employment, was not duly 

considered by him. 

The design of the Milbank prison com- 
prehended all the most essential objects, 
but like most of our public works, 1 de- 
generated in its execution. The arrange 
ment of the buildings for the various pur 
poses of security, vigilant-inspection, 
cleanliness and salubrity, employment, 
and even exercise and recreation, are 
all admirable. But why place such an 
edifice in a quagmire ! It would perhaps 
be impossible, within ten miles of tow? 
to find a place in every respect et 
unfit for such an object, with the sing’ 
exception of contiguity to the metro 
polis; but it is not only in the selec- 


tion of the ground that this public job 
claims 











_— 
- 


- our attention. Being a national 
claims Ou ae 
edifice, the architect, builder, and sub- 
ordinates, took care to render it well 
worthy of the country, by the most 
complete, munificent, and even elegant 
arrangements for the internal economy 
of the inmates: the cost of it has been 
estimated at from 700/. to 902. per 
head, supposing the prison to be oc- 
cupied with the full complement of the 
establishment ! 

This, it must be confessed, iS truly 
characteristic of our national generosity. 
For the unfortunate culprits who are 
destined to “ keep their terms” in one 
of the 700/. halls of this elegant col- 
leve have, in most cases, emerged from 
the half-crown attics of St. Giles or 
St. Lukes, previous to the probationary 
examination in a certain hall in the Old 
Bailev. There is however one draw- 
back on the enjoyments of the inmates 
of this mansion, a fatal one in some 
cases, and that is the chance of not 
surviving the period of confinement. 
This fact was discovered betore twelve 
months had elapsed ftém the first 
occupation of the building; and from 
that time to the present, medical 
consultations have been held, and va- 
rious measures devised, to obtain a re- 
medy for that which is in its nature an 
irremediable evil—the constant exhala- 
tions of stagnant water, or marsh mi- 
asmata. In order to obviate, as far as 
possible, the insalubrity cof the air, Mr. 
Faraday, the able chemical assistant at 
the Royal Institution, was deputed 
some months back to superintend the 
ventilation, or rather the fumigation of 
the apartments with chlorine gas. That 
this gas possesses the property of de- 
stroying, or uniting with the gaseous 
matter, which produces contagion, has 
been long known and successfully prac- 
ised by the French chemists. And as a 
temporary remedy for purifying the air 
of any apartments in hospitals, prisons, 
ve ships, it merits attention. But then 
its effect can only be transient: the 
carbonaceous, alkaline, or whatever 
other substance exists in a depraved at- 
ape €, may be supposed to be rea- 
wi Magra by so powerful an 
a orine gas; but after the fu- 
mospheric nie a is over, and the at- 
a 7 ~~ a to such apart- 
held in ne evident that any miasma 
rn wil tee in such an atmos- 
assured]y hg prevail; and will most 
agency. “bys iminish in its deleterious 
i ; smening euclosed in the 

Sof any building. 
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The real nature of marsh miasmata, 
or aérial poison is indeed but little un- 
derstood :* its action is not susceptible 
either of chemical examination, or pa- 
thological demonstration. And as this 
morbific matter or mal-aria is uniformly 
most prevalent in low or marshy dis- 
tricts, where a large quantity of vege- 
table substances and stagnant water 
exist, In conjunction, it is quite natural 
to ascribe the origin of the evil to the 
locality of the surface, by disengaging a 
large portion of noxious gases. 

Yet it would be absurd to imagine 
that the purification of a mite of apart- 
ments by chemical means would have 
anything more than a temporary effect. 

It must be admitted that many marshy 
districts are capable of having the at- 
mosphere somewhat ameliorated by 
draining; or in other words, by dividing 
the surface between actual water-drains 
and dry-land, instead of allowing it 
to remain in a state of quagmire, half 
wet, half dry; but it is equally obvious, 
that nothing short of absolute folly, or 
something less excusable, could induce 
any individual or board of individuals, 
to select such a spot for the erection of 
a permanent building, which building 
should cost the country above half a 
million sterling, and be destined for the 
permanent residence of above a thou- 
sand human beings. The site of the 
House of Correction, Coldbath-fields, 
is far from being desirable, owing to the 
filthy rivulet adjacent, called the Fleet- 
brook, or ditch; but the site on which 
the Penitentiary is erected is infinitely 
worse. It is below the general level of 
the adjacent district, and consequently 
cau never admit of draining effectually. 
It is probable that eventually it will be 
found advisable to abandon the building 
altogether, at least for its present pur- 
poses ; 


* The best observations the writer has 
met with on this interesting subject was in 
a work where it could have been least ex- 
pected, a late article headed “ Mal-aria,”’ 
in the Quarterly Review !—If the learned 
writer of that article, in referring to the 
Pontine marshes, the swamps of Holland, 
the marshes of Essex and Lincoln, &c., 
had extended his views to the swamps of 
Milbank and its vicinity, he would have 
brought the subject more home to the com- 
prehension of many of his readers. The well 
known principles of that work, however, 
not being favourable to home researches, may 
perhaps account for the author having left 
us quite in the dark with regard to the mal- 
aria of the home department. 
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poses; for although the enterprizing 
spirit of speculation may induce them 
to erect buildings in the neighbourhood, 
and consequently to construct sewers 
and partial drains to carry off the sur- 
face water, yet it may be assumed as a 
matter quite inpossible to render the air 
of such a district even moderately sa- 
lubrious. 

Though the exhalations arising from 
the putrefaction of vegetable matter 
would in some degree be diminished by 
covering one-third or one-fourth of the 
surface with buildings ; yet atmos;-heric 
air, saturated with moisture and con- 
fined, even for a short period, within 
the walls of a building, is well known 
to be unfit for respiration, more es- 
pecially by those persons who have not 
the advantage of robust health, or who 
are devoted to sedentary employments. 

Mr. Faraday having, in the last num- 
ber of the Journal of Science, given an 
account of the method pursued under 
his direction for fumigating this prison, 
I shall conclude my present remarks by 
quoting a few of his observations. 

After deciding upon fumigating the pri- 
son (says Mr. Faraday) by chlorine (gas), 
the next mode was to ascertain the most 
favourable mode of applying it; and I was 
desirous, for many reasons, of obtaining a 
gradual and successive development of the 
disinfecting agent, rather than a sudden and 
short one. The latter mode, though it 
would have filled the building at once, and 
probably very effectually, yet would se- 
riously have incommoded the operators, and 
would also soon have disappeared in con- 
sequence of absorption by the limed walls, 
and from dissipation through apertures that 
would inevitably remain unclosed in dif- 
ferent parts of the building; whilst the for- 
mer mode, by continually supplying the 
disinfecting agent to the atmosphere of the 
place for a length of time, would enable it 
better to act on the bedding, clothing, and 
other articles left in the cells, and allow it 
also to penetrate more perfectly to every 
part of the building itself. 

The materials used were those usually 
employed for the purpose, namely, com- 
mon salt, oxide of manganese in powder, 
and oil of vitriol. On making experiments 
with these substances as furnished by the 
dealer for the fumigation, I found that mix- 
ture of one part by weight of common salt, 
and one part of manganese, when acted 
upon by two parts of oil of vitriol pre- 
viously diluted with half its weight of water, 
and left until cold, gave the best results. 
Such a mixture made at the temperature 
60° Fahrenheit, liberated no muriatiec acid, 
but in a few minutes began to evolve chlo- 
rine vapour, and continued to do so for the 
space of four days subsequent. When exa- 
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mined on the fifth day, and urged by hey: 
so as to make the liquid evolye gjj 
chlorme it contained, very little additions 
was procured, Such a mixture may, ther. 
fore, be considered as having liberated js, 
chlorine gradually, but perfectly without tj, 
application of any extraneous heat, and :. 
therefore very proper for extensive fyi. 
gation. 

The vessels in which the mixture js 4, 
be made should be flat, and such as ay. 
least liable to be acted on by the chlorine 
or the acid mixture. Common red pans 
were used in the Penitentiary, for, a con. 
siderable number being required, better 
earthenware would have Leen too exper. 
sive. Each pan conf&ined about fow 
quarts. 

The salt being pulverized by a wooden 
mallet, an equal quantity of the oxide of 
mangunese was added and well mixed to- 
gether. The acid aud water were mixed 
in a separate wooden tub; the water being 
poured in first, and the acid added, gradu- 
all stirring it at the time, the heat produced 
being considerable, it will be necessary tw 
allow a few hours for it to subside previous 
tv adding the whole of the acid, when itis 
to be well stirred and left to cool. The di- 
luted acid wes mixed with the salt and 
manganese, in the proportion of 44 pounds 
of the former to 33 pounds of the latter, and 
the mixture well stirred. This was done 
without any inconvenience to the operator, 
except when the acid was applied too warm: 
there was sufficient time to go from pan to 
pan, and to close the various galleries in 
succession. In half an hour it was almost 
impossible to enter, and in looking along 
the gallery (150 feet in length), the yellow 
tint of the atmosphere could be easily per- 
ceived ; and up to the fifth day the pecu- 
liar odour of the chlorine gas could be dis- 
tinguished throughout the building. After 
the sixth day the pans were removed 
(though in some cases with difficulty), to 
be emptied and used elsewhere; after 
which the doors and windows of the cells, 
which had been carefully stopped pre- 
viously, were thrown open. It was est 
mated that the contents of each pan would 
yield about 5} cubic feet, or one pound 
weight of chlorine gas. The whole quall- 
tity of materials used was 700 Ib. of salt, 
700 Ib of manganese, and 1,400 Ib. of oil of 
vitriol The space requiring fumigation 
amounting to nearly 2,C00,000 cubic feet; 
and the surface of the walls, inclusive of the 
furniture, &e., about 1,200,000 square feet. 
This surface was principally stone and brick, 
most of which had been lime washed. 

number of cells and other apartments W# 
nearly 1,200. 

It was desirable for many reasons that 
the Penitentiary should be fumigated in the 
most unexceptionable manner; and 
means employed were therefore probably % 
a far greater extent than might have been 
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here employed may be there- 
red as sufticient for the most 
And although the limits 
ure rather guessed at than judged of by any 
well-founded rule; yet I should consider 
that from one-half to one-fourth of the chlo- 
rine here employed is quite sufficient for 
any of the usual cases where fumigation 


may be required. 


extreme case. 


PuBLICOLaA. 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
Some OnseRVATIONS on HypRopnosta. 


By John Fosbroke, Esq., Resident 

Surgeon at Cheltenham. 

OR the last year or more, reports 

of cases of hydrophobia have been 
very general. To me, however, the 
assertion of the actual existence of hy- 
drophobia in most of these cases is much 
more confident than the difficulty of 
distinguishing the disease would seem 
to warrant. Indeed, it would appear 
that detail was thought unnecessary ; 
that the cases were so obvious, that to 
have known of the indisposition of a 
dog, and to have given it the appella- 
tion of hydrophobia was sufficient. The 
same complacent mode of settling the 
existence of hydrophobia occurs also 
where scientific and close discrimina- 
tion would be looked for. I allude 
to the Parisian cases. There it seems 
that blood was abstracted from the 
veins, and water injected into them, 
ma case of hydrophobia so called, 
which evidently was neither more nor 
less than phrenitis. This experiment 
was unsuccessful, and the probability 
seems to be that it always will be so. 
The aqueous injections* were first tried 
upon dogs, and, if my memory is not trea- 
cherous, they died in consequence of 
the process. 

Such is the loose and doubtful 
manner in which cases of hydrophobia 
4 generally reported. Yet one Eng- 
‘ish author has described the disease 
with singular accuracy; and it seems 
hot a little surprising that his informa- 
tion should have been so entirely over- 
looked. The late Dr. Parry of ‘Bath,+ 
and Dr. Parry alone, has given such 
al account of the order and quality 
of the true symptoms of that disease 
4 would enable any body to dis- 
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tinguish it accurately. It seems de- 
sirable to recall public attention to this 
subject now more particularly, when, 
though Dr, Parry could find only thirty- 
six well authenticated cases of genuine 
hydrophobia, as many occur almost 
every month, if newspapers are to be 
credited. A tabular view of the lead- 
ing discriminations, circulated in a 
public journal, would be of much use, 
both towards preventing those vague 
rumours and descriptions which lead to 
a barbarous carnage among animals, and 
oftentimes to a disease altogether illu- 
sory, viz. mental hydrophobia. In ano- 
ther point of view, it is no less neces- 
sary that some tests should be applied, 
that the new experiments may be con- 
fined to real cases of hydrophobia: for 
in any other disease confounded with 
it, if these experiments do not directly 
tend to the destruction of the patient, 
which is not quite clear, they may do 
so indirectly, by superseding other more 
availing processes. | 

Dr. Parry first shews the great resem- 
blance and yet essential difference be- 
tween the effects of terror and the ge- 
nuine hydrophobia. In the cases of 
true rabies, which illustrate this differ- 
ence, the patients were indifferent and 
unconcerned about the accident which 
gave rise to it. 

The characteristics of genuine rabies 
are ; 

1. The part which is primarily affected, 
so as to give occasion to the symptom called 
hydrophobia, is not the pharynx, cesopha- 
gus, or stomach ; but the upper portion of 
the trachea, together with other parts of 
the apparatus concerned in the functions 
of respiration. The truth of this position is 
evident from the following circumstances :— 
First, At certain periods of the disease, the 
capability of swallowing solids without diff- 
culty or any tendency to the production 
of convulsion. — Secondly, The local con- 
vulsions being brought on not only by 
swallowing, but by a quick impulse of air. 
— Thirdly, Spontaneous attacks of the con- 
yvulsions begin with a violent sobbing inspi- 
ration, in which the shoulders are generally 
preternaturally elevated, as in asthma, and 
the abdomen strongly protruded by the 
forcible depression of the diaphragm. — 
Fourthly, This state is still morg strongly 
marked when the convulsion is brought on 
by the attempt to swallow liquids,—by the 
mere contact of them with the fauces, be- 
fore any attempt to swallow them,—by the 
apprehension of them, or by the strong 1m- 
pulse of air ; in either of which cases the 
power of respiration seems suspended, or 
very irregularly performed ; and the patient 
experiences a sense of strangulation, which 
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shews itself by an apparent constriction of 
the rima glottidis, and in the corresponding 
gestures of the patient. In these attacks, 
it appears that that important part of the 
system of respiration, the diaphragm, 1s 
preternaturally affected. _ 

2, Another circumstance, characteristic 
of this disease, is an inordinate action of the 
voluntary muscles. The muscles seem 
always to overact the intention of the 
mind. 

3. A third characteristic circumstance is 
the peculiar nature of the delirium. The 
patient shall go on talking with vehemence, 
and fur many successive hours, of past 
events, as if they were actually present ; 
shall fancy objects to be different from what 
they really are, and shall even act on those 
delusions ; and yet no sooner is his atten- 
tion exerted by questions put to him by his 
friends, than he shall answer them, and 
continue for a considerable time to converse 
with a calmness of manner, and coherency 
of ideas, precisely similar to those of a per- 
son in perfect health. 

4. In the rabies canina the convulsions 
do not take place till long after the dread of 
liquids has been distinctly marked, and till 
the disease is nearly terminated. 

5. Of persons bitten by dogs really mad, 
it is probable that orly a small proportion 
become hydrophobous. Bites on the face 
are most certain of infecting: bites through 
clothes generally fail to injure. 

6. The duration of the disease is dif- 
ferent in different patients. In a great ma- 
jority of cases, the disease terminates in 
death within four days from the first affec- 
tion of the organs of respiration. 

7. Some pain, if not in the part itself, at 
least in the course of the nerves supplying 
it, has usually attended the commence- 
ment, and a considerable part of the course 
of the constitutional malady. 


8. There cannot be a greater mistake 
than to suppose either that the fever of 
hydrophobia is of the inflammatory kind, or 
that its peculiar symptom arises from 
local inflammation of the fauces, or any 
other part. Dissection has shewed no 
disease of an inflammatory kind, either in 
the organs of respiration, or the alimentary 
canal ; appearances about the bilious coat 
of the cesophagus, trachea, &c., are merely 
coincidences or effects; for it is evident 
that they are not essential to canine hydro- 
phobia, either as causes or adjuncts, since 
in many cases in dissection no such appear- 
ances have existed. The symptoms of in- 
flammation in these parts bear no real re- 
semblance to the phenomena of canine 
hydrophobia. 

9. The dread of drinking in canine hydro- 
vhabia is far from arising from an aversion 
to liquids, as such. There is in reality a 
strong desire to drink, and the dread appears 
to originate solely from the recollection of the 
great sufferings produced by the attempt. — 
It cannot be denied, that dogs will often 
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lap while under this disease ; besides wh; 
it should continually be borne in mind, ic 
what is called hydrophobia, or he dn - 
water, is not the disease itself, but enh y 
symptomof the disease, which differs in ic “e 
in different patients, and without the spree 
ence of which the patient would as naka 
and probably as soon, die, as when it erists ‘ 
the greatest degree. A patient has swallove; 
liquids in quantilies Sully sufficient to presene 
life, were that conaition alone adequate t 
purpose. 

10. In order to ascertain the existenr 
of the disease in question, the distingyis)- 
ing effect of the attempt to swallow liquids 
or their contact with the mouth, must ly 
not mere dread, or resistance, or agitation, 
or even general spasms or convulsions, th: 
last of which never occur in the rabies caning 
till a very short time before death,—but that 
peculiar strangulation, or affection of the 
respiratory organs, which has been before 
fully described. Unless this occurs, the 
characteristic symptom of hydrophobia cc. 
nina is absolutely wanting. 

ll. First, Patients do not fave at the be- 
ginning of injury from animals,—and never, 
at any period, either in connexion with the 
sight of water or without it, except from 
recollection of a bite, and apprehension of 
its consequences. — Secondly, The disease 
for the most part, if not always, begins with 
a hot skin, and certain other symptoms of 
fever, which are anterior by several hours 
to the dread of liquids. — Thirdly, Patients 
sometimes sleep after the commencement 
of hydrophobia. — Fourthly, There are 
rarely in that disease any savage contortions 
of countenance, except temporarily, dunng 
the local spasms of respiration, or till the 
last general convulsions take place. — 
Fourthly, Sometimes the general convul- 
sions do not occur at all; but when they do 
exist, they have usually perfect intermissions 
of longer or shorter duration.— Lastly, The 
characteristic of canine hydrophobia tm man's 
a local spasm of the respiratory organs alune, 
very short as to duration, and having long 
and perfect intervals, but, while it lasts, 
threatening suffocation, — occuring some- 
times spontaneously, whether during sleep 
or watching, and always from the contact 
of liquids with the inside of the fauces. 

Among the equivocal symptoms that 
are not characteristic of hydrophobia, 

are, difficulty of swallowing, with 4 
rising up of the whole larynx and pha- 

rynx, as in hysteria; loss of voice; 

horror of liquids remaining after the 
difficulty of swallowing has ceased ; 
the production of convulsions from the 
horror of liquids and _ noises ; difficulty 
of swallowing, and convulsions about 
the throat without disordered resp!" 
tion; general agitation and horror from 
the attempt to swallow liquids or solids 
without convulsions, local or genera, or 
delirium. 
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As in various diseases, dogs are dis- 
posed to each other, that circumstance 
is not characteristic. So also, “ cha- 
racteristic howls ;”" aversion from water ; 
the disposition to bite; ~ lapping eager- 
ly” the lapping of their own urine; 
<utting the face into water, and not 
Py wines a bark mixed with a howl; 


swallowing ; : 
- howl at all; a natural bark without 


, howl; a departure from his usual ha- 
bits; picking up straws, rags, _&e. 5 
conceiving antipathies to other animals, 
especially cats, are with regard to ani- 
mals, none of the signs diagnostic of 
rabies. “If there be any signs by which 
the rabies contagiosa is capable of being 
ascertained in man, the same pathog- 
nomies also exist under, certain modi- 
fications, in brute animals.”* Dr. Parry 
found a close coincidence betwixt 
the characterizing symptoms and mor- 
bid appearances of rabies contagicsa, 
as described in man and animals, 
When pigs and other animals are bitten 
about the ears by dogs, they are ren- 
dered liable to tetanic and phrenetic 
atfections, with general or local convul- 
sions, which symptoms are generally as- 
ctibed to hydrophobia. Dr. Parry cites 
many instances of false conclusions on 
this head. 

Among the plans which at different 
tines have been recommended, and 
“have duped mankind,’ may be 
reckoned, 

Bleeding from the arm, jugulars, tem- 
poral artery, and by leeches, purging, 
emollient glysters, scarification and blister- 
ug of the cicatrices, blisters to the throat 
and other parts, oil by the mouth, 
glysters by unction and by bathing, cai- 
japut-oil, warm and cold bathing; the 
latter, so far as to produce a temporary sus- 
pension of the senses; galvanism, elec- 
‘ncity, vinegar, ammonia, pure and sub- 
carbonated ; cinchona, snake-root, ipe- 
cacuanha, camphor, musk, assafcetida, to- 
bacco externally, and in glysters; helle- 
bore, Opium to an astonishing extent, mer- 
cury in all forms, antimony, copper, zinc, 
‘ron, and arsenic, Several of these seem 
(0 have aggravated the disease, or com- 
bined with it their own specific noxious 
wr but no one has gone any way to- 

rs producing a cure. 

There is nothing in the vague rela- 
ani which water bears to the rabies, 
te induce any expectation on phi- 
“sophical principles of its success by 


a 





wrk... resemblance of the chief charac- 

thao — in man and dogs is, there- 

en = “ps as great as the nature and con- 

Dr p OF the two animals will admit.” — 
rP., p. 199, 
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injection into the veins after bleeding. 
Of its reported effects in one case, 
there are none which would not follow 
large bleeding, or that may not either 
sometimes occur on a certain stage of 
hydrophobia, or of general convulsions, 
spontaneously. 

Among the vaunted prophylactics of 
hydrophobia, none have gained any cre- 
dit with professional men, except exci- 
sion. Nevertheless I consider the re- 
puted preventive powers of bathing in 
salt-water to be entitled to more con- 
sideration than medical men have felt 
inclined to bestow. The practice has 
existed from time immemorial, on the 
banks of the Severn, and the casual ob- 
servation of many years suggests to me 
no One instance of hydrophobia having 
occurred to any person who had had 
recourse to bathing after being bitten. 
Moreover, the information of very old 
persons, as far as I have entered into 
the investigation, does not tend at all to 
invalidate the popular confidence in this 
mode of defence against hydrophobia. 

Dr. Jenner, who was born and died 
on the banks of the Severn, favoured 
the popular opinion. The late Mr. 
Charles B. Trye is said to have been 
credulous of the preventive powers of 
bathing. 

On the banks of this river there are 
many dipping posts, usually signified by 
a board with “ Men and animals is dipt 
here.” The mode is rather rude; a 
girdle with a rope is passed about the 
middle, and the patient is ducked till 
the vital functions are almost suspend- 
ed. It would be needless to hint what 
impressions are necessarily made on the 
nervous system, what forcible re-actions 
of the heart and internal system are 
excited. Nor is this method limited 
to cases of hydrophobia; it is prac- 
tised in several forms of  scrofula, 
glandular enlargements, swelling of 
joints, local suppurations, &c., as also 
in many cutaneous diseases, accom- 
panied with redundancies on the sur- 
face, as, for example, the varieties of 
lepra and psoriosis. The period occu- 
pied in a course of bathing lasts during 
seven spring tides. The place usually 
chosen 1s a dyke, into which the Severn 
flows at high water. Several instances 
have been related to me of the success 
of this extraordinary and lengthened 
process of bathing, and of the vehement 
re-actions excited by an agency so sudden 
and powerful. Probablythe same principle 
would be applied on a more extensive 
scale with much advantage in diseases of 
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the skin, and those graver local diseases 
connected with feeble powers of the con- 
stitution, and of the circulating and 
absorbent systems. I question much 
whether the partial utility of sea bathing 
is not owing to a degree of the same 
influences that are excited by the power- 
ful methods of bathing practised on the 
banks of the Severn. 
— a 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


Sir! 

HERE is an universal bemoaning 

in London, on account of the sup- 
posed failure of the crop of apples this 
autumn, and which I see is reiterated 
at the close of the meteorological re- 
port in the Monthly Magazine for the 
past month. Ithink, therefore, it may 
be useful to say, that I returned from a 
trip through Herefordshire a few weeks 
ago, and the crop of apples is so abun- 
dant, that I saw the loaded branches 
absolutely propped with poles, to pre- 
vent the weight of fruit from breaking 
them off. 

Happening to find myself seated next 
a wholesale fruit dealer on the top of 
the Ludlow mail, I inquired respecting 
the disposal of this immense crop, and 
was surprised to hear that large quan- 
tities are packed in hogsheads, and for- 
warded by water conveyance from Wor- 
cester to Liverpool, Glasgow, and Edin- 
burgh. 

How is it, Mr. Editor, we have not 
yet had our share of these Hereford- 
shire apples? Surely, with the facilities 
of water conveyance to-the metropolis, 
we shall have no longer occasion to re- 
gret a scarcity of that valuable, useful, 
and saleable truit—the apple. 

Your old subscriber, 
London, October 2, 1824. D. 
——ae~—— 

For the Monthly Magazine. 
JOURNAL Of an OFFICER residing in co- 
LUMBIA, from MARACAIBO fo MERIDA. 

EAVING Maracaibo early in the 

morning we proceeded by the lake 
until we arrived at Puebla Laguna, a 
small village about six leagues from 
Maracaibo, consisting of about forty 
houses or huts, on the margin of the 
lake : here we proposed breakfasting. 
Having sent one of our gondoliers, or 
bargemen, to announce our arrival to 
the villagers, the chief person came to 
the beach to invite us; and we accom- 
panied him to his habitation, throuch a 
long pathway, intersected with cocoa- 
nut trees of an amazing height, and 
bending with the weight of the nuts ; 
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this damp situation being favourable ‘ 
the growth of them. As we entered his 
house,—an_ open house to the world 
having neither door nor windoy— 
his daughters, six in number, were 
employed in making tippets, or hand, 
kerchiefs, of the down of the golden 

heron, — myriads of whieh resort t 

this lake. These tippets, made in alter. 

nate lines, were tinged with the bea). 

tiful tints which the plumage of thos 

tropical birds display, especially when 

exposed to the rays of the sun. Eyey 

in Europe they would be considere; 

rich and beautiful. I wished to pur. 

chase one, but was told the sale of then, 

was prohibited, until the state officers 

ladies were first supplied. This branch 

of feather-manufacture was confined to 

the nuns of St. Clara, until the reyolu- 

tion caused a schism amongst them, 
and some of them left the convent; 

among which was Leona, our host's 
daughter, a fat, pleasant woman, about 
forty, who communicated her knowledge 
to her sisters. This radical nun in- 
formed me that the knowledge of their 
handicraft was obtained by the sister- 
hood from an Englishwoman, the wiie 
of a deserter from Buenos Ayres, who 
left General Whitelocke’s divison, and 
died at the hospital at Merida; to 
her the nuns were also indebted for 
many recipes in cookery as well as 
millinery. A large basket of wild-fow!s’ 
eges having been brought in by an Indian 
boy, Leona began to prepare breaktast. 
As I had some curiosity respecting the 
mode of dressing plantains, I watched her 
culinary preparations, which consisted 
of lard, seasoned with Chili pepper and 
lime-juice, in which the plantains were 
fried, being garnished with pomegranate- 
seed and some red berries. In like 
manner were fried the eggs, and a species 
of fish not unlike trout, except the head, 
which resembled a mullet, of very deli- 
cate flavour. Our breakfast cousisted 
of those, with the addition of cocoa-n 
milk and coffee; and never did I break- 
fast with so much gusto; while Leonas 
pleasant sallies made me forget I was 
in company with one of the holy siste!- 
hood of Santa Clara. I asked her whe- 
ther she meant to return to the —_— 
now that her party were successil! : 
she said, not until her poor father lett 
this world, as she was his principal = 
port since he lost his sons in the i 
raceas struggle. I told her, dre ¢ 
she was more laudably employed 10 i 
way than in working out her own sav 
tion in acorner of a cell; and ad a 
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‘ous duties of a wife would do her 
more honour in the next world, than 
mortification would in this. She burst 
‘nto a fit of laughter, and told me that 
the English always endeavoured to lead 
oor women astray,—and that the solda- 
os sangras, Who remained after White- 
locke, played the devil in the country. 
Having remarked a little coral cross 
which I wore, she said I was a Christian. 
“Yes,” I said, and wished to make her a 
present of it ; but she received it reluc- 
tantly. I now took my leave of my kind 
host, and wanted to force two dollars on 
him; but he refused, adding that Leona 
would be very angry, after receiving my 
handsome present. But judge of my 
surprise at seeing a small wicker-basket, 
crammed with three days’ cooked pro- 
visions, sent off to the boat by Leona’s 
orders. I now shook hands with this 
ool-natured nun: shewing her a ring, 
i told her jocosely I meant that should 
bind us. She smiled, and looking up, 
said her husband was in heaven; but 
should she marry on earth, she would 
choose me; at the same time, giving me 
one of those tippets, she requested I 
would let no’ person see it until I ar- 
rived in Europe, when I should some- 
times think on her. 

The sun shone in full splendour 
over the lake, adding beauty and dig- 
nity to rocks, trees, and precipices that 
overlooked it, and were reflected in 
the crystal waters. On _ the right, 
the country appeared more open, with 
very little cultivation. Although the 
vottom appeared thirteen or fourteen 
fathoms in depth, a person would sup- 
pose it within a fathom, and that its in- 
numerable finny inhabitants of every hue 
were within grasp, such was the clearness 
and transparency of the gravelly bot- 
tom, Impregnated with gold and other 
minerals, with a quantity of crystalline 
cravel and shells. About three leagues 
distant we betook ourselves to our 
mules, which had made a circuit of the 
lake in order to join us, and proceeded 
— country by the river Chama, that 
ae the rugged and painful 
ee onal nn with great velo- 
bed of — ing — along a 
smooth sheet of oa a Be . 
an irresular cas r er, at other times, 
haua er — After a painful 
ition > tet at a bleak emi- 
iil hue — an » on which was built 
hema ae we halted. But judge 
wretched “Wai at finding here the 
wa ation of an English de- 

>» the last stage of a consump- 


the p 
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tion; he had undergone a severe castiga- 
tion by order of Morales, for refusing 
to fight against the British legion at 
Boyaca: he was tied up, and got four 
hundred lashes on the soles of his feet 
with a peterculo, added to the mal- 
ditas or ulcers, caused by the mus- 
quitoes in prison, of the most painful 
description, discharging a fetid ichor. 
He informed me, that being disgusted 
with Whitelocke’s treachery, he, with a 
number of others, deserted from Monte 
Video, allured by the promises of the 
treacherous Spaniards; that after living 
a debauched life, most of them died un- 
pitied ; that disgusted with this sort of 
life, he took up with a native woman, 
who remained constant to him even to 
that moment, and aided his escape from 
the dungeon of Maracaibo. He regretted 
that he had ever left his brave regiment, 
and placed confidence in the faithless 
Spaniards. Having recommended him to 
the care of Dr. Murphy, the surgeon- 
general at Valentia, whose countryman 
he was, we continued our route to 
Merida, along a beautiful and pictu- 
resque country, abounding in haciendas, 
or plantations of sugar: here the vine 
and olive are cultivated. Merida ap- 
peared in view, situated in the most 
fertile spot in the world, with an 
equality of climate seldom known, only 
from forty-four to sixty-four degrees. 
Here 2 man can choose his own tem- 
perature, as he may live in the valley 
in sixty-four degrees in the shade, and 
walk in two hours to where the ther- 
mometer will get down to forty, or even 
lower, as he ascends the lofty Paramo ; 
or he may live mid-ways, and have his 
haciendas in the valley; he may com- 
bine, too, interest with all those ad- 
vantages, as the haciendas yield in- 
credible crops of wheat, pease, pulse, 
beans, potatoes, Indian corn, even 
indigo, cotton; and, in a word, the 

roducts of India, as well as Europe, 
may be the property of one man on the 
same estate. 

The town of Merida is the second 
largest in the province of Venezuela, 
but, like its rival the Carraccas, has 
suffered by the earthquakes. Two- 
thirds of the buildings are in ruins, 
and some very fine houses are uninha- 
bited, although tastefully ornamented 
with gilded pillars and handsome ve- 
randas ; also green-houses and kitchen 
gardens. This town exhibits more of 
European taste than any in South 
America, and is better adapted for an 


European settlement than any other, 
from 
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from the equality of its climate, fertility 
of its soil, and proximity to the port of 
Maracaibo, being only five days’ jour- 
ney from Merida. A little trouble 
would make the Chama, which washes 
the town, navigable to the lake of Ma- 
racaibo: this is the entrepot for the 
commerce of the Lanos. Perhaps there 
is not in the world a happier spot, as 
the clergy knew, having immense ha- 
ciendas here: there were three Domini- 
can friars and two convents,—verifying 
the remark of the learned gentleman 
who said, 

No jesuit ever took in hand 

To build a church in barren land. 


And, indeed, the holy fathers were so 
well aware of the delights of this little 
paradise, that they very charitably ex- 
cluded every person who was nota well- 
known benefactor to their community. 
But-there are at present but a few radical 
monks in our convent, and a few nuns 
of the same denomination. Here area 
greater number of flowers and exotics 
than are to be found in any collection ; 
and Iam persuaded, that the place will 
become an European settlement, com- 
bining all those advantages to the quan- 
tity of neglected estate in its vicinity, 
and the mildness of the laws. 
——a——— 

To the Editor*of the Monthly Magazine. 

SR: 

HAVE long been of opinion, that 

the general treatment of cuta- 
neous diseases in this country is found- 
ed on irrational principles—an_ opi- 
nion not so much deduced from phy- 
siological speculations, as from obser- 
vation of the general mode of treat- 
ing this class of diseases practised by 
the continental physicians. But I have 
been deterred from communicating my 
ideas on the subject to any of the medi- 
cal publications of the day, under the 
impression, that as it might possibly be 
construed into an indirect censure on 
the usual practice of the regular prac- 
titioners, it would not probably have 
gained insertion, 

As your pages however appear to be 
open to all parties, if you think the fol- 
lowing remarks sufficiently important for 
your miscellany, they are much at your 
service, ; 

The climate of Great Britain is pro- 
verbially said to be more subject to 
vicissitudes than that of any other coun- 
try in Europe, which is doubtless owing 
to our insular situation. But it is not 
only the rapid change of temperature 
(amounting frequently to 30° or 40° 
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between the day and night, and often 
15° or 20° between two successive days 
which is alone injurious to health; th. 
hygrometric changes, which so rapiil 
succeed each other, more especially 
during the autumnal months, are per. 
haps no less instrumental in producing 
derangement in the animal funetions, 
more particularly by means of the biliary 
secretions. And as the effect of either 
a humid or a dry atmosphere, must be 
exerted principally, if not wholly, 
through the medium of the skin, ye 
shall find, on a slight examination, suf. 
ficient data to account for the origin 
and prevalence of most of the disorders 
called cutaneous ; and probably of many 
others, more deeply seated in the sys. 
tem, classed under the heads of glan. 
dular and chronic. 

It has been justly observed, that the 
discharge of feculent matter by the 
emunctories of the skin, is of more im- 
portance in the preservation of health 
than any, or all the other excretions of 
the body united. And, it may be added, 
whenever the action of the skin ceases 
or becomes obstructed—if the other 
excretory functions be not stimulated in 
an equal proportion,—the system inva- 
riably feels its effects within twenty-four 
hours. 

But will stimuli, applied internally 
in all cases (or even in the majority of 
cases), operate as a compensation for 
the external obstruction of the skin? 
Both observation and analogy would 
make us decide in the negative; yet 
the general practice of this country 1s to 
resort to internal application, by means 
of the stomach and its auxiliaries, 10 
order to get rid of external or local ob- 
struction. It would perhaps savour too 
much of empiricism to say, that all cu- 
taneous disease arose from injudicious 
treatment of obstructed perspiration. 
But when it is considered that this co- 
pious excretion is not merely aqueous 
vapour, but the feculent residuum 0 
the vessels of the skin also in a state of 


solution; it is easy to conceive that if 


such morbific matter be locked up ™ 
the pores through any external impedi- 
ment, instead of being expelled, that it 
must have a rapid tendency to wert 
tion, or the formation of pus, which ! 
be in proportion to the animal heat 0 
the patient. and to the vitiated state ° 
the fluids generally. 

The late researches of a few accurate 
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of cutaneous diseases, having shewn the 
‘ejstence of animalcula i psora, and 
nei other varieties of cuticular di- 
wes seems rather to favour than mili- 
sate against the supposition, that most 
of these disorders owe their origin to 
the feculent matter, called perspiration, 
being shut up in the interstices of the 
kin, and subsequently putrifying and 


viving existence to myriads of animal- 


cule. P 
The most simple as well as most ef- 


fectual means of relieving the skin ap- 
ears to be by the use of the warm bath, 
either in the form of fresh or saline 
water, or, which is far preferable, in the 
yaporific or gaseous form. Notwith- 
standing all the great cities of the con- 
tinent are provided with baths (both 
public and private, cold and warm), 
which are generally resorted to by the 
inhabitants, not only as an article of 
luxury and cleanliness, but as a resto- 
rative after fatigue or exposure to incle- 
ment weather; yet the English have in 
seneral a disinclination to the enjoy- 
ment of this genuine though temperate 
luxury. 

It seems extraordinary that so valu- 
able a domestic medicine as a warm 
bath should not form an appendage to 
every opulent mansion in the kingdom. 
There appears to be a very mistaken 
notion among our countrymen, that 
the occasional use of a warm-bath 
renders the body more liable to cold. 
This, however, is so far from being 
the’ case, that the inhabitants of Pe- 
tersburgh, Moscow, &c. are accus- 
tomed to the frequent use of the warm 
bath, and immediately after to throw 
themselves into cold water, even in the 
winter season; both for the purpose of 
recreation and to render themselves 
hardier, and Jess liable to colds. 

Custom is every thing, And as the 
human skin may be almost compared to 
4 sponge with its pores filled with water, 
when the warm bath has produced a 
‘oplous discharge of the perspirable 
‘apour, and thus carried off the fecu- 
lent, or carbonaceous and alkaline mat- 
‘er from the vessels of the skin, the 
sudden immersion in cold water, or ina 
shower bath, instantly closes the minute 
fart of the epidermis, thus prevent- 

¢ the lability to “ take cold,” and at 
te same time bracing the muscles of 
the , hole body. . 
bath theo to the use of the warm 
Pee! sac some discretion is un- 
sirable ay It is neither de- 

ave the temperature too 
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high (especially on first entering) nor to 
remain too long in the bath. Any me- 
dical adviser will, however, be capable 
of deciding on these points, according 
to the general habits or health of the 
patient. 

But for persons of a delicate frame, 
the fumigating vapour-bath possesses 
very decided advantages over a water- 
bath. The weight or pressure of the 
water is very oppressive, and almost 
painful to persons labouring under asth- 
matic or liver complaints; while vapour 
acts insensibly on the skin, or rather it 
affords an agreeable sensation almost 
immediately, by releasing the constric- 
tion of the pores, and allowing them to 
discharge their morbid contents. 

But it has been proved that medicated 
vapour baths have much greater influ- 
ence than mere water-vapour, by acting 
chemically on the patient, and thus, while 
it dissolves and carries off the feculent 
matter, it brings on a healthy action of 
the skin, by promoting a freer circula- 
tion of the blood through its minute 
vessels. 

In cases where the skin is turgid and 
insensible, the chlorine gas (ox ymuriatic) 
has been found most efficacious, and 
chlorine vapour has been used with the 
most decided success by Mr. Wallace in 
the Dublin hospitals. 

But where the patient is in a consider- 
able state of irritability, or a general 
debility from chronic disease prevails, 
the sulphurous vapour baths are cer- 
tainly the most advantageous. I speak 
from experience, having lately tried 
those of Mr. Green, in Bury Street. 
But the action of sulphur in the state of 
vapour has a more powerful effect on 
the system generally, than would be 
inferred ad priori, Numerous cases of 
obstinate chronic diseases, as rheuma- 


tism, gout, and visceral obstructions of 


long standing, are stated by Mr. Green 
to have yielded to a judicious use of the 
sulphurous, or fumigating bath. 

It was my intention to have gone 
into a brief inquiry concerning the re- 
puted efficacy of salt-water bathing, as 
a remedy for scrophulous disease ; but 
I am apprehensive I have already tres- 
passed too much on your valuable co- 
lumns. 7. We We 

Mary-le-bone, 10th Oct. 1824. 

—— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
THE ANCIENT SCLAVONIAN LANGUAGE, 
F this comparatively ancient lan- 
O guage little or nothing is known 


in the west of Europe: it is — 
we 
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well worthy of the attention of the 
learned philologist, although its litera- 
ture be very limited, as being to this 
day the sacred or church language of all 
the people of the Sclavonian race be- 
longing to the Greek church, and 
amounting to no less than thirty-six 
millions; and even that of the Roman 
Catholics, called Glagolites, in Dal- 
matia and Istria. This language is a 
dialect of the South-Danube, which 
during the ninth century, from among 
all the Sclavonian dialects, was first 
fixed in writing by the brothers Cyrillus 
and Methodius, of Salonica, in Mace- 
donia. As a living language, however, 
it is now extinct, and only studied by 
the priests as the language of their 
worship. 

Of the present three South Sclavo- 
nian dialects, the Bulgarian, the Servian, 
and Windian, the latter seems, both 
historically and /inguistically, most di- 
rectly to be descended from that dia- 
lect of the ninth century. We say 
historically, because Methodius was for 
a long period their archbishop ; and /in- 
guistically, because it approaches the 
church language more nearly than either 
of the two other Sclavonian dialects. 

The sacred volumes translated by this 
Archbishop Methodius (or at least by 
some Sclavonians under his direction), 
came a century after him, together with 
Christianity itself, to the Russians, to 
whom they were, in that dialect at 
least, not more unintelligible, than they 
appear now, the dialect having sprung 
from the same parent language as theirs. 
Suffice it to say, the archbishop’s dia- 
lect was on the point of becoming the 
Tuscan or High German of the Scla- 
vonian nations. The Russians adopted 
it as their language of literature, and it 
was in this that their Hestor wrote his 
chronicle (commended by Schloezer), 
about A.D.1100. It was in the same 
language that the Servian Daniel wrote 
his Chronicle of Servia, on Mount 
Athos. The Roman Catholics of Dal- 
matia (Glagolites) even re-wrote Me- 
thodius’s translation in a different cha- 
racter, and passed it for a production of 
St. Jerome, their countryman; to say 
nothing of the Views in Bohemia, writ- 
ten by Glagolite Monks, under Charles 
IV., and similar productions. But it 
was decreed by fate, that there should 
not be one language of literature for all 
the Sclavonians; but that, as in ancient 
Greece, every tribe should speak and 
write in its own peculiar dialect. Thence 
Bohemia, Poland, Russia, Illyria, Croa- 
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tia, and Carinthia, have each their own 
more or less extensive, and more or ‘ 
cultivated literature. 7 

But during and before the develo 
ment of these new literatures, the va 
cred literature, begui by the two Mace. 
donians in the ancient Windian, 
carried on; though for the most part . 
the hands of persons of whom it wa 
not the native tongue, yet pretty closes 
following the type given in Methodix 
translations. The whole literature oj 
this church-dialect, after being wel 
sifted, and duplicates, of course, no: 
being included, may be estimated x 
about 100 folio volumes; for the mos 
part church-books, writings of the {. 
thers, legends, but also law books ani 
chronicles, 

Whilst the Wirdian dialect was thus 
transplanted, the Windians themselves 
had to contend against the calamities 
caused by the subsequent eruptions of 
the Magyarians and Buorians. Their 
literary life only recovered under Fer- 
dinand, about 1550; first in Crain, then 
in Croatia, and ultimately in Hungary, 
After the long vicissitudes of this 
people, Methodius’s work, rites, and 
character were no longer applicable. 
The Sclavonian was every: where written 
in the Latin character, and, what is 
worse, by a different combination of it. 

There existed some grammars of this 
ancient language among the Sclavonians, 
but they were generally unsatisfactory, 
and moreover written in the language 
itself which they were to impart. 

Peter Winagradow, a Russian, seems 
to have been the first (A.D, 1811) to 
publish a grammar of the ancient Scla- 
vonian in the Russian language ; a work, 
moreover, distinguished for the general 
ability displayed in it by the intelligent 
author: and indeed it is from Russi 
alone, where numbers of the most él- 
cient codices only seem to wait for al 
explorer, that the best works on ths 
language must be looked for. | Still, to 
other nations the access to this sacree 
dialect remained shut up; and yet who- 
ever wishes to acquire a thorough know- 
ledge of the Sclavonian, ought to begin 
with this dialect, whose literature, at 
least, is the most ancient. It 1s there- 
fore a joyful event for the literau . 
Enrope, that this desideratum has @ 
length been most satisfactorily suppl 
by a most complete grammar of this ry 
cient dialect in Latin, from the pe? a , 
man whose knowledge iu the Sclavon™ 
dialects is most universally — 
ledged, viz. the Abbé Dobrowsky. sitle 
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title of the work is: “ Jos. Dobrowsky, 


Presbytere, &e. Institutiones Lingue 
slavice dialecti veteris, qua quum apud 
Russas, Serbos, aliasque ritus greeci, tum 
anud Dalmatas Glagolitas ritus latini 
< in libris sacris obtinet. Cum 


Vindo- 


Siavos, age 

tabulis are INCIsis quatnor, 
. oA? 

hone 1822.” (Svo. pp. 720.) 
ere’ 59 meal 


T) the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

Sir, ; ; ; 

HE very extensive circulation of 

your scientific Miscellany, induces 
me to request I_ may be permitted to 
correct, through its medium, an error in 
the last number but one, respecting the 
chronometer, manufactured by Mr. Mur- 
ray of Cornhill, which accompanies Cap- 
tain Parry in his present expedition. I 
an fally aware, that any person who 
may be inclined to make a calculation, 
will easily discover the said error; yet 
as the number of your readers who 
would take such pains would be com- 
paratively but small, I beg to state, that 
the mean daily rate of the chronometer, 
in the month of December, was not 
1’ 95, but only 0” 95, its greatest gain 
having at one time exceeded 1” 49, 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
September 14; 1824. L. M. L. 
——=—-— 


Moor of Huntine the Bancern, Jacuar, 
and Orrer in Soutu AmeEnkica. 


The Badger. 

UNTING this useful animal forms 

a source of amusement and emo- 
lument to the Indians of Bocca Mon- 
tana Albarregas, and most tribes that 
inhabit the higher regions of the Cor- 
dilleras, from Coro to Cumana. As 
there are no stated periods for taking 
it, although in the months of August, 
September, and October it is certainly 
fattest, they continue to search for- it 
the whole year round, unless during 
the breeding season, when the flesh 
is rank and lean, and the lard or 
butter, manteca, rancid. In making 
their hunting dispositions, they form 
parties of seven or eight, or more. 
When the tribe is numerous, they will 
sometimes take five, six, or seven miles 
i th ae over the country: and such 
ren exterity and address in taking 
al awhaeae that they will nearly 
setadiben ne or six years of badgers, 
Mdinmad ng all by obstruction of 
excursions. ii ae combo Pen 
number of wome got weet Beg 
sinees it ins ~ and boys, whose bu- 
wild temporary huts, 
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cook, collect fruits, and, lastly, to cure 
what badger hams and gammons the men 
catch; this is no sinecure, and although 
they rest during the night, the day 
ushers them in more labour than comes 
to the hunters’ share. When they ar- 
rive at the badgers’ haunts,—generally in 
high situations, contiguous to rocks, 
for the purpose of burrowing when 
hard pressed, —they soon discover 
his traces by the manner in which 
he scrapes for pistachios and other ob- 
long nuts, the names of which I forget. 
They then search the rock until they 
find the burrow, and also under the pro- 
jecting roots of large trees, the hollows 


of which afford them shelter. When the 


burrows are in trees, they seldom give 
themselves the trouble of erecting pit- 
falls for them, as their curs kill and drag 
them out, or else they dig them out, 
When the burrows are in the rocks, they 
set to work to erect pitfalls, or traps, in 
the building of which they display a re- 
gularity and system that would do 
credit to an European mason, As the 
falls are four feet by four in height and 
breadth, the flags with which they are 
built are so closely set, as to prevent the 
creature introducing his paw-nails be- 
tween them, for his strength is such that 
he would raise a stone of two or three 
hundred weight. As the badger’s family 
generally consists of seven or eight, the 
hunters set as many of those pittu!!s in 
their way as will intercept them, one by 
one, in making their passage to their bur- 
rows, and frequently one in the mouth 
of the burrow, provided it is large 
enough, covering them with turf, earth, 
and leaves over little twigs. As soon as 
they have made a sufficient number, with 
incredible labour and _ perseverance, 
using no other implements than their 
hatchets and stone-hammers, the co- 
vering-flag is placed over; at the 
back of this they place a quantity ot 
rubbish, so as to give weight to its fall, 
and plant bushes so artfully as to de 
ceive a stranger, forming a lane, through 
which the creature iust necessarily 
pass to his burrow. Then one or two 
ascend the trees or highest rock, to give 
notice of the badger’s approach ; while 
another is buried in sight of the traps in 
such a manner as to be covered with 
leaves, and in such a posture, as to ob- 
serve the creatures coming t«-ward the 
traps, and hurry them into them by mis- 
siles, but never attempts to shew him- 
self until the badger passes him. Ia 
this manner, the remainder of the party 
advance into the brushwood and then 
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let loose their dogs, who, on scenting 
the badgers, set up a whining cry, ac- 
companied by the rattles of the Indians, 
making the badger start, and betake him- 
self to his burrow. Sometimes seven or 
eight will start together, the most of 
which are always caught; but should 
one escape, they again hunt the ground 
over. If their party is not numerous 
enough, the women join after the first 
chase, as the danger of coming in con- 
tact with tigers is over, the first noise hav- 
ing started them as well as most noxious 
creatures. Indeed, the badger is seldom 
found near the jungle, as he is not fond 
of such neighbours. Should one escape 
the traps, which is very seldom the case, 
they leave the traps set day and night, 
and a man to watch him, until hunger 
forces him to quit his subterraneous 
abode. Sometimes the Indian curs will 
enter, and kill the creature, if his bur- 
row is large enough to admit them; 
yet he often makes them retreat, pro- 
vided they cannot surround him, although 
those curs are certainly superior to our 
European terriers in bite, and tenacity 
of their hold. Whenever a badger earths, 
the Indians cast lots, to know which 
shall watch until the badger breaks, 
leaving him two days’ provisions in the 
mean time, supposing this to be the 
usual time until the animal bolts. But 
it is sometimes a toss-up which will hold 
out longest, especially if it be an old 
badger: but even here the Indian has 
decidedly the advantage, as he is known 
to endure four days’ hunger, without 
any bad results. If it happens in har- 
vest, he is pretty well off; for his cun- 
ning makes him an overmatch for the 
animal, and he always carries the 
image of a man of rude workmanship, 
which he sets before the earth, sup- 
ported by twigs in a moving position : 
this prevents the badger stirring while 
the Indian goes in quest of food, a work 
of little time with him, as he is satisfied 
with the first thing he finds : he soon 
returns to await the coming out of his 
subterraneous visitor, as the disgrace 
of returning without the badger is shock- 
ing to a hunter, and debars his ever 
being a guapo or warrior, until he can, 
by some very extraordinary feat, wipe 
this stain off his name.. They also use 
the noose or snare-to catch these crea- 
tures, wuich is placed across the path- 
Ways, like rabbit-wires, with this excep- 
tion—that the Indian’s snare is attached 
to a spring pole, that suspends and 
strangies the creature. The South- 
American badger is larger than those in 
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Europe, and much browner: 
much easier killed, : 

Perhaps its habits are the most S0cial 
of any quadruped in the universe. 


(Nov, }, 
he is alsy 


not known to quarrel with any other aa 
druped; even the fox, pole-cat, stinkarj 
the opossum, the land-crab and sneak, 
make it resign its abode, although it js 
much stronger than any of them, |: 
also tives in the greatest harmony with 
its own species, subsisting principally oy 
nuts, roots, and vegetables; and is clean); 
in its habits, being observed to perforg 
its ablution while the dew is on the 
ground. The Indians count two sp. 
cies of it, viz. the Marano, or pig. 
badger ; and the Pero, or dog-badger, | 
am informed the former roots for ifs 
amusement like a pig; they bring 
forth two, three and four at a litter, 
and preserve them carefully. Badger 
hams are certainly delicious, and the 
sale of them was prohibited but to 
the Viceroy, who generally shipped a 
quantity of them annually to Madnd, 
for the use of their august Majesties; 
now they are purchased for one-fourth 
the original value, as the Viceroy some- 
times paid eight or ten dollars for a pair 
of gammons. The way of curing them 
perhaps contributed to their flavour, 
which was simply to rub them with 
coarse sugar and Chili pepper, each 
day, pressing them very hard until 
quite dry. This source of emolu- 
ment would have been considerable 
to these hunting tribes were they 
not cheated and made tributary to the 
Viceroy, as they had to give bima 
dozen first, and afterwards take trinkets 
out of the stores at whatever price he 
chose to demand. The butter, or Manteca 
de Marano, as they call the lard, was also 
in great demand among the grandees, 
who fried most of their food in it. A 
party of eight would destroy two o 
three hundred badgers and a quantity 0 
deer, on their return home, besides 
guanas. These hunting parties “S 
delightful, even to the women, that 
the hopes of being allowed to a& 
company the men will be a stimulus to 
conduct themselves properly the year 
round. On those excursions they live 
well, and seem more happy than oon 
the rainy reason; in their way = 
they travel day and niglhit rapidlys 
spite of al! obstructions, carrymg 4 
poles between them, on which caged 
mals are slung; the skins and lard 
boys carry. The women are certainly t 
heaviest loaded, and must keep pact 
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peter fed during this period, ——— 

turn with regret. A cloud of vul- 
erally hover over them, and 
‘their clans a day or 
‘wo before they arrive, who make 
every preparation to receive them: their 
return is greeted like that of victors. 
The rainy nights are passed in recounting 
their exploits one to another. 

The Jaguar. 

Tur taking of this fierce creature 
forms a portion of the warlike features 
distinguishing the Indians of South 
America, particularly the Laneros, or 
men of the plains, though these creatures 
invariably avoid the haunts of men, 
and commit very little depredations on 
any property unless sheep and goats, as 
the forest affurds them plenty of prey, 
and their sagacity is great in disco- 
vering the numerous herds of deer 
and mountain goats. Fierce in_ his 
habits, he will not attack man, unless 
he scents human blood; in this case 
his thirst gets the better of him, and 
he has been frequently known at night 
to leap over six or seven file of men, in 
attempting to reach a wounded man: 
of this the Laneros are so well con- 
vinced that they encompass the wound- 
ed. One inducement a Laneros has in 
pursuing the jaguar is the honour of 
the feat,—for the value of its skin, and 
the little depredations it commits on 
his flocks, would never, I apprehend, 
induce him to risk a single combat 
with such fierce animals; but there 
ls a stronger stimulus, viz. that kill- 
ing seven jaguars, or six tigers, will 
give him the title of guapo, or warrior, 
and entitle him to chuse the fattest 
virgin for his companion in the tribe; 
for with them the lady who is most 
en bon point is most beautiful. This 
aione is a sufficient inducement; and 
they endeavour to complete their task 
asearly as the age of seventeen. On 
the approach of the breeding season, 
they watch with great assiduity the battles 
that take place between the male and 
female, as this is a sure indication of her 
littering, not wishing to have the male 
how where she deposits the cubs, as 
jon assert that he eats 
le oo: that he hugs them to 
a. a owever this be, she never 
onke = to open jungle, if I 
a able mame to call it so, until they 
ind to run after her. During this 
render’ gn awaita her with the most 
Myst ‘ opty and even brings, her 
eile ste! us prey. He is seen ho- 

e lustinctively about the place 
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where she is couched at noon-tide. 
When the Laneros perceives this, he 
envelops himself in a jaguar’s skin, and 
approaches him, taking good care to 
have the wind in his favour, as the 
jaguar’s keen scent would soon dis- 
cover the imposition. Even this sa- 
gacity and instinct they think they have 
got over, by burning plantain leaves so 
as to take away any human scent the 
body has for hours; though this is 
probably a mere fancy. As soon as 
the Laneros perceives the jaguar, he runs 
from him on all fours, and endeavours 
to mimic the whining cry of the beast, 
which by some is said to be like a cat, 
or like hogs crouching in a stye; the 
latter is what I would compare them 
to, as I have seen them imustering by 
night previous to hunting. As soon as 
the male perceives him, he bounds to- 
wards him; when the Laneros dexte- 
rously throws the noose over him, 
and soon strangles him. Sometimes he 
wounds him with his lance, and then a 
sanguinary conflict takes place. As the 
Laneros has his left arm well bound round 
with tanned horse-skin, impervious to the 
jaguar’s tusks, he presents his left hand ; 
us soon as the jaguar seizes it, he is 
stabbed with a long knife, which seldom 
misses the heart, as the principal excel- 
lence of a guapo is killing the beast with 
as few stabs as possible. As soon as he 
despatches the male, the female becomes 
an easy prey. Sometimes the Laneros, 
when their numbers are complete, will, 
to prove their dexterity and address, 
decoy the jaguar into a defile, when the 
man uncovers and shews himself; the 
jaguar endeavours to retreat, but is 
prevented by other Indians, who scare 
him with fire-brands, for they con 
produce fire by rubbing two pieces 
of wood together, as quick as if 
with tinder. In this manner they 
sometimes worry him with dogs, while 
they keep him at bay until the women 
arrive to witness their cruelty. As the 
jaguar gets frantic, he endeavours to 
bite at every thing near him; as often 
as the creature opens his mouth he is 
sure to have a burning torch rammed 
into his throat, until madness exhausts 
him, and he is no longer able to close 
his jaws; then the women and boys 
descend from their high positions, 
chop off his paws, hammer out his 
teeth, and often skin him alive, while 
the boys are smeared with the blood, in 
order to make them good warriors, and 
the mothers take delight in seeing the 
animosity they have to the creature, 
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even when no longerable to do any injury. 
As to the female jaguar, they have only 
to come near her couching-place to pro- 
voke a quarrel, as she will often attack 
them before they are within two hundred 
yards of it: in her they sometimes find a 
more formidable enemy than in the male, 
although much inferior in point of size 
and strength, but more subtle and 
crafty : their bite is difficult to heal, 
and the Laneros think a wound from a 
jaguar a great disgrace; so much so 


that a young aspirant for the title of 


guapo, who had the mistortune of being 
wounded in a rencontre, was so much 
ashamed of acknowledging it, that he suf- 
fered a mortification sooner than expose 
the wound, although he was well aware 
the women possessed a salve that would 
cure him. 
Lhe Otter. 

Pero de Agua water-dog, and otter 
are synonimous terms in both languages. 
As hunting this species of otter in South 
America forms a recreation for the 
grandees or better sort of gentry for 
two or three months in the year, like 
our grousing or partridge shooting par- 
ties, an account of their aquatic ex- 
cursions may prove interesting. In the 
month of May the parties assemble 
by previous arrangement, composed 
principally of the chief inhabitants of 
these districts and their relatives or 
clans and visitors, male slaves, mu- 
leteers, &c. Having ascended the water- 
falls, they encamp near those clear and 
transparent rivers in which otters abound 
m great numbers. After the business of 
physicking the blood-hounds and a spe- 
cies of bluish cur without any hair, 
they make their hunting dispositions, 
and appoint their land and water cap- 
tains to head each party; the duty 
of the latter is to stand in the prow of 
the canoe and cheer the degs to the 
prey. A huntsman, in fact, is mostly an 
Indian, as those dogs will not hunt to 
any other tongue; what this is owing 
to, whether custom or sagacity, I know 
not, but it is certainly the case; 
however, the young Spaniards and 
Creoles have latterly remedied this de- 
fect, and are now as well qualified to 
hunt a bloodhound in the Indian 
tongue as an Indian himself. Both par- 
ties having armed themselves with otter 
spears, barbed like the harpoons, and 
with long handles made of rough light 
wood about ten feet or more, they cheer on 
the blood-hounds, who no sooner wind the 
prey than they join chorus with their 
huntsmen, until they arrive near the Calle 






Mode of I Tunting the Otter in South America. 
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Pero, or otter city, when the | 
divide into three; one watch 
ascend the ford ; while the others poketh. 
banks, in order to eject the Creature 
As soon as he is started, the hounds 
are again in full cry, and the curs ap 
loosed to dive after hiin, and will reliey, 
cach other in this task : as soon as op. 
is up down goes the other, while th. 
hounds keep up the cry in the wate 
ut a slow pace, until they eventual; 
force the creature to the head of the 
stream into shallow water, where these 
curs either snap him up or he is speared 
by the hunters; after this, the hounds 
are allowed the gratification of mouthing 
him until satisfied, when they again return 
to depopulate this little commonwealth 
ot otters. After all the old otters have 
fled, the young ones betake themselves 
to the uppermost recesses of their bur- 
rows, and defend themselves with 
great obstinacy when they are dug 
out of their dirty habitation; a slight 
blow on the forehead will soon despatch 
them, as that seems their most vulne- 
rable part. In their abode the head, fins, 
tails and fragments of several species of 
fish are to be seen, for the otter is, like 
most aquatic monsters, a glutton ; as he 
seldom eats more than a mouthful of 
each fish, he must cause frightful des- 
truction among the finny race, and his 
depredation causes his haunts to be 
found out at low water, when the hounds 
would pass him: Abbé Ricardo, who 
wrote a little treatise on the history 
of this animal, about a century ago, 
(in good preservation in the cathe- 
dral of Carraccas) relates, that while 
the parent otters are in existence, they 
do not suffer the young gentry to at 
tempt propagating the specie, but that 
the young are two or three years under 
their parents’ guardianship: one thing 
is very certain,—in the same coli 
munity are to be met three oF four 
different generations of those creatures 
under the guidance of their patriarch. 
The alligator is the only aquatic ene 
my of this creature, with the excep 
tion of the shark, with whom he has 
very little intercourse. It seems Father 
Ricardo caused a cage-pond to 

erected in his garden, in order fe 
study their natural history. His little 
legend teems with amusing anecdotes 
of the aboriginal hunters, of whose 
club he was a member ; those gent), 
he said, during such excursions, liv 

well. Certainly, the echoing cry ° 
hounds and hunters is the most delight. 
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every glen at the distance of five or six 
—* colour of the South American 
- is different from that of the 
i ean: the latter is much darker ; 
wy male is still darker than the 
rent who generally gets brown while 
wuckling her puppies; Abbe Ricardo says 
that they change Coats. The skin is 
now more valuzble than formerly, as 
General Parr’s cavalry use them for pis- 
tol-covers, and foraging regimental caps 
aremade of them. They also use their 
kins for segar cases, and the Indians eat 
theflesh. In destroying fish, the ofter re- 
‘ects the head, and will not use It, 
although pressed by hunger. In Buenos 
Ayres there is one quite domesticated, 
which will invariably bring home what 
it gets in the river: but tame habits 
make it lazy and indolent ; it Is vicious 
during the breeding season, and is oblig- 
ed to be chained. 
————— 
For the Monthly Magazine. . 
Exrract from the Rerort of the Rus- 
sian Nobleman, Frpvor PisseMsskiJ, 
who, in 1582, was sent to England on 
an Embassy to Queen EvisABETH, in 
order to sue, in the nume of his Sove- 
reignthe Czar, JOANN W ASSILJEWITCH, 
for the hand of Lavy Mary* Hasrt- 
incs, Niece of the Queen. 

(In translating the following interesting 
document, the translator has thought it his 
duty to preserve, as much as possible, the 
character of the original, which would evi- 
dently have suffered by a more elegant 
paraphrase. It was for the same reason 
that he would not alter the orthography of 
the proper names. ] 

N the 18th day of the month of 
January (1583) the queen ordered 
Fedor and Neudatscha to be with her in 
Krinmond (Richmond), to hear their 
secret embassy. When they arrived at 
the queen’s court, they were received 
in her name by princesand boyars ; and 
when they entered into the palace, the 
queen commanded Fedor to be in her 
Secret cabinet, and said to him, “ Thou 
hast given me to understand, through 
the interpreter, Jelisar, and thou thyself 
ast told me, at the embassy (public 
audience), that thou hast a secret order 
of thy master; and then I could not 
Now — there were many people. 
oh av e es thee alone; tell me, 
a orders thou hast from 

y master.” And Fedor said, “ Our 


wi czar and great prince has com- 
Handed me to tell thee, his beloved sis- 


* Anne, according to Hume. 
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ter, Elisabeth, queen, ‘ We have ques- 
tioned Dr. Romanus,* who was sent to 
me by thee, if thou hast a princess, 
either widow of a prince, or a virgin of 
princely blood; and Dr. Romanus de- 
posed, that there is with thee the daugh- 
ter of thy vassal, the Chuntintinskian 
prince,t thy (the queen’s) niece, whose 
name was Marie Chostins.. Wouldst 
thou, our beicy«! sister Elisabeth,queen, 
shew this virgin to our ambassador, 
Fedor, and command her person to be 
described,§ and send it to us, through 
Fedor? Incase that she is agreeable to 
our princely station, we shall speak to 
thee about this matter, such as is most 
becoming.’ ” 

And the Queen Elisabeth replied, “ I 
love my brother, master, and am happy 
to enter with him in a family alliance; 
but I have heard that your master loveth 
handsome women. My niece, now, is 
not handsome, and I suspect that she 
will not please your master; neverthe- 
less, I am very grateful to your master, 
for wishing to enter in a family al- 
Jiance from an affection to me; but to 
have her likeness painted, and send it 
to your master, I am ashamed; for she 
is not handsome, and cannot please: 
she has been sick of the small-pox, and 
her face is red and full of scars.” 

And Fedor said, “ Our lord, czar and 
great prince, hath sent me, his ambas- 
sador, to thee, his beloved sister, con- 
fiding in thy love; and his love to thee 
he keepeth faithfully and firmly. Mayest 
thou, oh queen! command this virgin to 
be shewn to me, and her person be de- 
scribed, such at it is!” 

And the queen said, “ In the first 
place, my child, the virgin, is yet ill ; 
and in this condition it is impossible 
to describe her person, though thou 
gavest me the riches of the whole 
world.” 

And Fedor said, “ It would be, oh 
queen ! a great proof of thy love for my 

master, 


* Robert Jacobi, sent by the queen to 
Moscow in 1581, accompanied by a letter, 
of which the Russian chronicle gives the 
following passage: “ I yield to thee my 
only brother, the cleverest man in the cure 
of diseases ; not because I do mot want him, 
but because thou wantest him: thou mayest 
safely entrust thy health to him. Along 
with him I send, to please thee, apothecaries 
and surgeons, voluntary and compelled, 
although we are ourselves in want of such 
people.” 

+ Earl of Huntingdon. 

+ Mary Hastings. 
& That is, her portrait to be taken. 
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master, if thou wouldst command her 
person to be described, such as it is.” 

And the queen said, “ If it is so, I 
will, as soon as she is perfectly reco- 
vered, shew her to thee, and command 
her person to be described.” Then said 
the queen to Fedor, “ Hast thou yet 
any further command how this great 
affair is to be 2?” 

And Fedor said, “ I have many com- 
mands of my master respecting that 
which he hath charged me to speak ; 
yet to settle this affair hath not been 
ordered to me, only to speak about it : 
but if, please God, thy ambassadors, oh 
lady ! shall be with my master, and thy 
niece please him, he will also commaud 
an agreement to be formed on this mat- 
ter, and confirm it duly.” 

And the queen said, “ But I shell, 
without an exact agreement and con- 
firmation, not only refuse my niece to 
go, but would not even allow a younger 
person than her to go without a proper 
settlement; tell me, therefore, then, 
whether thou hast any more to say to 
me, how my niece is to be married to 
thy master,” 

At last Fedor consents to be more 
explicit. 

“ Our lord,” he said, “ lady! hath 
commanded me to say, how by divine 
direction thy niece is to be betrothed 
to him ; and thy niece shall be with him 
in the Christian faith, in one faith with 
our master; and those who shall come 
with her, doyars of both sexes, who wish 
tolive at the master’s court, they shall 
also be in the Christian faith with her; 
and those that wish to return to the 
English country may go home freely, 
with great presents from our master ; 
and the road shall be clear to them, after 
the settlement by which the whole will 
be concluded: and, in future, the road 
shall be clear for such ambassadors as 
thou, Queen Elisabeth, shalt send to 
our master, or to thy niece to go there 
and back freely, and with great presents 
from our master.” 

And the queen said, “ If now your 
master shall have children with my 
niece ?” And Fedor said, “ God grant 
to our master long life! Our master’s 
son, the Garewitch prince, Fedor, will 
follow him in his dominion; but the 
children which God shall give to our 
master with thy niece, these children 
shall receive estates according to their 
princely stations, such as hath ever been 
the custom with our rulers; and the 
master will grant them estates equal in 
degree with the Garewitch Fedor.” 


(Nov. | 
And the queen said, “ If YOUF master 
were to. have a daughter, how would; 
be then?” And Fedor Said, “ Our 
masters give their daughters to cn 
or children of princes.” And the queeg 
said, “ To whom, then, hath your master 
given a daughter—to what prince ?” 
And Fedor said, “ Our master hath had 
daughters, who died in infancy, js 
father, the Czar Wassili, had no daugh. 
ter; but his grandfather, Czar Iwan, hada 
daughter,Czarine Olena,( Helen), who was 
married to Alexander, King of Poland,” 

And on the 5th day of April there 
came to Fedor, Tomas (Thomas) Ran. 
dolph, and spoke in the name of the 
queen to Fcdor: “ Thou hast spoken 
in the name of thy master to the queen, 
that the daughter of the Chuntintine 
prince, her niece, Maria Chastins, might 
be shewn to thee, and her person be 
described, and sent with thee to thy 
master; and she said to thee, that she 
was ill, but that, if she were well, she 
would order her to be shewn to thee, 
and command her person to be described; 
‘and my niece is now ill, and to shew 
her to thee, and describe her person, 
is impossible.’ ”’ 

And Fedor sat, “ Our master wished 
with the queen friendship and relation- 
ship, in order that henceforth the friend- 
ship between our master and the queen 
might be immoveable: and if Queen 
Elisabeth desires the love of our master 
to her, and relationship and friendship, 
the queen may do in this as my master 
has commanded in this matter; and in 
case she will not do so, let the queen 
command me to go back to my master. 
And Tomas Randolph said, “ I shall 
refer thy speech to the queen : the will 
of God and the queen be done !” 

And the following day, Tomas Ran- 
dolph sent for Jelisar, and said to him, 
“ How does Fedor insist on seeing the 
queen’s niece 2. When you set off, your 
master had a son; now, a second one 


has been born to him.’* But these 
speeches 





* About this time a son was born to the 
Czar, by the Zariza Marta Feodorownt, 0 
the family Nagije. But Pissemssky had been 
commanded in his secret instructions, if he 
should be questioned respecting the czars 
consort, to say, ‘* Our master hath sent “ 
many countries, in order to select @ bride 
for him, the great lord ;' but this not having 
succeeded, the master hath taken 4 as, 
daughter, but she is not after his mind ; 


~ cy sage ome 
and since the queen’s niece Is sO aye 
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and worthy of so great a thing, t 
er -d to the 


will, leaving his consort, be betrothed t 
queen's niece.” 
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coches he addressed to Jelisar in pri- 
ge Jelisar said to him, “ These 


hes are of a disturbing nature: I 


speec ; 
must tell them to Fedor.” And when 
Jelisar had come to Fedor, he said this ; 


and Fedor sent Jelisar to the counsel- 
lors, and commanded him to say, that 
“the king should not believe mis- 
chievous speeches. Wicked people 
slander, as they do not wish to see good 
fellowship between our master and the 
queen ; but the queen should trust the 
credentials of our master, and me, his 
ambassador : and all this Jelisar, the in- 
terpreter, has seen; for in his presence 
our master has dispatched me, and 
charged me with this matter.” And the 
counsellors replied, “‘ The queen doth 
not believe these speeches, and every 
thing shall be as your master hath com- 
manded through Fedor to the queen.” 

On the 17th day of May, Tomas Ran- 
dolph came from the queen, and said 
to Fedor, “ I have referred thy speeches 
to the queen ; and the queen hath com- 
manded me to tell thee, that her niece 
is, by the help of God, easier, and hath 
commanded me to shew her to thee; 
and thou shalt see her here in Lund, 
(London), at her counsellor and chan- 
ceilor’s, the Prince Thomas Brumlew, 
\Bromley); and the queen hath com- 
manded thee to take Jelisar alone with 
thee, and no one else; and there will 
be no one besides Prince Thomas, and 
her brother, the Chuntintinskian prince, 
and their families.” 

And Tomas took Fedor with him, and 
they drove to the boat, and in this went 
to the chancellor; and when they ar- 
rived in the chancellor’s yard, the chan- 
cellor met him, and with him the Chun- 
tintinskian prince, and led Fedor into 
the garden; and in the garden was a 
lcdge dressed up, and in this stood two 
armchairs lined with gold and velvet. 
nd when Fedor entered the room, 
Prince Thomas commanded him to sit 
i the arm-charm, and he himself sat in 
the other; but the Chuntintinskian 
prince he ordered to sit down on the 
bench, . And Prince Thomas said to 
re ’ hou hast spoken in the name 
Elisvp, “ —— - mnistress, the queen, 
i ; “ she would command the 
Mania Che a Chuntintinskian prince, 
and it wee * ie to be shewn to thee, 
do 0) e's poset for the queen (to 
sate died as the queen did not wish 
of his vr —— master, on account 
tannemiad hare for her, she has 
“a. er to be shewn to thee, 

Person to be described; and 
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the young princess Chastins will pre- 
sently be here with my princess.” And 
after they had waited a little, came the 
Princess of Tomos and the other princess 
of the Chuntintinskian prince, and, led 
between them, the young Chuntintin- 
skian princess, Maria Chastins, and 
with them came many female doyars and 
maidens ; and when they came opposite 
Prince Tomas, he and Fedor rose and 
bowed to them: they bowed in return, 
And Prince Tomas said to Fedor, 
** Look attentively! the queen hath 
commanded her niece to be shewn to 
thee,—not in a dark place,—not in a 
chainber,—not in a house,—but by day- 
light.” Thereupon they took a walk 
through the garden; and Prince Tomas 
rose, also walked in the garden, and 
Fedor with him; and they met each 
other again, that Fedor might have a 
better opportunity of seeing her. And 
Prince Tomas said to Fedor, “ Hast 
thou seen enough now?” And Fedor 
said, “* According to the command of 
my master and the order of the queen, 
I have seen enough.” Prince Tomas 
now again tqok Fedor into the lodge, 
and ordered fruit, and wine in goblets, 
to be brought, and entertained Fedor. 
And after Fedor had staid a little, he 
returned. home, after he had looked at 
the Chuntintinskian prince’s daughter ; 
and Prince Tomas and the Chuntintin- 
skian prince accompanied Fedor to the 
boat, and Tomas Randolph accompanied 
Fedor to his house. 

And the young princess, Maria Chas- 
tins, is tall in make, slender, fair coun- 
tenance, hath grey eyes, light brown 
hair, straight nose; the fingers of her 
hand are thin and long. And the 
queen said to Fedor, on his taking 
leave, “ Hast thou seen my niece?” 
And Fedor said, “ According to my 
master’s command and thy order, I have 
seen thy niece; but her person hath 
not yet been given to me.” And the 
queen said to Fedor, “1 have not yet 
ordered her person to be shewn to thee, 
but will send thee her person through 
Tomas Randolph. Few with me know 
any thing about it, and with thee no 
one is to know it either, till thou art 
returned to thy master: and I act faith- 
fully with my brother, but not with 
deception ; such as thou hast seen her, 
such I shall send thee her person.” And 
Fedor said, in this God and thyself may 
srovide; and what I have seen, of that 
I will inform my master.’ And the 
queen said, “ I believe your master will 
not love my niece, and not only thy 
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mastef, for I believe she has not pleased 
thee either.” And Fedor said, “ To 
me it seems thy niece is beautiful; but 
this I leave to the divine disposition, 
and God will decide whether thy niece 
is to be my master’s, and whether she 
is to please him. What am I to tell my 
master in this affair from thee?” And 
the queen said, “I have given orders 
about it to my ambassador.” The queen 
added, “ Take my words to thy master, 
my brother, that I am not to be turned 
aside from his love, and he is to trust 
me; for I am glad to serve him in all 
things. Though some days hence my 
counsellors might dissuade me, I shall 
not listen to them, but shall do what is 
pleasing to my brother, thy master. But 
respecting all matters, and respecting 
the secret matter, and respecting the 
termination, I send my ambassador, and 

have charged him with every thing.” 
On the 13th day of the month of 
June, Tomas Randolph came to Fedor 
at Ushli, and said, “‘ The queen sends 
the person of the Chuntintinskian prin- 
cess, her niece, and commands thee to 

take it to your master, her brother.” 

Y. Z. 
i 
For the Month’'y Magazine. 
FrienDiy Socrerits. 
HE Edinburgh Journal contains an 
abstract of a report (on the point 
of being published by the Highland So- 
ciety) on the important subject of 
friendly societies. I have always been 
friendly towards the motives on which 
these institutions have been founded, 
but not equally so towards the principles 
on which they are calculated, or the 
manner in which they are usually con- 
ducted. It is obvious to every philan- 
thropist, that in every large town in the 
kingdom these “ benefit societies,” in- 
stead of proving beneficial to the work- 
ing classes, have, in almost every case, 
proved the reverse. This, I conceive, 
has arisen from three different causes, 
all conspiring to the same end: Ist. 
False data for the calculations, by which 
the contingencies of sickness or death 
are underrated ; 2d. The incompetent or 
interested persons who undertake the 
management of these societies, by which 
they favour their own interests and that 
of their friends; and last, not least, 
the meetings of these societies being 
always convened at public-houses or 
taverns, 

With regard to the first objection, it 
is clear that nothing but the result of 
long experience, and a comparison of 


Friendly 


Societies. [Nov, 5 
registers minutely and accurately | 
by a large number of societies fe 
several years, can afford any thing ik 
a sound basis for the calculation of no 
tingencies as to health or sickness 0 
the probable duration of life, 7; 
problem, however, forms the pring . 
object in the benevolent intentions o 
the Highland Society. And well knoy. 
ing the disinclination of private or jocg) 
institutions to give any thing like de. 
tailed information respecting their ows 
proceedings, the society very judiciously 
offered premiums for the most distinc 
and satisfactory returns, the prospectus 
of which was circulated throughout 
Scotland during the years 1820.2), 
The results were so far satisfactory, 
that at the commencement of 1823 they 
had obtained detailed information from 
upwards of seventy societies, of one 
hundred members each at an average, 
by which the experience of at least 
7,000 persons during fourteen years was 
recorded. These returns have been di- 
gested and arranged by a gentleman well 
qualified for the task, who computes the 
annual average sickness to which an in 
dividual is liable at the different periods 
of life, as follows :— 

Sickness in weeks, 


Age. with decimals. 
Under 20........00%--- 0.3197 
fe eee . 0.5916 
BO go GO. occ cccccccsse GES 


oS Peeper ete . 10274 


RTE 2 noc ceenewen 1.8606 
ee 5.6637 
Above 70.......----- ++ 1G.54l4 


The total average sickness expetl- 
enced by a person who attains to the 
age of 70, during the 50 years from 20 
to 70 is 984 weeks. But the quantum 
of sickness alone does not afford sufi 
cient data for the formation of prope 
tables, without taking mortality mto 
the calculation. The Northampton 
tables giving the contingency of mor 
tality too high (hence the calculations 
on which the older insurance companies 
are formed were not sufficiently advan- 
tageous to the public); the Highlane 
report takes the average of three oe 
the Northampton, the Carlisle, and the 
Swedish, in order to collate with their 
own returns in calculating the conti 
gencies of survivorship and sickness. 
Allowance is made for the interest ° 
money at 4 per cent. 

The Highland tables are calculated 
for four separate schemes : Ist. wort 
from 21 to 70; 2d. Superannuares 
lowance, or life annuity, above 10; th 
Funeral money, payable on the of 
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ofa member ; 4th. Annuity to widows, 
of the first marriage only. 

The annual contribution to each 
scheme is one pound from each mem- 
ner, from the date of entry to the age of 
“0, if he lives so long. The standard 
ave of entry 1S held to be 21 ; and every 
entrant beyond that age must either pay 
jown, on entry, a sum equal to the in- 
jividual stock of the members of his own 
we, who entered at 21, or an incréas- 
ed annual contribution in lieu thereot. 
ach of these points occupy a separate 
eoluma in the new tables. It is found 
that a contribution of £1 per annum to 
each of these schemes, will afford to the 
frst, a weekly al!owance, from the age 
of 21 to 70, of 21. Os. 7d. ; to the se- 
cond, a life annuity to the members who 
survive 70 years, of £58. Os. 23d.; to 
che third class, a funeral allowance of 
£59, 19s. 2d.; and to the fourth class 
of subscribers, a h’e annuity to widows 
‘of the first marriage) of £5. 12s. 63d. 

The principal feature in the con- 
struction of these tables, as applicable 
to benefit societies, appears to be the 
subdivision of the «ifferent heads, or 


judicious and distinct classification. It 


has been the want of this arrangement 
that has proved ictal to many insti- 
tutions, Which in their origin promised 
iwourably; and where the managing 
parties could not be suspected of want 
of Integrity or ordinary capacity. It is 
indeed quite evident, that, blending into 
one mass five or six different contingen- 
tits, Inust serve to confuse any calcula- 
tion whatever. It is, therefore, not 
surprising, that calculations as to sick- 
ies» Or mortality should in almost all 
‘ascs have been made with reference 
‘ather to the interests of the immediate 
parties concerned, than with any view 
0 that of a succeeding generation. ‘The 
"ax upon which our financiers have 
“most invariably acted, of allowing 
vostevity to look after their own in- 
erests, 1s too prevalent throughout so- 
“ety. Thus many of those benefit so- 
“eties, though ostensibly good, or at 
least specious institutions, have in most 
). > Contained the seeds of their own 
"Soution, even in the arrangements of 
Mew first formation, 
oli am of the Highland Society 
islet per . which will shortly be pub- 
hs don S fair to remedy two out of 
thon Pnccigge of evil I have enu- 
bi ~tee wn — regard to the 
se meet tag “ ting from hold- 
shientaes vublie Ie ese or any siinilar 
. louses, I should have 
MONTHLY Mac. No. 402. 


offered a few remarks, had I not already 
trespassed, I fear, too long on your va- 
luable columns. There cannot be a 
doubt that many hundreds, or rather 
thousands of our best artizans and me- 
chanics, in the great manufacturing 
towns, owe their first introduction to 
the ale-house or liquor-shop to the ne- 
cessity of attending their club-meetings 
at public-houses; and the pernicious 
temptation held out in the rules of the 
old “ benefit societies,’ of allowing a 
certain sum out of the funds subscribed 
for “ spending money!’ Can any thing 
be more effectually devised by the inge- 
nuity of man to promote the vice of 
drunkenness, than that of allowing six- 
teen or twenty men to expend a contri- 
bution of sixpence per head from one 
hundred or more, or from every absent 
member of the society. It is expecting 
too much from poor human nature to 
believe that the majority of labouring 
men could withstand such temptation. 
They seldom learn the wisdom of be- 
coming absentees, until dearly bought 
experience, both to their own constitu- 
tion and their families’ welfare, proves 
its necessity. Many acquire this expe- 
rience too late, whilst many others 
never acquire it! The temptation af- 
forded to a man by drinking gralis, as 
it were, necessarily and unavoidably 
produces excess, debauchery, and idle- 
ness—and idleness, vice, misery, and 
disease, 

Thus, Mr. Editor, it is evident that 
the older benefit societies furnish the 
seeds of their own destruction, not only 
in their false calculations of contin- 
gencies, but in the very mode upon 
which they are usually conducted. I 
therefore recommend the subject to 
their serious consideration through the 
medium of your popular and impartial 
misecHany. —A Friznp To THE PEOPLE. 

10th July. 

—— ee 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
Sir: 
| i giving publicity, in your last num- 
ber, to that passage of Captain 
Cochrane’s Journal, which camments 
on my design of penetrating into Si- 
beria, I am convinced that you were 
actuated by a desire of presenting your 
readers with a feature of novelty. 

As, however, I apprehend that this 
extensive diffusion of sentiments, which 
held me up as a Quixotic adventurer, 
and incapable of gaining correct infor- 
mation, may tend to excite an -unfa- 
vourable impression, as to the mo- 
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tives which led me to undertake and 
accomplish so arduous a journey, as 
wells of the fidelity of my descriptions 
of it, I feel myself called upon to en- 
deavour to obviate any such tendency, 
and this the more especially, as the re- 
sults of the journey in question are 
likely to be brought before the public ; 
you will therefore oblige me by insert- 
ing in your Magazine the present reply 
to Captain C.’s observations. 

In the first place, however, I beg to 
remark, that I cannot divine the state of 
feeling by which Captain C. was actu- 
ated while writing the passage in ques- 
tion, which appears to be composed of 
complinient and sarcasm, mixed up with 
an affectation of pity, and intimations 
that whatever I might collect must be 
of a spurious character. 

Great as my affliction may be, Mr. 
Editor, I beg to assure you, that I nel- 
ther seek for nor require the pity of any 
man; and although I by no means reject 
the sympathy of my friends, yet I feel 
that if it were not expressed with greater 
delicacy of sentiment than Captain C. 
appears to possess, it would be more 
chilling to my heart than the freezing 
blasts of a Siberian winter. 

Captain C. cannot conceive my ob- 

ject “ in going to Siberia.” A question 
of similar import has frequently been 
put to me, with respect to the motives 
that induced that gentleman to under- 
take the same journey; and I must con- 
fess, I have been equally at a loss to 
account for thein~-a fact which might 
convince the Russian Government that 
we were not, as has been intimated, 
acting in concert. He adds, however, 
I suppose by way of a reverse explana- 
tion, that “ he may go there as well as 
any where else, for he will see just as 
much, but there is so little to be seen 
by those who have even the use of their 
eyes, that I cannot divine what interest 
be can have to attempt it.” 
_ Now as Captain C. admits there is 
little to be seen, I think my prospects 
were likely to be nearly as good as his 
own. 

Captain C. then proceeds as follows : 

If his journal, which may be made in- 
teresting, be composed of hearsay, as it 
certainly cannot be of ocular evidence, he 
will indeed have enough to do to record the 
information he may receive, and which ean 
only proceed from exiles and criminals, and 
consequently is not implicitly to be relied 
on, particularly situated as he is, possessing 
hardly sufficient knowledge of the Russian 
language to duly appreciate the value of 
such hearsay information. This manu- 


[Nov 1, 

script must become voluminous, and «i 

course too bulky to be sent by hen 

hands ; it can only, therefore, be sent be 

ost, where, without doubt, it will be gj 
ject to the examination of those whose duty 

if is Co Inspect documents of such a Nat 
as this is likely to be, and will be treat 
according to its merit. In every country 
even in England, we find that foreign. 
should be careful of what they do, as ye) 
as Of what they write ; if they wish the: 
packets a safe arrival at their destinatiyy, 
they should take care that nothing offensive 
to the government be inserted, for fr. 
quently, as in England, truth is a libel, and 
the greater the truth the greater the libel, 
Whether Mr. Holman has already leam: 
this useful, and to travellers necessary, les. 
son, time will develope ; if so, he may go 
where he will, and be received by every 
person in the empire with open arms ani 
warm hearts. 

The barrenness of these observations 
every one will be sensible of; they are, 
however, so contradictory in their in- 
port, that I am at a loss to conceive 
what we are to understand from them. 
Captain C. asserts, for instance, that 
my information must be hearsay, when 
he has just accused me of not knowing 
the language in which this hearsay i0- 
formation is to be communicated ; surely 
this is paradoxical! Besides, he adds, 
that “it can only proceed from exiles 
and criminals, and consequently Is not 
implicitly to be relied on.” Are we to 
infer that Captain Cochrane’s own infor- 
mation was derived from such sources? 
And if so, what becomes of the veracity 
of his journal ? I can only assure him, 
that the chief of my gleanings have bees 
collected from the purest sources—the 
principal inhabitants of the counties l 
travelled through, as well as some of 
the most respectable officers in his In- 
perial Majesty’s service. 

Captain Cochrane’s speculations cot- 
cerning the voluminous nature of my 
notes, and the necessity and difficult} 
of concealing them from the vigilant 
eye of the Russian Government, “4 
equally futile, and show how imprope) 
he estimates my judgment and expe 
rience in travelling, and also the met 
by which I preserve from such vi? : 
tions the materials I may happen to - 
lect ; the latter, it is true, I effect a 
a principle which might not have — 
into his contemplation, that pent 
ing them, in a portable and onic 
form, within the cavity of my ¢rantt . 
a plan which, however,’ did not net 
itself from any sinister motive, ye as 
ginated from the peculiarity % 
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ting the 


Nor am I 
ling, as to comm 


m to paper in the ordinary way. 
so young In the art of travel- 
ent on the proceedings 
of a despotic government, and then trust 
my observations to Its post. Probably 
| might have learnt this useful lesson as 
soon as Captain C. himself, being some 
rears his senior, and having, I conceive, 
had almost as much experience. 

In justice to Captain C., I cannot 
conclude without expressing my grate- 
ful obligations to him for the informa- 
tion and useful introductions he was 
kind enough to favour me with. 

I remain, &c. 
James Hotmayn. 
—<s>— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 

UNPUBLISHED LETTERS of the EMPRISS 
CATHERINE I. between the years 1763 

and 1768. 

(Continued from page 315.) 

OUNT Peter Alexandrowitch,—I 
have received your report of the 
27th August. The descriptions which 
you give me of the former constitution 
of Little Russia, clearly prove the neces- 
sity of altering it; and I hope that the 
management of the present will, under 
your direction, place that government 
ina better condition than that which 
arose from the improvident donation of 
towns and villages, which had no legiti- 
mate owners; and as you have already 
reported to the senate on this subject, 
you shall be informed of my decision 

respecting it. 

Concerning the foundation of new 
towns, and the employing of all the 
officers under your command in the go- 
vernment of New Russia, who might be 
engaged in the construction of plans 
and maps, I expect to see Lieutenant- 
General Brant, who has been ordered 
here for the purpose. of drawing _ up 
a new constitution for that govern- 
ment ; and I wish that you would, on his 
passing through it, explain yourself to 
him, so as to put him in possession of 
every requisite knowledge on the sub- 
ject previous to his coming here. I 
approve of the application of all the 
cash you can obtain to the building of 
Gluchow, since, at all events, they must 
have been considered as lost; but respect- 
ing your ideasas to the uselessness of that 
town, which are to be referred to tie 
consideration of the chancery of the 
overnment of Kew, I shall have a 

Hversation with you on your coming 
Sines goa Concerning the regi- 
is om uch are to be maintained at 

xpense of Little Russia, I have 
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given orders according to your report; 
and I expegt, touching the excise, a 
memorial from the chamber of com- 
merce to my former ukase, which shall 
be taken into consideration, together 
with your report. Respecting your first 
and second reports concerning the Sa- 
porogian and Turkish frontiers, I can 
only tell you that these matters are 
now in consideration here, and the con- 
ferences with the hetman continue ; but 
the matter will be again discussed with 
you on your coming here. As to your 
attempts in the instruction of the youth 
of your government I wish you success. 
22d September, 1765. Carurrine. 

Count Peter Alexandrowitch,—I have 
received your two letters of the 13th of 
April on the 22d; but the preparations 
for my departure from Moscow have 
prevented my replying to them till this 
day. I see from them that the well- 
known manifesto of the 14th December 
1766, has experienced some opposition 
at your place. But I consider it as of 
little importance, being only the charac- 
teristics of former times, which will, un- 
doubtedly, vanish; as neither you nor 
I will allow them to prevail wherever 
they do not correspond with the com- 
mon good, as indeed they do not de- 
serve to do; but it is expected, that 
like all other good subjects, those of 
your government will obey my orders ; 
on which account I approve of the tone 
of authority which you were obliged to 
assume. The trouble which you take 
to regulate the elections, and to free 
the instructions from the whims of the 
minority, is necessarily connected with 
all great deeds of which glory is the 
result. As to these matters, however, I 
only wish to observe, that, although 
some circles, like that of Sarodub for 
instance, have introduced into their in- 
structions requests foreign to the sub- 
ject, their deputies will feel ashamed to 
insist in the assembly on matters which 
will be laughed at by the majority of 
deputies, especially when, with an in- 
struction filled with nonsense, another 
of a moderate turn, like that of Tcher- 
negow, be read. I am well pleased with 
the conduct of the Saporog Ssetcha.* 
Your annulling of the election for No- 
wogorod-Ssjewerka, as having been 
contrary to my ordonnance; and your 
demand 


* Ssetcha, a town inhabited by Cossacs ; 
in this sense, however, it means the assem- 
bly of all the deputies of the Cossags. These 
are called Saparog Cossaes, because they 
live beyond the falls of the Dnieper. 
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demand upon the citizens to carry their 
complaints directly to yeu, will be a 
lesson to the other towns, and will lead 
them in the way of truth, if they learn 
to understand the manifesto in its true 
sense; I think, however, if you sive 
them to understand that by following it 
they. may gain much, whilst by doing 
otherwise they might perhaps lose, it 
may have the desired effect; for every 
one is afraid of losing, and this will also 
curb their foolish pride on their dis- 
tinction, strength, and bravery, together 
with their criticising, which can only be 
suppressed by firmness. The point re- 
specting the cossac instructions, which 
you mention, will break the pride of 
many. The instruction of the Priluz- 
kian articles, respecting the removal of 
the new colony, does not seem to con- 
cern them at all, as we do not estu- 
blish this colony on the territory of the 
nobles, but on that belonging to the 
crown. Your journey to Njeshin will, 
I think, stop the disorders much the 
soonest; but I consider the election 
and instruction of Gluchow as « pate 
tern for others, and such as will shew 
you, in the ensuing commission, the 
affairs and wants of vour district in 
their proper light. I am convinced of 
the necessity of your presence on the 
spot; for no one is better qualified to 
curb the long-rooted confusion, and you 
must intrust the affairs to some one in 
your absence. I should have long since 
formed a decisive resolution according 
to your views, if all Russia together did 
not require and expect a constitution 
which may as much as possible be uni- 
form in all its parts; thus, after having 
provided for the general wants, we shail 
ultimately descend to particulars. Con- 
cerning the remaining unfortunate cir- 
cumstances and defects in the admini- 
stration of justice, the loss of many or- 
donnances, and other wants of your dis. 
trict, I trust that you will draw up the 
most complete reports for the legislative 
commission, in which you will hold an 
important post yourself. If I had not 
already too many engagements for this 
year, I should come to see you, as vou 
wish me to do, and Iam aware from 
your letters that such a journey would 
not be a useless one: but J delay it for 
a more opportune time, regretting that 
you are not with us. I left Twer yes- 
terday, and write the present on board 
a galley, forty wersts from that city. 
1767. CATHERINE, 

_ Count Peter Alexandrowitch,—If the 
tunds for the monument are not yet col- 


[Nov, 
lected, be so good as to delay doing jy 
for such expenses to the people ae ise 
less; but you wili thank them for thei 
good intention. It is quite true de 
you write about Skoropadsky: he be. 
haves here like a wolf, and dog ne 
choose to know any of our people, The 
Livonians, from whom we expected ay 
example of civilization and politenes, 
have not answered to our expectations 
At first they requested that their lay. 
should be read seriatim with Ours, ac. 
cording to their import; but when ¢) 
reading of them was commenced, ay 
the deputies began to speak about t}: 
laws and ordonnances, they accused tie 
deputies, and indeed the whole con. 
mission, of assuming a right which the 
had not; in short, I expected that th 
would aceuse the commission of tres. 
son. When they at last saw that many 
were offended at their conduct, all the 
Livonians in a body, put their opinions 
in writing, and presented them to thie 
commission, stating that they neither 
wanted nor desired amendments or im- 
provements to be made in their laws. 
Upon this, one of our people laid be- 
fore the commission extracts from 
twelve or more Livonian petitions from 
towns as well as from the nobility, in 
which, at different periods, since the 
conquest in 1710, they request, in 4 
body, that their laws might be amended, 
as they were very imperfect, and in some 
cases very oppressive to them. It was 
now demanded of them,. whether the 
petitions or the opinions delivered by 
them should be believed. In this man- 
ner terminated the sessions of the con 
inission at Moscow, bat now they read 
here criminal laws. ‘Thus we are yet 
ignorant how the Livonians will extr 
cate themselves from their contradict ons. 
You will soon see the use I shall wake 
of your different reports; and if there’ 
any one about you whom you think 
deserving of a reward, inform me of It, 
and your recommendation shall be 2 
tended to. I also wish to know yout 
opinion respecting the Starodubowskian 
colonelship. 
Enclosed with this I send you the 
supplement of the commission’s Inst!uc- 
tions, with a sketch of the whole of ™ 
labours. CaTHERIN?- 
16th of April 1768. 
Autograph. ™ 
In less than three weeks I have, <f 
the help of God, been freed from the 
inoculated small-pox. The latest 
is, that I have appointed you comma 
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for the rest of which I refer to my or- 
ders to the war department, 

3h of November. 

; Autograph. 

Count Peter Alexandrowitch,— I re- 
wy with this to your three letters of 
the Bist October, and 15th and 27th 
Yorember. To the first, that although 
[ am pertectly aware of all the difficul- 
ties which you desertbe respecting the 
circumstances attending the part en- 
trusted to vou; Ido not doubt but that 
vour zeal and prudence will overcome 
themall, about which I fully rely on you. 
Respecting your coming here, to which 
vou allude in your letter of the 15th 
November; I perceive now myselt that, 
notwithstanding my desire of having a 
personal interview with you, circum- 
stances will not admit your absenting 
yourself at present from your post. I 
therefore delay the pleasure of secing 
vou to a more favourable opportunity. 
I thank you for the handsome dagger 
vou sent me. The spoils of two hos- 
podars is still better. I beg you to send 
me, if you have an epportunity, the 
‘aer himseit, and please God, even the 
siltan’s majesty. It is said that he 
meant to tuke the field bimself, and is 
only stopped by a trifling circumstance : 
he fears a rising. The certificate which 
you gave to the sub-lieutenant Chot- 
jainzow, I have ordered to be communi- 
cated to the regiment; I am very glad 
that my good opinion of him has not 
been belied. For the rest, I remain as 
ever, well-afiected for you. May God 
grant success to all your undertakings, 
and enable us to hear much good news. 
10th Deceinber, 1769. CATHERINE. 

. Autograph. 

Count Peter Alexandrowitch, —.By 
sour letter to Count Nikita Iwanowitch* 
of the 8th of April, I perceive that tra- 
vellers have told you of my illness, -and 
have pernaps exaggerated it. I took a 
severe cold during the last days of car- 
uival, by which I got a rheumatism, with 
lever and a violent cough, The latter 
has teazed me for above 2 month, dur- 
ing which my bodily weakness was very 
oes but there was not an hour’s dan- 
-ihagcte ‘, “= now recovered, and 

woe go to Zarskoje Sselo. 
dell Geastl ling oes mks ety an 
venir fatter Baaronat you a formal reply to 
‘ge aa the insults oftered 
NV various detache . aged egg 
present lettes ments of soldiers; the 

eing written only for the 
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easiness you may feel respecting the 
state of my health. For the rest, may 
God grant you happiness and health, 
but I shall ever remain your well-af- 
fected, CATHERINE, 

12th April, 1769. 

(In the year 1768 the Ottoman Porte 
declared war against Russia. The Duke 
de Choiseul, desirous of weakening the 
Russian influence in the affairs of Po- 
land by occupying her forces elsewhere, 
instigated that power, at that period yet 
formidable, against the Empress Cathe- 
rine. A cause for hostility was soon 
found: a party of Russians, pursuing 
some of the Polish confederates, burnt 
the Turkish town of Balta. In vain did 
the Court of St. Petersburgh publicly 
disapprove of this proceeding; in vain 
did it offer to indemnify the Turks for 
the loss they had sustained; the Sultan, 
Mustapha, proud of his power, and bent 
upon wer, rejected every proposal for 
accommodation. Obrjesskow, the Rus- 
sian Ambassador then at. Constan- 
tinople, was thrown into the castle of 
the Seven Towers, and swarms of Mus- 
selmans, who had assembled in the plains 
of Rumelia, rushed to the banks of the 
Danube. The Russians, on their side, 
collected two armies. The principal 
one, under the command of General 
Prince Golizun, was assembled on the 
banks of the Dniester, partly to cover 
Poland, partly for the purpose of acting 
offensively in case of a favourable op- 
portunity; the other army, under Count 
Rumjanzow, was to cover the borders 
of Russia, and only proceed on the de- 
fensive. Golizun crossed the Dniester 
about the middle of April 1769, and 
after several battles succeeded in con- 
quering Chotin. But want of provi- 
sions soon stopped his progress, and 
ultimately compelled him to recross 
that river. It was then that the com 
mand of the first army was transferred 
to Count Rumjanzow; on which occa- 
sion the empress wrote to him the fol- 
lowing letter with her own hand.} 

Count Peter Alexandrowitch,—The 
circumstances under which I intrust 
you with the command of the first 
army, require some explanations from 
me. The army having been compelled, 
from want of provision, to recross the 
Dniester on the 2d of August, the arro- 

ance of the enemy will unquestion- 
ably have increased, although without a 
cause. But I hope, from your ability 
and warlike skill, that you will not 
allow the enemy to profit long by this 
empty vanity, especially since you have 
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under your command an army, which in 
five months’ time has actually six times 
reduced the innumerable enemy to a 
confused mass ; but you will particularly 
endeavour, and in every possible man- 
ner, not only to regain the advantage 
which we have renounced, but will not 
omit acquiring new ones, by which you 
will fulfil my wish, acquire new glory, 
and increase the well-known esteem in 
which I already hold you. 

27th of August, 1769. CATHERINE. 

[Count R. having informed the em- 
press by a report of the 18th of Septem- 
ber, from the head-quarters at Tchertch, 
that on his arrival at the army, he had 
found the troops and horses exceed- 
ingly fatigued from the long and trouble- 
some campaign ; adding that he was en- 
gaged with distributing the army through 
their winter quarters, together with va- 
rious measures for opening the cam- 
paign early in the ensuing season; he 
received the following autograph letter 
from her.] 

Count Peter Alexandrowitch,— I have 
received your report of the 1&th of Sep- 
tember through the hands of Count Iwan 
Grigorjewitch Orlow, and seen with 
pleasure that you have arrived with the 
army, if not quick, yet safe, as the pro- 
verb says. J regret your having found 
the troops so fatigued, and hope that, 
by your care, they will be soon again in 
their former condition. Since every 
thing is now in your hands, I do not 
doubt that you will take such measures 
as will supercede all difficulties, and 
place our affairs in a desirable posture. 
The plan for the next campaign will be 
soon transmitted to you, and I wiil just 
mention to you the ideas which are run- 
ning about my head, without my having 
yet brought them into any order. The 
campaign is to be opened near the Da- 
aube, as the last was to be near the 
Dnieper. If this autumn could have put 
us In possession of Bender, half the bu- 
smess would possibly have been done. 
You probably know that Count P. Pa- 
nin has despatched the Major-General 
Soritch to demand its surrender ; then 
you will both have to concert measures 
for taking this city either now or the 
next campaign, according to the direc- 
tions given to you in the last order. | 
beg you to give me your opinion can- 
didly ; but do not place your reports to 
me under another cover, as I sometimes 
receive the letters myself from the 
hands of the couriers, but don’t choose 
to open other people’s letters, and 
especially as people are coming to me 
Just when Iam from home. For the 
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rest, be assured of my constant king 
ness for you. ta 
3d of October, 1769, Catueniy; 
Autograph. 7 
Count Peter Alexandrowitch,~] —_ 
informed yesterday that the Moldayiss 
have complained to Prince A.M. Gol. 
zun against the Cossacs, who, they sj 
contrary to my manifesto (in which , 
promise of kindness and protection js 
held out to them as well as to all oy 
brethren in faith) beat and plundered 
them, adding, “ the Turks left us » 
least our clothes, but you even tak 
them.” Therefore you will give strict 
orders, and under the severest punish. 
ments, that no-one is to presume to in- 


_ jure our brethren in faith. I hope this 


restriction will free us from many re. 
proaches, and that you will not neglect 
to stop by your activity, disorders aud 
robberies, wherever you perceive then; 
for I know too well how much you love 
justice, order, and discipline yoursell. 
In the expectation of the happy intelli- 
gence of the taking of Jassy, I remaia, 
as ever, your well-affected, 

24th April, 1769. «  Catuerine. 

P.S. Our fleet has reached Copen- 
hagen in safety. Prince Dolgorukow 
has arrived in Montenegro, where great 
preparations are making for attacking 
the Turks. Count Alexei Grigorjewiteh 
Orlow assures us that he hopes to raise 
as many as 40,000 men, and that he 
purposely named less than he could 
have. Three harbours are open for us. 
I have sent to Ssinjawin, in order to 
enable him to do something sooner with 
his squadron. The Grusians (Geor- 
gians) are taking the field, Heraclius 
with 30,000, Solomon with 20,000 men. 
If, therefore, we succeed in all this, and 
God prospers you, as he has hither 
prospered our arms, we shall see grea 
things in this age, and the Turkish powe' 
will suffer a blow. I am likewise informe 
that an Egyptian Bey has sent to Venice, 
in order to form a connection with us; 
he has revolted against the Turks . 
some time past, has the ports im ™ 
power, deals in corn, and rewards those 
who tell him that we are beating the 
Turks. I write you this in order 
let you see the posture of our affairs, 
and in what manner people think of a 
and to enable you to regulate the yo 
the part assigned to you. The — 
parts are yet in the dark, they will ho 
ever be soon brought to light, yet _ 
that one of them will give facilities 
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Mis-statement of a 


r fifteen refers the count, who 
seems to have asked tor leave to retire, 
ey a decision of the council at war, and 
rte him a friendly invitation to come, 
i possible, to court, for the purpose of 
assisting in the formation of the plan 
for the ensuing campalgn. It is dated 
from the 20th of October, and + - 
a postscript : the fivet _ passer | ng- 
In the Levant all is on fire, no- 


1924.] 
‘Lette 


land. ; : : 
thing but the arrival of the fleet is 
expected. 


Letter sixteen requests a confidential 
report concerning the sailing barges, 
which his predecessor had rendered use- 
less, The empress desires to know whe- 
ther they can be repaired by the ensuing 
spring, and if they are to be replaced by 
new ones, Whether he can procure them 
on the spot, or whether they are to be 
forwarded from Russia. 

( To be continued. ) 
———— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

Sir, 

HAVE noticed an article headed 

“Corron Manuractures,” copied 
from the Manchester Guardian into the 
London papers. The substance of it is 
this, viz., since 1793, the cotton manu- 
factures exported by Great Britain, have 
amounted to 3604 millions in value, 
whilst the raw material has cost only 
128 millions, having 275} millions pro- 
fit to the taxable capital ot the country 
since that period by the cotton manu- 
factures alone; and that the total value 
of British produce and manufactures 
exported during the same period has 
been 880 millions, the raw material of 
which cost only 208 millions, conse- 
quently 672 millions, in the shape of 
profit, have been received from foreign 
countries, as reward for the ingenuity of 
the English artizan, and industry of the 
English labourer. 

That British produce and manufac- 
tures have been exported to the extent 
and within the period stated cannot be 
denied; and the assumed cost of the 
raw material is sufficiently correct for 
the purpose of a general illustration ; 
but so far from the ingenuity of the Eng- 
lish artizan, and the industry of the 

nglish labourer having been rewarded 
with 672 millions value of any thing 
received from foreign countries, neither 
. “enh labourers, or the country, have 
even re oe a single shilling 
fos the se value of the raw material, 
ingenuit - — of the products of 
anoint .- abour which have been 
pe n a summary of the report 
weaned i —e of artizans, ap- 

~<.3, to inquire into the 
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causes which have led to the extensive 
depreciation, or reduction in the re. 
muneration of labour, and the extreme 
privation and calamitous distress con- 
sequent thereupon, (a document which 
I think I have adverted to in some 
former communication); it is shewn to 
a demonstration, that the excess of ex- 
port during the war was sustained en- 
tirely by the bills drawn on account of 
the external expenditure of the Go- 
vernment, which bills, or an amount 
equivalent thereto, were converted into 
an ideal capital, yclept “the national 
debt ;” the interest on which, pro- 
gressively increased as the excess of 
export increased; and that the remu- 
neration for labour progressively de- 
creased, as the taxes, to meet the in- 
terest of the debt increased; and that 
since the termination of the war, which 
instead of rewarding the British artizan 
and labourer for their ingenuity and 
industry, has abstracted from their earn- 
ings a fair reward for labour at the rate 
of twenty-six millions per annum. The 
bills, drawn on account of absentee ex- 
penditure and foreign loans, are now 
performing the same functions, pro- 
ducing the same effects, and leading to 
amore aggravated and grievous result 
than resulted from the bills drawn on 
account of the external expenditure of 
the government during the war. That 
such an article as the one which has 
given rise to this communication, should 
have appeared in a Manchester news- 
paper, is not to be wondered at, and 
had it extended no farther it would 
have been quite unworthy of notice ; 
but that it should have been copied into 
the columns of the London newspapers 
without an exposure of its falsehood, is 
discreditable to the understandings or 
diligence of the superintendents of those 
papers, as the circumstance of extend- 
ing the circulation of this statement and 
falsehood is deplorable. The statement 
which I sent you last month, should you 
insert it in your ensuing number, will 
throw much light on the subject of the 
cotton manufactures, near 1813; it is 
there shewn, that as the quantity or 
official value exported increases, the 
real value decreases. Let the cause of 
this be investigated, and it proves that 
the depreciation is effective at the ex- 
pense of a reduction in the remunera- 
tion for labour, which the extending 
application of machinery tends in part 
to occasion; and that the aggregate in- 
terests of the country are diminished 
in a ratio corresponding with such re- 


duction. 
Oct. 20. E. A. 
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$36 — Quantity of Cotton imported from ine Year 1S02 to 1823, 


EXHIBITION of the Rise, Progress, & Present State of the 


“rom 1770 to 1780 the Importation of Cotton Wool, averaged 5,735,575 th. 
1781 to 1790 about 18 Millions [fy wt. and from 1791 %@ 1801 about 32 


~ COLON MANUFACTURE, 


in GREAT BRITAIN. 


[Nov, | 


COTTON MANUr ACTURE 


¥ Ano, 
2 Mill dy 


anu the following is a STATEMENT of the Quantity Imported in each of the 99 Year 


1802 — 1825. uistinguishing the several Countries, trom whence 


No. of Bags & Bales trom each respective Country. 
COTTON WOOL, IMeorTED from 


Imported and ti 









































U.Stat.of | Brazily & East West, Total No. of Total in 0% 
Years | America. | Porwgal’ Indies. ( Indies, &e/ Bags & Bals, tbs. weight. te a 
‘ae ; en SS 
1g02 | 107,494 | 74,720 | 8,935 | 90,6 4 | 281,383 | 77,393,600! 23 
3] 106,831 | 76,297 | 10,296 | 45,474 | 238,898] 59,921,900| $7 
4} 104,103 | 48,588 2,661 | 86,585 | 841,637 | 70,306,355 iy 
>| 124,279 91,2-42 1,985 75,116 | 252,620 | 72,229,537 = = a 
6 | 124,939 | 51,054 7,787 | 77,678 | 261,738 | 75,157,530 | 2 
7 | 171,207 18,981 11,409 61,010 | 282,667 86,206,870 ss 
8| 37,672 | 50,442 | 12,512 | 67,512 | 168,158 | 22,676,740 aS | 
9} 135,000 | 166,107 | 35,764 | 103,511 | 442,382 | 117,775.530 | zs 
1810 | 240,516 | 149,535 | 79,582 | 92,186 | 561,173 | 136,570,735 | -="ER 
11} 128,192 | 118,514 | 14,646 | 64,789 | 326,141 | 91,662,535 2s 
12| 95,351 | 98,714 2,617 | 64,563 | 261,215 | 63,027,570 ‘2: 
13] 37,721 | 137,168 1,421 | 75,218 | 249,505] 49,820,550 = "2, 
14) 48,000 | 151,500 | 135,500 [ 74,500 | 287,500 | 359,745,575 ou 
15 | 201,000 91,200 24,500 34,900 | 571,400 | 96,720,370 90 537,350 
16 | 166,000 | 124,000 51,000 49,000 | 370,000 94,140,530 | -90,350,250 
17 | 195,560 | 114,490 | 117,955 | 49,155 | 477,160 | 125,152,250 | 110,352,210 
18 | 219,950 | 160,200 | 247,300 {57,850 | 660,300 | 177,257,575 | 112,235,750 
19 | 212,250 | 125,450 | 178,500 | $1,070 | 545,070 | 150,735,728 | 110,235,570 
1820 } 301,200 | 179,700 | 57,300 | 31,950 | 577,150 | 143 637 325 | 128 735 239 
1 | 500,100 | 121,050 - 29,700 | 37,250 | 488,100 | 128 575 275 | 128 587 725 
2 | 530,000 | 145,200 | 19,300 | 40,650 | 353,150 | 159 797 7535 | 140 795 375 
3 } 448,070 | 148,070 | 38,650 | 33,610 | 668,400 | 180 253 793 | 150 325 795 








The following is an Account of the Official Value of the Cotton Wool Imported ; the No. 
of Bags & Bales, and the Official Value thereot Re-exported ; and the Official and 
Declared real Value of the Quantity of Cotton Yarn & of Cotton Manufactures Ex- 
ported to all. parts of the World, (except Ireland) in each of the 10 Years 1814 - 1825 

«> The Official Values imply a fixed Value assigned by the Government, in 1694: 
and may or may not have a relation to the real Value of the present time ; but they are 
important and interesting as denoting an increase or decrease of Quantity. 


























Official EXPORTED. 
Valne of — 
Raw RAw Value of YARN Value of MANUFACTURES 
Years Amporren Bags Value Official Real Official Real 
1814 | 2,050,862 366,270 | 1,119,850 2,791,248 | 16,690,366 17,393,790 
1) | 5,355,504 397,664 | 808,853 1,674,021 | 21,699,505 19,124,001 
16 | 3,160,075] 30,000 345,768 | 1,580,486 2,628,448 | 16,355,124 13,072,758 
17 | 4.161,824] 22,700 = 721,450 | 1,195,257 2,014,181 | 20,557,147 14,178,021 
18 | 5,767,547 | 60,000 1,945,781 | 1,296,776 2,385,305 | 21,627,936 16,645,979 
19 | 4,871,513 | 99,800 1,083,936 | 1,585,753 2,516,783 | 16,876,206 12,388,859 
1820 | 4,957,057 J 27,900 570,610 | 2,099,155 2,896,645 | 20,704,600 15,843,569 
1 | 4.547.258 | 51,060 1,062,502 | 1,898,695 2,307,830 | 21,639,493 13,786,998 
2 7 4,731,252 | 58,700 1,279,263 | 2,355,217 2,700,457 | 24,566,920 14,954,299 
9 | 6,241,061 J 59,700 707,512 | 2,425,419 2,625,947 | 24,117,549 13,751,419} 

















*,* By the first of the above Statements it appe 


ars that the Total Quantity of Cotton 


Wool Imported, in the 9 Years 1814—1825 has Amounted to about 1,255 Millions 0 at 
wt. and the Stock on hand at the close of the Year 181-4 having been about 24 Million 
Ths. it makes a Total Quantity of 1.260 Million jbs. wt. in the 9 Years to be —— 
for: which has been disposed of in the following manner, viz. 1,062 Millions of Ibs. a 
taken for Spinning: 105 Millions Do. Re-exported in a Raw State: and 92 Millions 

tbs. remaining on liand at the close of the Year 1823. 
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cpIRIT OF PHILOSOPHICAL DISCOVERY, AND OF THE 
; VARIOUS SCIENTIFIC JOURNALS. 
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AVHE valuable discoveries of Professor 
respecting the local influence 
tic needle, have opened 
, wide and very interesting field. That 
very accurate experimentalist, - M. Gay 
Lussac, has recently determined, that 
the mutual action of two magnetic par- 
ticles depends on the matter with which 
they are incorporated. Thus, he found 
that a magnetic needle eight inches Jong, 
d in the direction of the magnetic 
meridian, made ten horizontal vibrations in 
13] seconds. A bar of soft iron, the same 
length, three-quarters of an inch wide, and 
one-sixteenth of an inch thick, being placed 
below the middle about two inches, and 
parallel with the meridian, the rapidity of 
the oscillations were doubled, or about ten 
in sixty-five seconds. A similar bar of pure 
nickel was substituted for the iron bar; 
when the needle required seventy-eight se- 
conds to make ten vibrations. On the bar 
of nickel being removed, the needle again 
returned to its original intensity, making 
tev vibrations in about 130 seconds. These 
experiments were made by M. Lussac at the 
suggestion of M. Poisson, who has recently 
drawn up a most elaborate memoir on the 
Theory of Magnetic Action. The present 
paperof M. Poisson is rather confined to the 
nitural state of the magnetic property in 
bodies, than to the artificial or acquired 
state, as in the magnetic needle. In a se- 
cond memoir he proposes to apply the 
principles here demonstrated in solution of 
the phenomena attendant on artificial mag- 
netism. According to the theory of M. 
Poisson, a small cylindrical needle of soft 
iron contains the boreal and austral fluids 
in equal quantity throughout its whole 
ength ; so that their action becomes neu- 
tralized, and the bar exhibits no indication 
Whatever of magnetism. But if a magnet 
be placed near the centre of the needle, and 
in the direction of the meridian, the two 
fuids of the iron needle will become decom- 
posed, or separated from each other; and 
each particle of north or south polarity will 
riba : slight degree displaced from its pre- 
the -"s in the bar, or drawn towards 
equilibrin “ this doctrine of magnetic 
nt ! : Poisson infers that, not- 
és we ng t e boreal and austral fluids 
nih pape throughout the whole 
tion and re p emmagnebee 4 » yet the attrac- 
eben a a which it exercises are the 
a thin ieee — ace were only covered by 
dine thes m of the two fluids. He also 
in the pers oe Inagnetic needle, placed 
shiect tp : wa hollow sphere, will not be 
heme - ny magnetic action from other 
Macnee oF even from that of the earth’s 
wsnetism. The application of a ring or 
Plate of soft iron, of ¢ hickness . 
Moncnes of any thickness, but of 
NTHLY Mac. No. 402. 


Barlow, 
of iron on the magne 


place 


some considerable extent, will, therefore, 
neutralize the local action of other bodies ; 
as was shewn previously by the profound 
researches of Mr. Barlow, of the Woolwich 
Academy. Indeed, the inductions of M. 
Poisson, though somewhat different from 
those of Mr. Barlow, serve to establish 
more fully the theory suggested by that 
gentleman, and which he has already re- 
duced to practice in a manner no less credi- 
table to his ingenuity as an artist, than to 
his profound mathematical knowledge. The 
local influence exercised by the iron of a ship 
on her compasses have been known to be 
the immediate cause of many 2 valuable 
ship and crew being consigned to the deep : 
but it is not known, nor ever can be known, 
how many melancholy instances of the kind 
have arisen from this source. The devia- 
tion even of half a point in a ship’s course 
is a serious matter, especially when in the 
vicinity of land. But independent of the 
guns and the iron in a ship having a certain 
influence on her compass-needles, the lading 
of many of our outward-bound merchant 
vessels contains a large portion of iron, 
either manufactured or in bars, which must 
greatly derange the magnetic needle, though 
it is usually disregarded. 

Organic Remains. —The American natu- 
ralists are daily tracing a conformity in geo- 
logical deposition between the Old Conti- 
nents and what has been improperly called 
the New, or Western Continent of America. 
We have noticed many instances in our pre- 
ceding numbers of the fossil remains of the 
mammoth, elephant, and other large qua- 
drupeds being found in many different parts 
of America, more particularly in the vicinity 
of the Mississippi and Ohiorivers. But the 
Philadelphia Journ. Scien. states, that two 
travellers, Messrs. Lewis and Clark, in a 
recent expedition up the Missouri river, have 
discovered some remains of amphibia, be- 
longing to the genera sawri, which seem to 
differ in character from all the other species 
previously known. These remains were 
found in a cavern a few miles south of the 
Missouri river, near a creek ; and from the 
conformation of the dental bone, Dr. Har- 
lau proposes to give it the name of sauro- 
cephalus lanciformis. It is probable that 
future research will reward the labours of the 
American naturalists with a rich harvest in 
the very interesting field of organic re- 
mains, particularly in the genus J/acerta - 
for as these animals are known to abound, 
at the present day, in the great rivers of 


poth Americas, it is a fair presumption that 


fossil remains would be found to a much 
greater extent in America, than in any 
part of Europe, where this family of the 
animal creation must have been extinct for 


ages—their remains not being found in ~ 
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of the British series of posterior formation 
to the blue /ias. 

A considerable number of the bones of 
various wild animals, (among which can be 
traced those of the hyena, the fox, the wolf, 
and wild boar), have also been found in 
the limestone caves of Keat’s Hole, near 
Plymouth: they were discovered by T. 
Northmore, Esq., during some geological 
researches. An early report on the subject 
from the Geological Society, as an investi- 
cation of their species, has been undertaken 
by Mr. Buckland, of Oxford, and other 
gentlemen. 

Evtract of Digitalis. —The essential mat- 
ter of this powerful plant has been obtained 
ina very concentrated state by M. Royer, 
Bib. Uniy., by digesting the dried plant in 
ether, then filtering and evaporating the 
solution, re-dissolving the residue in water, 
and treating the solution with oxyde of lead, 
again digested in ether, and evaporated. It 
presented a brown substance, intensely bit- 
ter, and very deliquescent, and difficult to 
crystallize. The sedative properties of this 
substance was so powerful, that a grain dis- 
solved in 200 grains of water, and thrown 
into the abdomen of a rabbit, speedily dimi- 
nished the circulation, and the animal died 
without evincing pain, or any spasmodic 
action, though the nerves of a rabbit are 
very easily excited. Half a grain, dissolved 
in water, was also injected into the veins of 
a cat, producing death in the short space of 
fifteen minutes. A grain and a half in- 
serted into the jugular vein of a dog pro- 
duced death in five minutes. The arterial 
blood of all the animals exhibited the dele- 
terious agency of the medicine, both in 
colour and consistence. 

New operation on Urivary Calculi.—The 
alnn. de Chemie contains a report from M. 
Percy, of the following operation for break- 
ing down and expelling calculi :—A straight 
sound, made of silver, containing a smaller 
sound sliding within it. The smaller sound 
licar its inner extremity is divided into three 
arms, Which spring open when they pass 
through the end of the exterior sound, form- 
ing a kind of spring forceps. Through the 
inner tube, a steel rod, having a saw, a file, 
or a knife, at the extremity, is made to slide 
with ease. ‘The instrument being inserted 
through the urethra into the bladder, the 
imier sound is moved about until the for- 
ceps grasps a portion of calculus ; when the 
operator, by partially withdrawing the inner 
sound, closes the forceps firmly on the stone ; 
in which situation, the saw, drill, or file is 
made to act on it until it becomes broken 
down in smaller pieces—the fragments of 
which are subsequently ejected by the urine, 
aided by a copious injection of warm water 
to facilitate the discharge. Although there 
must be considerable delicacy required, and 
some degree of hazard attending this mode 
Ol operating, yet M. Percy relates three 
eases, in Which it was attended with com- 
plete success. The first. a man thirty-two 
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years of age, underwent the 0 
times before the stone was 
moved, and was so little 
to be capable of walking to the house Of th 
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operator. The second instance—y = 
stone was broken down and ejected lenin, 
for its nucleus “ a white kidney-beay 
In the third ease, a stone as large q 
pigeon’s egg, was completely broken doy, 
and discharged. i. 

Prize Questions proposed by the Roy 
Academy of Sciences, Paris.—To determine, 
by a series of physiological and chemie 
experiments, what are the progressive phe. 
nomena resulting from the action of th: 
digestive organs on food. The prize for the 
best essay, a gold medal, 3,000 franes yalye- 
period for adjudication, Jume 1825, The 
same premium for determining the density, 
by accurate experiment, which various 
liquids acquire by pressure, and specifying 
the heat evolved during the compression oi 
such fluids. <A prize of 300 france for the 
best essay on the comparative anatomy oi 
fish and reptiles, the species to be at the 
discretion of the candidate. Several prizes 
are also offered for the encouragement 0 
travels, and dissertations on the varieties @ 
the human race. 


Comparative Anatomy. — Sir Everanl 
Home, in the Croonian Lecture, read du- 
ring the late sittings of the Royal Society, 
while describing: the comparative volume ot 
the brain in the human subject, and the 
lower orders of the animal kingdom, states, 
‘* that among the insect tribe, the humble 
bee has the largest brain in proportion to 
its size. Inthe moth, caterpillar, lobster, 
and earthworm, the structure of the brain 
and medullary substance is similar to that 
of the bee. In the garden-snail the brain 
is larger in proportion to the size of the 
animal than in the bee; but the bee is also 
furnished with ganglions, which is not the 
case with the snail. Sir E. observes, that 
in all the variety of animals he examined, 
the brain forms a distinct organ, though 1 
some insects, scarcely visible to the naked 
eye; that there is also at some distance 
from the brain a second substance of similat 
structure connected with the brain by 6° 
lateral chords from whence the nerve 
branch off to the different muscular stv 
tures of the body. ‘The ganglions, wluc 
form a chain so beautifully connected to- 
gether by a double nerve, must be consider- 
ed to have the same uses as the gangliol 
in the human body, being equally cm. 
of a congeries of nerves.” ‘These facts, ; 
allowed to be clearly developed, form 8 
addition to our knowledge, and give ©! 
firmation to opinions not before satisfactor) 
established. | ss The 

Production of water in Respiration a 
source of the water produced by the r ‘ 
tion of respiration having often —_ he 
subject of dispute among physio og 
quirers, two Italian physicians, Drs. . , 
and Regnioli, have lately made a series “ 

: * experimen! 
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set] 
cnenments for the purpose of demon- 
purr the point. A patient having under- 
woot 2 operation ot brochotomy, the air 
ordgeem expired from the wound being 

— "through a glass tube deposited 
| ao _ vapour, not only on the inner sur- 

ie the tube, but also on a glass held at 

‘ho distance of tour inches from its extre- 
- Hence these gentlemen conclude, 
that, aqueous vapour is evolved from the 
whole surface of the respiratory Organs, that 
‘mmediately issues from the mucous 
membrane lining these orgais—that all the 
oxygen employed in respiration goes to 
form carbonic acid gas, and that the animal 
heat is occasioned by the combination of 
oxvgen with the carbon existing In the 
blood, which heat is communicated to the 
whole system by means of the arteries, 
while the lungs eject the carbonic acid in 
the act of respiration. 

Test for Nitrous Ovide.—Dr. Henry, of 
Manchester, recommends the following test : 
A given volume of the nitrous oxide is to 
be exploded with a slight excess of carbonic 
oxide of known purity, as LOO measures of 
the former to 110 of the latter. Now as 
each yolume of pure nitrous oxide gives, 
under these circumstances, ar equal volume 
of carbonie acid, we may impute whatever 
earbonic acid is deficient of that proportion 
to the mixture of so much nitrogen with 
the nitrous oxide. If e.g. using an excess 
of carbonic oxide, there results from 100 
measures of nitrous oxide, only 95 of car- 
honie acid, we may safely consider the ni- 
trous oxide, to be contaminated with five 
per cent. of nitrogen gas. Any nitrous gas 
may be previously separated by a solution 
vf green sulphate of iron. 

Gasious matter evolved by plants.—The 
Journal de Pharmacie acquaints us that M. 
Chevallier has discovered a very curious 
fact, that ammonia is copiously disengaged 
in a free state by the process of vegetation ; 
and that, in conjunction with M. Boulay, 
he has also ascertained that nearly every 
species of aromatic flowers spontaneously 
(isengages ammonia in the act of vegetation. 
Surely this fact cannot be considered a new 
discovery, except by the abovemention- 
ed chemists themselyes! The aroma of 
plants is well known to be peculiar essen- 
ual oils, held in suspension in volatile alkali 
a oe ammonia. The taste of the 

nee French chemists of the present day 
he a directed to what may 
wean une re-anaiyeis of well analyzed 
nouncin ira with the view of an- 
etd, _. new, if not always 
pc nt rs e regime doubt as to 
pharnacopesia ‘rs “a 900g ao ons 
subdivisions, in sits rap ed with the minute 
inane "tights uch our ingenious neigh- 
Varieties of y wes exhibited the different 

Minerals a os" 
very often Sane ed artificially. —It has been 
ralsare eas t ; V e d that the analyses of mine- 

paratively little value, as longas 


mitv. 
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we are not capable of reproducing by com- 
position what had been dissolved. Professor 
Mitschterlich has accomplished this impor- 
tant object. We have been gratified by the 
sight of beautiful and well-detined crystals 
of greyish white pyroxine, which had been 
Obtained by mixing the constituent parts 
indicated by analyses in the necessary pro- 
protion, and exposing this mixture to the 
high degree of heat of the porcelain fur- 
naces at Sevres in France. By this means 
Professor Mitschterlich has succeeded in 
obtaining several species that occur in na- 
ture. He has likewise observed among the 
different kinds of slags, more than forty 
species in a crystallized state, particularly 
of such minerals as are found in primitive 
rocks, but also of a good many others 
which have not hitherto been observed. 
—Dr. Brewster's Journal. 

Thermometers. —In Ven Zach's Corr. 
Astr., No. 5, a set of interesting observa- 
tions appear on the comparative expansion 
of mercury and spirit of wine as applicable 
to the thermometer. ‘The observations 
were made by a very accurate cbserver, 
M. Flanguergues, of Viviers, with great 
care, and are therefore entitled to consider- 
able confidence. ‘The spirit thermometer 
Was an excellent one, made under the in- 
spection of Reaumur himself; and the mer- 
curial thermometers, of which there were 
several, were constructed by the best artists. 
They were all similarly divided, according 
to the octogenial scale of Reaumur; and 
the experiments were each frequently re- 
peated, in order to obtain an average or cor- 
rect result. 

The effect produced by the following 
freezing mixtures on each thermometer, was ; 
Two parts of pounded 7 

ice, and one part by _— a 9 

weight of muriate of ' 

soda, sunk the...... —17°.4 —=16°.6 
‘Iwo of ice and one of 

muriate of ammonia., —12, 7 
‘Iwo of ice and one of 

crystallized sugar.... — 9. — 4.9 
Two of ice and one of 

Nitre ...ccceree ee ee D oe DAD 


—i2,. 4 


Melting ice........-- 0. 0. 
A well, 34 feet deep 
(mean of six years ob- 
servation)....«e-.-.+10.47 + 9.64 
A Cellar cooee cece cces 3. $8 12.7 
‘The hunan body .... 32. 7 20.8 
Fusion of yellow wax 036. 20 19.6 
Boiling alcohol, density 
851. Barom. at 28in. 7). 6 63.9 
Boiling mixture of three 
parts of alcohol and 
one of water, the mix- 
ture used for Reau- 
mur’s thermometer, 
80. 66.8. 


generally .-.+0+++++ 
From the above discordance it seems no 


longer doubtful that alcohol and mercury 
are not equally expanded and contracted, 
by equal increments or decrements of ca- 
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loric. And this divergence appears to pro- 
ceed in an increasing ratio, as we recede 
from the point of zero. Independent, how- 
ever, of this objection to spirit thermome- 
ters, where very accurate observations are 
required, the sources of error will of course 
be magnified, if thermometers be filled with 
spirit of wine of different spec. grav. ; 
which is probably often the case in the or- 
dinary manufacture of these instruments. 

New Optical Instrument, or Water-Teles- 
cope.—In the last number of the Journal of 
Science, the following account of an in- 
genious invention is given :— An optical in- 
strument for seeing through water, and ex- 
ploring the bottom of rivers, has been con- 
structed by Mr. Keslie, of Lansonburgh, 
United States. It consists of a conical tube 
of variable length, about an inch broad at 
the top, and ten inches at the botton. It 
is glazed at both ends, and when the broad 
end is immersed to some depth in water, 
and the eye applied at the narrow extremity, 
there is no interruption to, or deflection of 
the rays of light coming from objects in the 
water to the eye ; and if the water be clear, 
objects may be distinctly seen to a consider- 
able depth. The instrument is provided 
with lamps suspended near the lower or 
broad end, in an outer cylinder, which slides 
on over what may be termed the object 
glass of the instrument. The light of the 
lamps being reflected towards the bottom, 
any object may be easily distinguished by 
night, if the water be clear. Two tubes 
are attached to the cylinder, containing the 
lamps ; one to supply fresh air for the com- 
bustion, and the other to carry off the smoke 
and foul air. The account does not 
state whether the glasses of this water- 
telescope are plain or magnifiers. We see 
no reason why convex glasses may not be 
employed in this as in other telescopes. 

Method of distinguishing positive from ne- 
gative Electricity.—The celebrated chemist 
Berzelius finds, that when the electric cur- 
rent passes by means of a point to the 
tongue, the positive electricity is acid ; and 
the negative electricity a mere caustic acid, 
or rather alkaline. 

Inflammation of sulphuretted Hydrogen by 
Nitric Acid. —M. Berzelius has found that 
it afew drops of the nitrous acid be poured 
into a flask, containing four or five cubic 
inches ofsulphuretted hydrogen, and the flask 
closed with the finger, it becomes so warm 
as to produce combustion, with a beautiful 
flame, and a slight detonation, which forces 
the finger from the mouth of the flask. It 
is necessary that the acid should be ve 
pure for this purpose, and that the gas 
should be free from aqueous vapour. 

Benzoic A td tn Oil of Dahlia.—The French 
chemist, M. Payen, in experimenting on 
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° . [Noy, F 
the essential oil obtained from that beau 
plant the Dahlia, found a crystallizabje .. 

e gy! 
stance perfectly analogous to the Deo. 
acid. Do not several varieties of hong 
matic plants yield a similar Substance ? Th 
Benzoic acid being in flavour not unlike tle 
essential oil of lemons. The citrie 4 
when pure, and a verysmall portion of t), 
flowers of Benjamin added, is a ZOO sub. 
stitute for recent lemons, when that Whole. 
some and agreeable fruit cannot be «i, 
tained. 

_ The Chick in Ovo, §c.—Mr. David Ritchie, 

in a notice of a mode by which a conjecture 
may be formed as to the sex of a chick ip 
ovo, after combating former theories as tj 
shape, weight, &c. &c. says—“ I have hean| 
of a mode of discovering the sex of the chick 
in ovo, different from any which has been 
proposed by naturalists. The folliculus 
aeris, or air-cell, which is to furnish oxygen 
to the future chick, is situated at the larger 
end of the egg. It has not in all eggs the 
same position at the larger end; and in v- 
rious districts of Scotland, it is believed that 
eggs having the air-cell situated eractly at 
the top of the larger end, produce males; 
while those having the air-cell only near the 
top of the larger end produce females. To 
ascertain this, I instituted a series of expe- 
riments. These experiments, as will le 
seen, go very far to prove that the opinion 
which has been stated is correct, and so to 
determine what naturalists of Germany, 
France, and England, have endeavoured in 
vain to discover.—Ed. Phil. Journ. 

Preserving of Birds, §c.—Sir John Siv- 
clair has communicated to us the following 
notice: Mr. Temminck, Director of the 
Dutch Museum, has, for many years, made 
use of no other means of saving preserved 
birds and quadrupeds from the attacks of 
minute insects, than placing a small wooden 
basin, containing tallow, in each case, whieh 
he finds to be more effectual than either 
camphor or Russia leather. —Ib. 

Medical Remains at Pompeii.—M. Chou- 
lant has lately published, at Leipsic, 14 
pamphlet, entitled De Locis Pompeianis a4 
Rem Medicam facientibus, an account of 
different objects relating to the medical 
art discovered at Pompeii. M. C, suc- 
cessively describes the Temple of Eset- 
lapius, the amulets, surgical instruments, 
pharmaceutical apparatus, &c. found in the 
midst of the ruins. Amongst the surg! 
instruments were found some nearly reset 
bling those made use of at the present day 5 
as, for instance, elevators for the operate? 
of trepanning, lancets, spatule, instryments 
for the application of the actual cautéry, &* 
There has not been found one single _ 
ing which could be regarded as a school 0 
surgery or anatomical museum.—Ib. 
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— 


SpBSTANCE of the Revort of the Com- 
yittEE, and of the PROCEEDINGS of 
the GENERALMEETING of the SociETY 
+» the MITIGATION and GRADUAL ABO- 
ition of Stavery throughout the 
British Dominions, held on the 25th 


dav of June 1824. 

FR\HE Report observes, that, | 

Intheir circularaddress of August 1823, 
the committee, while they expressed their 
satisfaction that the Government and Par- 
liament had so clearly recognized the prin- 
ciples embodied in these resolutions, could 
not refrain from regretting that the pro- 
posed plans of reform, instead of being 
made the subject of parliamentary enact- 
ment had been referred to the decision of 
the colonial authorities, as experience dis- 
couraged the hope of effectual co-operation 
on the part of the colonists. ‘The event has 
justified these apprehensions : the proceed- 
ings of popular meetings in some of the 
colonies, and the calamitous events in De- 
merara, too clearly illustrate the danger of 
such a mode of proceeding. If the su- 
preme power of the state had at once pre- 
scribed the course to be pursued, there 
would have been no ground to apprehend 
any inconvenient results, the effect would 
have been submission on the part of the 
planters, and gratitude on the part of the 
slaves; the evidence on the trial of Mr. 
Smith, the missionary, and of the slaves 
implicated in the insurrection at Demerara, 
shows that the proximate cause of that un- 
happy event was the delay of the colonial 
authorities in giving publicity and effect to 
the measures of grace recommended by his 
Majesty’s Government. In the mother 
country alone can laws on this subject be 
eflectually and safely made. 

It has been contended that the British 
Parliament has no right to interfere with 
the internal concern of the colonies, which 
lave legislative assemblies of their own ; 
lor though we involve ourselves in the guilt 
vl every oppression which it requires force 
‘0 maintain, even in punishing that crime 
peculiar to the West-India Statute Book 

of imagining the death of a white man,” 
yet the colonists would deny to this coun- 
., ee of controuling and directing 

sys it thus upholds. 

wena ne indeed appears to have 
cuhemnibesier hoe insurrection has most 
volt of ge: place, namely, the re- 
clleny thane aves at Demerara. In that 
wr ceed ke ere some peculiar predis- 
the harshnes ; omg an event, arising from 
ing there - ne a slave system prevail- 
stearl ines = emerara the slaves, in- 
would mernanee ~~ decrease at arate which 
a century; “~y the earth in less than halt 

Y, aid also from the religious per- 


secutions to which, in addition to their 
other sufferings many of the slaves were 
subjected last year. Yet it is the testimony 
of Governor Murray himself, that he had 
“not heard of any whites having been 
deliberately murdered by the misguided 
slaves.” 

The public has a fair opportunity of ap- 
preciating the spirit in which justice was 
administered to these slaves, by the ample 
details published respecting the trial of Mr. 
Smith, the missionary. 

In these transactions, and others which 
occurred elsewhere, particularly at Barba- 
does, the committee had the pain to recog- 
nize a spirit hostile to the religious instruc- 
tion of the negro population. ‘The com- 
mittee are most happy at the same time to 
state that there are many exceptions to this 
too prevalent disposition. 

On the 16th of March, the papers on 
this subject, alluded to in the King’s speech 
at the opening of the session were laid be- 
fore parliament, and among them an order 
of the King in Council prescribing various 
measures of reform which it had been de- 
termined to institute in the island of Tri- 
nidad, which is professedly the model by 
which all ulterior measures of colonial re- 
form are to be regulated. 


If the reforms, however, prescribed by 
this Order in Council were to be confined 
to Trinidad, not more than a fortieth part 
of the slave population in the British do- 
minions would be benefited, but it is the 
declared intention of his Mayjesty’s minis- 
ters to extend the same system to St. 
Lime, Demerara, Berbice, and the Mau- 
ritius, and also as far as it has not been 
already anticipated to the Cape of Good 
Hope. ‘These six colonies comprehend a 
population of about 220,000 slaves ; but 
there will still remain about 600,000 re- 
siding in colonies which have local legisla- 
tures whom the proposed reforms by Royal 
authority will not reach. It seems to be 
the present purpose of Government to pro- 
ceed with these colonies m the way of re- 
commendation and example. Besides the 
dangers to be apprehended from suspense 
and agitation, the nation contracts addi- 
tional guilt by the postponement of those 
reforms, the moral obligation of which has 
been admitted ; the delay is also a real ca- 
lamity to the great mass of the slave popu- 
lation. The committee can see no good 
reason, for instance, why women should 
continue liable to be shamelessly exposed 
and flogged in Jamaica, Barbadoes, &c. ; 
why the driving whip should be still em- 


ployed there ; why marriage should still be’ 


without any legal sanction in these colonies, 
why facilities should not be given there also 


to manumissions ; and why the a 
the 
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the evidence of slaves should continue to 
be upheld there in all its rigour, making it 
comessedly impossible to give to protecting 
jaws their just effect; and it has not even 
been pretended that what may be safely 
done in Trinidad or Berbice is altogether 
unsafe in St. Vincent, Barbadoes or Ja- 
maica. 

The argument for delay which has been 
drawn from the alleged inveteracy and an- 
tiquity of the evil to be cured, appears to 
the committee to have no force whatever 
when applied to the care of infant or un- 
born slaves, and to prepare the existing 
slaves for the proper use of freedom is not 
more difficult, because slavery has existed 
for ages, than if it had first begun at their 
birth. 

The West-Indian body, resident in this 
country, have, in resolution, adopted at a 
meeting held on the 10th of February last 
asserted a right of property in negroes, 
their fellow-men and fellow-subjects, as ab- 
solute and unqualified as that which is pos- 
sessed in any inanimate chattel. 

Herein consists that ineffaceable distine- 
tion between the two parties, which dis- 
courages the hope of compromise or co- 
operation. The committee cannot yield 
one atom of their principle, that nothing can 


justify the making one man a slave, or even 


the retention of one man in slavery, longer 
than the real benefit of the slave, viewed in all 
his circumstances and relations, may require ; 
and that to grant amelioration without any 
reference to eventual liberty to the slaves, 
or for their children, is, in the opinion of 
the committee, no less absurd than cri- 
minal. 

Parliament will eventually be driven to 
consider what means it possesses, inde- 
pendantly of the colonists, for carrying into 
effect its wishes respecting colonial bondage, 
there isa method to which all will allow 
that*the authority of parliament is perfectly 
competent, by the abolition of those coun- 
tries and protecting duties, by means of 
which alone the system of slavery is upheld, 
and without which it would of itself cease. 

But has it been sufficiently considered by 
the people of England in what degree every 
individual amongst them is instrumental in 
upholding this condemned system? They 
ure made to pay at least a million and a-half 
more for sugar than they would pay for 
it if they were at liberty to procure it from 
other parts even of our own dominions ; 
and as the subject of the sugar duties is to 
undergo revision in the ensuing session of 
parliament, there will then be an oppor- 
tunity of making known the public feeling 
respecting it. 

There have been formed in different parts 
of the kingdom no less than 220 associa- 
tions in ald of the objects of this society, 
and more ure still forming. The cause they 
have undertaken cannot be efficiently con- 
ducted without considerable expense, and 
therefore liberal contributions are essential 
10 ILS suLCess, 
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First ANNIVERSARY Meeting of th 
AnTi-SLavery Soctrry, held a . 
Freemasons’ Hall, London, on the 25) 
day of June 1824, his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Gloucester in the chair 

Tue Report of the Committee hari, 
been read, the chair was addresse 
by the Honourable Agar Ellis, yh) 
moved a resolution of thanks 1, 
the officers and committee, which was 
unanimously adopted on being seconde 
by Mr. Stephen, who in a luminous ang 
succinct review of the whole subject 
observed that, , 

All the measures recommended by Go. 
vernment, but one, had been concurred iy 
by the West-Indian Proprietors in this 
country, and that single exception was, the 
admission of the evidence of slaves against 
free persons; and yet, Sir, (added Mr. 
Stephen, in allusion to the case of Mr. 
Smith, the missionary), the evidence oj 
slaves is sufficient, it seems, to convict « 
preacher of the gospel! It is sufficient to 
condemn him to death, although the slaves 
who give the evidence are swearing tor 
their own lives! 

Certain resolutions corroborative of 
the chief points specified in the - om 
were then successively moved and se- 
conded by various members, who ad- 
dressed the chair for that purpose, and 
were thereupon put and carried una- 
nimously. ° 

Dr. Lushington then, in adverting to 
the object of the meeting, avowed his 
firm conviction, that, 

The power has not been given by God to 
man of framing a code of slavery. I believe 
it to be impossible to frame a system 0 
slave Jaws in which injustice, oppression 
and abuse, would not of necessity exist. 
(Loud cheers /) 

Mr. Wilberforce having moved a re 
solution, 

’ That the most cordial acknowledgments 
of the meeting be respectfully presented to 
the President of the Society, his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Gloucester, 

Mr. William Allen seconded the mo- 
tion. 

Upon the motion of thanks to the 
Royal President being put, it was Cal 
ried unanimously with loud aud cout 
nued cheering. 


His Royal Highness the Duke o! 


Gloucester, when the applause had 
subsided, addressed the meeting. ; 

Ladies and Gentlemen, you have “in 
pleased to express your approbation o! “ 
conduct ; and following the principles ‘ 
justice on which this society 15 —_— 
could I be one of the House of Brunsw™ 
which was called to this country for “a 
protection of your liberties, did I not ence” 


° 7 . v h ral 
tain those principles? Nay, could San 
“ - Englishes 
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saolishman, if I did not? Our cause 
Eng’ of our constitution, for I 


is the cause it, that slave 
mmnot, and never will admit, that slavery 
Ci , 


er lawfully exist under our happy, 
and blessed constitution ; the 
ord * slavery ’’ must not exist ; we must 
nowever prepare the negroes for receiving 
essing : we must begin by ame- 
jiorating their condition, there must be no 
rime lost in doing it, not one moment, the 
next generation should not be born in sla- 
very, especially if it be true that the pre- 
cont generation, from not having had moral 
culture, are unfit for liberty. 

This speech was received with un- 
hounded applause, and at the conclusion 
of it, the meeting was Adjourned, 
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glorious, 


so great a bl 





NATIVE LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
SOCIETY AT CALCUTTA, 

A Society has been established 

at Celeutta by native Indians of 

distinction, for the cultivation of lite- 


Novelties of Foreign Literature, 
terature and science among the Hin- 
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doos. Works of acknowledged utility 
or general interest in the English and 
native languages, will be freely disse- 
minated ; and means will be adopt- 
ed to ameliorate the condition of 
the inferior castes, by shewing the 
evil consequent on their miserable 
superstition. The society will be 
provided with chemical apparatus, ma- 
thematical instruments, and all such 
mechanical implements as shall be con- 
ducive to the improvement of native 
artists. Public lectures, and other 
modes of instruction in various depart- 
ments of art, will also form part of 
this new institution. From the inve- 
terate attachment to the customs of 
their ancestors, manifested by the Hin- 
doos generally, a society founded by 
natives appears to be the only probable 
mode of improving their moral con- 
dition. 
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RUSSIAN EXPEDITION to the SOUTH POLE, 
during the yvars 1819-20-21. 
FHVHE principal object of this expedition 
Er was that of making discoveries in 
the Antarctic Ocean, and to proceed as 
near as possible to the south pole. It was 
entrusted to the command of Capt. Bel- 
linghausen, who had accompanied Ad- 
miral Baron Krusenstern in his circum- 
navigation of the globe. The expedition 
consisted of two vessels, the Wostok and 
the Mirni, which set sail on the 3d July 
1819, and arrived at Copenhagen at the 
end of ten days. From this port they set 
out on the 20th July, and, reaching 


Portsmouth on the 29th, M. Simonoff 


went to London to receive the instru- 
ents, which the Minister of Marine 
had ordered for the expedition. After 
adelay of fifteen days, the expedition 
quitted Portsmouth, and arrived at 
Teneriffe. We must pass over the 
voyage till the arrival of the expedition 
in south latitudes : — 

On the 14th December 1819, which cor- 
responds to the 14th June of our climate, 
ae lirst snow appeared, in the latitude of 
hs On the 15th June we arrived near 
igen Georgia, and from that time we 
a’ to struggle against innumerable dangers 
> misfortunes of every kind. The island 
ge is covered with ice and eternal 
eal - he north-east side of the island 
oe Seen visited and ‘described by the 

lortal Cook, we surveyed the south- 


Wes wine wh: 
U coast, which had neyer before been 


On the 17th December we passed Clerk’s 
Rocks, and on the 22d we discovered an 
island, to which Captain Bellinghausen gave 
the name of the Jsland of the Marquis de 
Traverse,* (in honour of the minister of the 
Russian marine). This island, of which we 
made a survey, has a volcanic peak, from 
which columns of smoke are continually 
discharged. 

On the 29th we arrived near the islands 
which Captain Cook called Sandwich Land.+ 
This great navigator had, from a distance, 
considered the Capes Saunders, Bristol, 
and Montague as belonging to a great con- 
tinent; but we have carefully surveyed 
them, and found that what was taken for 
terra firma, was only a mass of small ser- 
rated islands, more dreary, and even more 
barren, than the island of Georgia. On the 
last island, however, we observed here and 
there a green moss; but in the islands of 
the Marguis de Traverse and of Sandwich, 
even this stunted vegetation is no longer 
seen. The sea which washes these shores 
is covered with huge masses of ice; and 
whales, penguins, and other sea-birds are 
the only inhabitants of these desolate 


regions. 
The 











— 


* In south latitude 56°, and longitude 
31° 30/ west of Greenwich. 


+ The winter in Sandwich Land is con- 
sidered as more frightful than even in the 
coldest regions of the north. An interesting 
account of it will be found in Espinosa’s 
Memoria sobre las Observaciones Astronomi- 
cas hechas por los Navegantes Espanoles. 
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The Aurora Australis shows itself sud- 
enly on the southern horizon, in the 
form of a moveable white column. In 
its rapid shiftings it displays the finest co- 
lours of the rainbow ; it illuminates all the 
horizon, and suddenly vanishes, only to re- 
appear under a thousand other forms, which 
keep up the same play of colours. This 
fine spectacle amused us every night, from 
the 2d till the 7th March; when the sky 
was darkened with clouds, and the wind 
gradually rose into a tempest, so furious 
that the oldest sailors in the expedition had 
never seen any thing similar to it. The 
vessels laboured, and bent under the raging 
waves in the most frightful manner, and 
shipped much sea at their sides. The sails 
were torn in pieces, and, to add to our mis- 
fortunes, we found ourselves within two 
fathoms of an immense fhountain of ice, 
against which we would inevitably have 
been dashed to pieces, had not a large wave 
thrown us back, and thus saved us from in- 
stant destruction. Our situation was the 
more distressing, that we could look. for no 
human aid in these desolate seas... .. 

The rapid approach of winter now an- 
nounced to us that we must not think of 
advanting further to the south. We, there- 
fore, availed ourselves, on the 19th, of a 
favourable wind, which carried us at the 
rate of ten or twelve miles an hour; and, 
directing our course to New Holland, we 
came in sight of Van Diemen’s Land on 
the 24th; and, on the 30th March, we 
anchored in Port Jackson, opposite the 
town of Sydney. After a fatiguing and pe- 
rilous navigation of 130 days, Port Jackson 
seemed to us a Paradise. The Mirni ar- 
rived there seven days after us. 

The learned traveller, in giving a 
sketch of Port Jackson and its vicinity, 
takes occasion to pay a complimentary 
tribute to the governing authorities of 
that prosperous colony. From New 
Holland, the expedition proceeded to 
New Zealand,—the account of which 
very nearly corresponds with that of 
our brave countryman, Captain Cook. 
Proceeding in their voyage among these 
islands, the learned author observes :-— 

We next entered the archipelago of the 
Dangerous Islands, near which we disco- 
vered another group of islands, quite un- 
knowr, to which Captain Bellinghausen 
gave the name of the Archipelago of Aler- 
ander I, ‘The inhabitants of these islands 
are entirely savages, and the most ferocious 
that we have yet encountered: they abso- 
lutely wished to have no communication 
with us ; they set fire to their forests, in 
order to terrify us, and prevent us from 
landing. The captain endeavoured to allure 
them to the ships, by expressing, in signs 
and gestures, our friendly dispositions, and 
and by exhibiting to them and offering them 
several presents ; but all these inducements 
were in vain. We at last tried to frighten 


- Novelties of Foreign Literature. 





and terminated our navigatio 


(Nov. 1 


them, by firing muskets in the air, 
seemed to believe that we wished to exter 
minate them by fire : they exhibited wate 
and scattered it in showers, as if .to hen 
that they could extinguish our fire, The 
captain did not wish to use force, and re. 
turned on board his ship. 

From the Archipelago of Alexander |. 
we satled for Otaheite, where we regulate) 
our chronometers, in order that we might 
reduce the longitudes of several islan(; 
that we had discovered in our last course. 

Arriving at Macquarrie Island on the 
17th November, we found a number of 
English whale ships. Here we felt, for the 
first time, an earthquake at sea, the shocks 
of which were very strong. The whalers. 
who were on the island, felt it also three 
different times. Earthquakes, we under. 
stood, take place there every month. 

We continued our course to the south. 
east, sailing between large masses of ice: 
but, notwithstanding all our efforts, we 
never could pass the 70th degree of south 
latitude, and this only in one place. In all 
others, we could only advance to 694°, and 
the ice was there 300 fathoms thick.* 

The second polar voyage was much more 
perilous than the first ; and it was only to 
Divine Providence, and the vigilance of our 
captain, that we owe our safety. On the 
25th December 1820, when we were assem- 
bled for divine service to return thanks to 
the Almighty, on the anniversary of the 
victory which we had gained before Pans, 
we struck with great violence against 4 
huge mass of ice ; but fortunately the shock 
was oblique: the ice only grazed the part 
of the vessel where the anchors were sus- 
pended, (and which was for this purpose 
provided with a double parapet), whie h 
was carried off by the violence of the shock ; 
but the ship suffered no injury, and shewed 
no mark of leakage. 

After having encountered so many dan- 
gers, we had at last the satisfaction of 
making several new discoveries. On the 
llth January i821, we discovered in 69° 
30 of south latitude, an islai:d, which we 
called Peter I.; and on the 17th of the 
same month, we fell in with a coast m the 
same latitude, which we named Alexan- 
der I. These lands are encircled with 
ice, which prevented us from approaching 
them, and examining them more narrowly. 
The dfscovery of these islands is the em 
remarkable, as they are the most souther'y 
of all the lands that have been discove 
in that hemisphere. , 

We next directed our course to a 
Shetland, which consists of several islan 4 
We surveyed the southern coast of it, 4 
discovered six other islands. They 4 
however, all uninhabited, barren, and ~one 
vered with snow and perpetual SS 
reaonly the abode of penguins and whale: 
From hence we set sail to New Georg 
n of the Icy 


; at 
Sea to the south of the same istand * 
which 
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hich we began our researches, having 
a ssed the polar circle, and having 
— ee remained there more than fifteen 
mony no navigator had ever done 
before us» We made the complete tour of 
the polar circle, and we returned to this 
and from the west. The celebrated Cook 
“wg of his voyages, “ I have na- 


has said in one i 
vivated the southern hemisphere under dif- 


‘rent latitudes, with the view of demon- 
trating that there is no great continent, 
unless, perhaps, in the polar regions, into 
whieh, however, We cannot penctrate. We 
cneceeded in penetrating into If in several 
places ; we passed the southern polar circle, 


and navigated the seas beyond it, which 


lav, 
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nobody had done before us; and if the 
coast of dlerander I. is not part of a con- 
tinent, we may say, in confirmation of the 
words of Cook, that we have met with no 
trace of this pretended polar continent. 


From New Georgia we sailed to Brazil : 
we arrived at Lisbon on the 17th June 
1821, and anchored in Cronstadt on the 


24th July. 

The voyage of these enterprizing fo- 
reigners was altogether effected under 
the most favourable auspices. Out of 
200 persons who left Russia, the expe- 
dition only lost three in three vears. 
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scT$ PASSED 2n the FIFTH YEAR of the REIGN of GEORGE THE FOURTH, or in the 
PIFTH SESSION Of the SEVENTH PARLIAMENT of the UNITED KINGDOM. 
—. QP -- 


YAP. LXXIX. To enable certain 

/ Persons to receive and hold Ofices 
inthe Management, Collection, and Re- 
ceipt of the Revenue, without taking or 
subscribing certain Oaths and Declara- 
ons. 

It enacts that it shall be lawful for any 
person, being his Majesty’s subject, to 
iave, hold, and execute any of the offices 
of commissioners of customs, excise, stamps 
or taxes, or any of the offices concerned in 
the collection, management, or receipt of 
the revenues which are subject to the said 
commissioners, or any of the officers which 
ae concerned tm the collection, manage- 
ment or receipt of the revenues which are 
sulject to the authority of the Post-Master- 
General, in any part of the United King- 
dom, without previously taking, making 
orsubscribing any declaration, or any oath, 
ewcept the oath of allegiance to his Ma- 
esty, and the oath for the due performance 
ui the duties of such office, prescribed by 
Act of Parliament. 

Cap. LXXXII. The Vagrant Act. 

It repeals all provisions heretofore made 
relative to idle and disorderly persons, 
“ogues, and vagabonds, incorrigible rogues 
oF other Vagrants in England. 

It divides such persons by special de- 
‘iptions into three classes, and it de- 
‘etates each of the first class “ an idle and 
ae person,” and enacts that it shall 
pe 4 any justice of the peace to 
victed a Pemepoge (being thereot con- 
confession, « a by his own view, or by 
ness) to th r ’y the evideace of one wit- 
be kent = : ouse of Correction, there to 
exceeding of lard labour for any time not 

“is One calendar mouth. It desig- 


s 


ates ean y 

nd vie h of the second class, “a rogue 

‘ad Vas ne ° > ‘ 

* Mes ¥ , and it enacts that it shall 

unde “4 any justice of the peace to 
J such Off) ay / = ; sront es 
eo ar idler (being thereof cou 
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victed before him, by confession or by evi- 
dence of one witness) to the House of 
Correction, there to be kept to hard labour 
for any time not exceeding three calendar 
months. And it designates each of the third 
class “ an incorrigible rogue,’ and enacts 
that it shall be lawful for any justice of the 
peace to commit such offender (being there- 
of convicted before him by confession, or 
by the evidence of one witness) to the 
House of Correction, there to remain until 
the next general or quarter sessions of the 
peace, and kept to hard labour. 


Cap. XCVIII. To consolidate and 
amend the Bankrupt Laws. It abso- 
lutely repeals, from the \st of Alay 
1825, all former Statutes respecting 
Bankrupts. 

It enacts, that all bankers, brokers, 
underwriters, and persons insuring ships, 
or their freight, or other matters against 
perils of the sea, warehousemen, whar- 
fingers, packers, builders, carpenters, ship- 
wrights, viectuallers, innkeepers, stage- 
coach proprietors, brewers, malsters, dyers, 
printers, bleachers, fullers, scavengers, ma- 
nufacturers of alum or kelp, cattle or sheep 
salesman ; and all persons engaged in any 
trafic of drawing and redrawing; hego- 
ciating or disconnting bills of exchange, pro- 
missory notes or negociable securities, eXx- 
cept exchequer, navy, or victualling bills, 
or ordinance debentures ; and all persons 
making bricks, or burning lime for sale, be- 
ing tenants, lessees, or partners m such 
trade or undertaking ; and all persons using 
the trade of merchandize by way of bargain- 
ing, exchange, bartering, couunission, Con- 
signment or otherwise, in gross or by re- 
tail ; and all persons who either for them- 
selves, or as agents or factors for others, 
seek their living by buying and selling, or 
by buying and letting for hire, or by the 


workmanship of goods or commocities, 
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shall be deemed traders liable to become 
bankrupt ; provided that no farmer, grazier, 
common labourer, or workman tor hire, 
receiver-general of the taxes, or member 
of, or subscriber to any incorporated, com- 
mercial, or trading companies established 
by charter, o1 by or under the authority of 
any act of parliament, shall be deemed, as 
such, a trader liable, by virtue of this act, 
to become bankrupt. 

It further enacts, if any such trader shall 
depart this realm, or being out of the 
realm shall remain abroad, or depart from 
his dwelling-house, or otherwise absent 
himself, or begin to keep his house, or 
suffer himself to be arrested for any debt 
not due, or yield himself to prison, or suffer 
himself to be outlawed, or procure himself 
to be arrested, or his goods, money or chat- 
tels to be attached, sequestered, or taken 
in execution, or make or cause to be made, 
either within the United Kingdom or else- 
where, any grant or conveyance of any of 
his lands, tenements, goods, or chattels, or 
make, or cause to be made, any surrender 
of any of his copyhold lands or tenements, 
or make, or cause to be made, any gift, de- 
livery or transfer of any of his goods or 
chattels, every such trader doing, suffering, 
procuring, executing, permitting, making, 
or causing to be made, any of the acts, 
deeds, or matters aforesaid, with intent to 
defeat or delay his creditors in the recovery 
of their debts, shall be deemed to have 
thereby committed an act of bankruptcy. 

And if any such trader shall at any meet- 
ing of his creditors declare or admit that 
he is insolvent, or unable to meet his en- 
gagements, or upon any detention for debt 
lie in prison for twenty-one days, or shall 
escape out of such prison or custody, every 
such trader shall be deemed to have thereby 
committed an act of bankruptcy. 

And if any such trader shall petition for 
the benefit of acts for the relief of insolvent 
debtors, such petition shall be an act of 
bankruptcy. 

And if any such trader shall file in the 
office of the Secretary of Bankrupts, a de- 
claration in writing signed by such trader, 
attested by an attorney or solicitor, that he 
is insolvent, or unable to meet his engage- 
ments, the secretary shall sign a memoran- 
dum to be advertised (within eight days 
after filing) in the London Gazette, and 


such declaration shall, after such adver 
ment, be an act of bankruptey “pe : 
trader at the time it was filed, 7m 


And if any such trader Shall, after 
docket struck against him, pay, give. . 
deliver to the person or persons who edie 
the same, money, satisfaction, or sees» 
for his debt, or any part thereof, the - 
shall be an act of bankruptcy. 


Here follow four special provisions py. 
specting acts of bankruptcy committed \y 
persons having privilege of parliamey: 
which with various clauses enlarging th. 
powers of the commissioners, and limiting 
their responsibility in actions for matters 
done as commissioners, also for promoting 
the efficacy of proceedings under commis. 
sions for the support, protection, and ey. 
couragement of honest bankrupts, for the 
choice and controul of proper assignees, fo: 
the security of the estates realized, for the 
application of unclaimed c-vidends after 
three years, for punishing the concealment 
by other persons of the effects of a bank. 
rupt, and for facilitating the allowance of a 
bankrupt’s certificate by the commissioners 
and the Lord Chancellor, if not signed by 
four-fifths in number and value of the cr. 
ditors to the amount of twenty pounds, by 
authorizing the allowance of the certificate 
after six months, if signed by three-fifths 
number and value, or by xine-tenths in nun- 
ber of the creditors ; and after an interval 
of eighteen months, if signed by either oi 
those proportions of creditors, with the ex- 
ception of one, whose signature Is neces- 
sary to make up that proportion ; and also 
a clause directing interest to be paid out ot 
surplus of bankrupt’s estate on all debts 
proved under commission, first, to creditors 
entitled by law to interest at rate reserve 
or by law payable, and afterwards to all 
other creditors from the proof thereot at 
four per cent.; and a clause authorizing 
the Lord Chancellor to supersede a col 
mission, upon proof that an offer of “od 
position has been accepted by nine-tenth 
in number and value of the creditors at (we 
successive public meetings, form the oe 
enactments of this consolidating and amen : 
ing act, which is not to extend to — 
or Ireland, or to take effect before the / 
of May 1825, save as to certificates © 
bankrupts. 








VARIETIES, LITERARY 


AND MISCELLANEOUS ; 


Including Notices of Works in hand, Domestic and Foreign. 
—_—_—— 


N the 17th of July, the Hecla and 

Griper discovery ships were seen 
beset by ice in the lat. of 69° 24’ N, 
long. 59 W, The prospect, however, 
was very favourable, and there was no 
doubt of their having a clear passage to 
Lancaster Sound in a few days. No ice 
was to be seen along the west side of 





Davis’s Straits. On the 3d of Auge : 
the Griper was spoken with near — 
Chidley, in Hudson’s Straits, 0” her a 
sage to Repulse Bay, which she ore “ 
to reach about the beginning of * 
tember, and where she proposed on she 
ter. The Snap surveying vesse le wetic 
Griper off Cape Sedley, with the q , 
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xpedition, which was prevented 


and € : : 
= from a further prosecution of 


by the ice 


sscourse, ss, “a 
“ [sland is said to have been dis- 


din the South Pacific, by Mr. B. 
Wight, commander of the merchant 
vest] Medway. It is in lat. 21° 36’, 
ong, 1399 40’ W. of Greenwich. Its 
we from east to west is about 20 
wiles, the land bigh. Mr. W ight named 
t Roxburgh Istand. - 

Captain Cochrane, the Siberian tra- 
veller, was at Barbadoes early in Au- 
nyst,on his way for a pedestrian tour in 
South America, and particularly over 
the Andes. ; 

A company has been formed with a 
subseribed capital of 200,0002., to apply 
Mr. Browne’s gas engine to the propul- 
sion of wheel carriages. Their first 
eflurt is to be that of propelling a coach 
from London to York and back again at 
the rate of ten miles an hour. 

The plan of the Metropolitan Water 
Works Company, for supplying pure and 
wholesome water, is, to raise it from 
the springs of the earth below the blue 
clay, about thirty-five fathoms from the 
surfaces They assert, that no doubt is 
entertained of thus obtaining an abun- 
dant supply of pure soft water; and the 
terms, itis added, will be more moderate 
than those of the Thames and New 
River Water Companies. 

The National Bath Company proposes 
to erect one of of its grand baths as a 
termination to Portland Street, in the 
Regent’s Park; one in the centre of 
Leicester Square ; a third in the centre 
of Moorfields; and a fourth on a site 
near the banks of the Thames. 

The new Stomach Pump.—It is gra- 
lying to witness the success of any 
hew invention for the preservation of 
human life. A surgeon of Shrewsbury 
has employed the new- stomach pump 
i extracting some oxalic acid from the 
stomach of a young woman, who, in a 
fit of insanity, had taken a dose of this 
violent poison, Why is oxalic acid al- 
lowed to be commonly sold by drug- 
ests? It is of no utility in medicine, 
and is so very easily mistaken for Ep- 
som salts. An order from the Apothe- 
caries Company would probably be 
: ufficient to prevent these fatal results. 

a. <a agg Society.—The be- 
ladies. he i > Fry, and a few other 
mi — a society to afford 
, vs a 4 lef to females of good 
tee W “ may be destitute of em- 
ne. ee especially offers 
rm ection to young women in the fol- 


covere 
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lowing situations of life, who are capable 
of maintaining themselves, if employed: 
—Shop-women, teachers in schools, 
house-keepers, ladies’ maids, and ser- 
vants generally of unimpeachable cha- 
racter, if out of place. When it is con- 
sidered that the first step towards de- 
pravity, in the majority of the unfortu- 
nate females who frequent our streets, 
is usually the want of employment, and 
its concomitant, pecuniary distress, the 
value of such an institution as this 
must be obvious. It is indeed greatly 
to be regretted, that, in the metropolis 
especially, so many thousands of fe- 
males should be displaced from their 
proper stations by a class of effeminate 
young men, serving in shops of various 
descriptions. 

Mining Company in Ireland.—Ano- 
ther project is on foot for the advantage 
of Ireland—that of establishing a gene- 
ral mining company for the werking of 
coals and other minerals. Whether it 
will end, as most other projects end, in 
a job, time will shew. We know that 
the district round t!-2 source of the 
Shannon, Roscommon, and Leitrim, 
abounds with iron ore and with coal, 
though not of the best quality: but 
unless manufactures were czrried on 
with more spifit in that part of the 
kingdom, and the peasantry more indus- 
trious, we despair of seeing any compe- 
tition with the mining interests of Staf- 
ford and the neighbouring counties. 

London Chemical Society.—This new 
socicty met on the 7th of October, when 
an experimental lecture on heat was 
delivered by a Mr. Davis to a select 
audience, among whom were several 
ladies. Dr. Birckbeck is elected presi- 
dent of the society, and an inaugural 
address will be given by that gentleman 
to the members on the 9th of Novem- 
ber, at the City of London Tavern. 

Temperature of the Globe.—A con- 
temporary journal tells us :— 

Le Baron Fourrier, Perpetual Secretary 
to the French Academy, has just made 
known his important disquisitions on the 
temperature of the celestial spaces and the 
planets ! a full account of which will appear 
in a forthcoming number of the European 
Review. Among other facts of the high- 
est importance, the author has demonstrated 
that it would take more than 30,000 years 
before any perceptible diminution of heat 
could take place on the surface of the 
earth ; and that, from the time ot the Alex- 
andrian school to the present time, that 
diminution had not exceeded z{g Ol a 
degree. 

This is not.only the ne plus ultra of 
29¥Y2 niathematical 
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mathematical demonstration; but it 1s 
also very satisfactory for us to learn, 
irom such high authority, that our old 
planet is likely to be habitable for at 
least 300,000 years to come! 

American Steam Boat Company.—A 
company is forming at New York, 
which is calculated to affect the interests 
of English engineers in a very material 
degree. It is proposed to supply the 
south and eastern parts of Europe, 
especially the Mediterranean ports, with 
steam vessels on much lower terms 
than they can be procured from Eng- 
land. ‘This is one of the natural con- 
sequences of the impolitic restrictions 
imposed on the exportation of ma- 
chinery from this country, and which 
proves the immediate necessity of these 
statutes being repealed. <A regular 
steam packet between America (either 
from New York or Boston) and Eng- 
land seems likely to be speedily esta- 
blished. It is to call at Cork, or some 
other port in the south of Ireland. 

New Expeditions on Voyages of Dis- 
covery.—Besides the voyage now per- 
forming in the South Seas by Von Kot- 
zebue, under the orders of the Russian 
Government, Baron Wrangel is explor- 
ing Siberia and Kamschatka; and M. 
Litke has undertaken to survey the 
coasts of Lapland and Nova Zembla. 
And the Dutch Government have re- 


eently sent out a ship on a voyage of 


discovery in the South Seas. Our own 
government also, not to be behind-hand 
with their neighbours, have come to a 
determination to have another and more 
complete survey made of the North 
Sea, under the superintendance of that 
able astronomer Dr. Tiarks and assist- 
ants. The late voyage to the coast of 
Norway, was undertaken chiefly for the 
purpose of submitting the new mode of 
protecting the copper-sheathing of ships, 
by Sir Humphrey Davy, to the test of ac- 
tual experience ; and we understand its 
success was most perfect. About two 
hundred superficial feet of copper being 
protected by one superficial foot of 
iron; and the result being equally cer- 
tain, whether in a rough sea or in a har- 
bour. This method of arming the cop- 
per sheathing from corrosion, will soon 
be applied to all the ships in his Ma- 
jesty’s service, and, eventually, no doubt 
to all the better class of merchant 
vessels, 

There are said to be at this time be- 
tween seven and eight hundred acts of 
parliament in this country applicable to 
the criminal law. The code Napoleon 


[Nov, 1, 
awards the punishment of death to 
cases Only; that of England to ty 
hundred ! . 

Part I. (to be completed in tWO) of the 
History and Antiquities of the Pay. 
and Palace of Lambeth, in 8vo. and 4to, 
illustrated with twenty copper-plate en, 
gravings and twenty wood-cuts, is just 
ready. 

Mr. Banks, author of the Dorman; 
and Extinct Baronage of England, bys 
in the press, and nearly ready for pub. 
lication, a supplemental volume to tha 
work, which, exclusively of much novel 
and interesting genealogy, will contain 
an index to the three other volumes, 
and thereby render the whole a com. 
plete edition. 

An English Translation of M. Picard’s 
\spirited work, Gil Blas de la Révolv. 
tion, ou les Confessions de Laurent 
Giffard, which his become so popula 
in Paris, is promised soon to appear. 

The Gaelic Dictionary, by Mr. Agv- 
STRONG, that was announced to be pub- 
lished by subscription, and which was 
destroyed at the late fire at Mr. Moyes’s, 
will be but little delayed by the acci- 
dent, the publisher having made ar- 
rangements for reprinting the sheets 
destroyed, at the same time that the 
other part of the work is going on. 

The Rev. Mr. Fry’s History of the 
Christian Church, which was_ nearly 
ready for publication, and which was 
destroyed at the late fire, 1s again # 
press, and will shortly make its appear- 
ance. A new edition of the Exposition 
of the Romans, and Translation of the 
Canticles, is also in the press. 

The attention of the public will shortly 
be solicited to a subject of great impor 
tance, in a “ View of the present tate 
of the Salmon and Channel Fisheries, 
and of the Statute Laws by which they 
are regulated.” By Mr. J. Corts. 
The work is intended to shew, that itis 
to the defects of the latter that the pre- 
sent scarcity of the Fish is to be “re 
buted. It will comprehend also - 
Natural History of the Salmon, togeth©! 
with the form of a new act, designe 
to remedy the evils so generally wr’ 
plained of, and an abstract of the os : 
dence before the Committee of | 
House of Commons upon the = 
with Notes, by the Author. 4 vol. 8¥ A 

The Rev. J. R. Prraay, of the Four’ 
ling and Magdalen, will shortly p¥ a 
a course of Sermons for the Year; © vd 
taining two for each Sunday ; and ey 
for each Holiday ; abridged from @ 
nent Divines of the Established ar™ | 
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nd adapted to the service of the Day. 
a 4 

ne large volume. 
— ‘\MPRELL 1S at length about to 


Mr. € _jen, 
-roduce another poem; it will be entitled 


Theodoric, a Domestic Tale. 

An Historical Inquiry into the prin- 
cipal Circumstances and Events relative 
ty the late Emperor Napoleon. 

Mr, Hocc, the Author of the 
“ Queen’s Wake,” will very shortly 
pring forward his Queen Hinde. 

The Museum, a Poem, by Joun 
Brit, is in the press. 

Mrs. Orrr, we are informed, has in 
the press Illustrations of Lying, in ail 
its Branches. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Le Nouveau Tableau de Londres, de 
Leigh, ou Guide de ?Etranger dans la 
Capitale de Angleterre, is on the eve 
of publication i. 

The Medical and Chirurgical Society 
of London have nearly ready Part I. of 
Vol. 13 of their Transactions. 

A Lady has been some time occupied 
on a work which will shortly be pub- 
lished, under the title of Orania’s Mir- 
ror, or a View of the Heavens, consist- 
ing of Thirty-two Cards, on which are 
represented all the Constellations visible 
in the British Empire, on a plan per- 
fectly original, which is to be accom- 
panied with a Familiar Treatise on 
Astronomy, by J. Aspin. 

The History of Poetry, we are led to 
expect, will receive considerable illus- 
trations by a work which is now an- 
nounced, entitled Specimens (selected 
and translated) of the Lyric Poetry of 
the Minessingers, of the Reign of Fre- 
derick Barbarossa, and the succeeding 
Emperors of the Suabian Dynasty ; il- 
lustrated by similar Specimens of the 
lroubadours, and other contemporary 
Lyric Schools of Europe: with Histo- 
neal, Critical, and Biographical Re- 
marks, Svo, 

An Essay on the Structure and Di- 
seases of the Rectum. “ Quid rectum 
st querimus.”’—Cicero, By SamueEL 
Gowen, Surgeon, 

Sir Ecerton Bsypces does not re- 
main idle in his absence on the Conti- 
nent: another work is announced, in 
which the fruits of his wanderings will 
eppear, being Recollections of Foreign 
ravel, on Life, Literature, and Self: 
Knowledge. 2 vols, post 8vo. 
rsa oter Coxe, the most inde- 
thee € historian of our times, has in 

© press the History of the Adimini- 
tration of the Right Hon, Henry Pel- 
with’ Men from Authentic Sources ; 

‘ Frivate and Original Correspon- 
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dence, from 1743 to 1754. In 2 vols, 
Ato., with a Portrait. 

Revelations of the Dead Alive. From 
the pen of a successful dramatic writer. 

Mr. Ricuarp CarmMicnakt is about 
to publish a Treatise on the Vene- 
real Disease in all its shapes, which 
will concentrate the valuable informa- 
tion contained in his two former works, 
besides giving the results of later expe- 
rience and research. 

The Cambrian Plutarch ; or, Lives of 
the most eminent Welchmen. In 1 vol. 
Svo. By M. H. Parry. 

The forthcoming Life of Sheridan, by 
Mr. Moore, is in a state of considerable 
torwardness, 

An Original System of Cookery and 
Confectionary, embracing all the Va- 
rieties of English and Foreign Practice, 
with numerous illustrative Plates, the 
result of more than thirty years’ expe- 
rience, in families of the first distinc- 
tion. By Conrapv Cooke. 

Miss Bencer is employed on Memoirs 
of Elizabeth Stuart, Queen of Bohe- 
mia, and her unfortunate Family, with 
Sketches of various Royal and Illus- 
trious Characters, during the Thirty 
Years’ War. 

The Rev. Luke Booker, LL.D., 
Vicar of Dudley, is printing Lectures 
on the Lord’s Prayer, with two Dis- 
courses on interesting and important 
Subjects, which will be published in 
November. 

A Botanical work of a popular De- 
scription is about to be _ published 
monthly, in a cheap form, entitled the 
Botanic Garden; or, Magazine of Hardy 
Plants cultivated in Great Britain. By 
B. Maunp. Each Number will contain 
four coloured Figures, with their Names, 
Class, Order, Situation, &c. &c., to- 
gether with much useful Information 
not commonly found in Scientific 
Works. 

A Second Edition of the Fruits of 
Experience, with considerable Addi- 
tions, by JoserH BrassriveE, is nearly 
ready. 

Mr. Cuarces Turner THackran has 
in the press Lectures on Digestion and 
Diet. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 

Mr. Avex. M‘Donne.t, Secretary to 
the Committee of the Inhabitants of 
Demerara, is about to publish an In- 
quiry into the State of Negro Slavery, 
with authentic Reports illustrative of 
the actual Condition of the Negroes in 
that Colony. 

James Duncan’s (late Ogle, Duncan, 
and Co.) Catalogues of Books, Part i. 

containing 
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containing a most extensive collection 
in Theology, English and foreign, Ori- 
ental Manuscripts, &c., at unusually low 
prices, in consequence of J. D. retiring 
from this branch of the business. 

Second volume of the Mechanics’ Ma- 
gazine, 8vo. boards, with one hundred 
engravings. 

First volume of the Chemist, 8vo. 
boards, with nearly one hundred en- 
gravings. 

First volume of the Medical Adviser, 
8vo. boards, with thirty engravings. 

The celebrated Holbein’s Dance of 
Death, with 52 spirited Engravings 
by the celebrated Bewick, beautifully 
printed, 

Smiles and Tears, a Series of 13 
exquisite Vignettes, with Letter-press 
Illustrations. A handsome volume. 

The Juvenile Bible Class Book, by 
the Rev. A. E. Faner. 

Speedily will be published, a Nar- 
rative of the Condition of the Manu- 
facturing Population ; and the Proceed- 
ings of Government which led to the 
Siate Trials in Scotland, for administer- 
ing unlawful oaths, and the Suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act in 1817, with 
a detailed Account of the System of 
Espionage adopted at that period in 
Glasgow and its neighbourhood. Also, 
a Summary of similar Proceedings in 
other parts of the country, to the exe- 
cution of Thistlewood and others, for 
High Treason, in 1820. By Arex. B. 
RicuMonp. 

Time’s Telescope for the year 1825, 
will be published with the Almanacks, 
on the 22d instant, comprehending a 
complete guide to the Almanack, an 
explanation of Saints’ Days and Ho- 
lidays, Illustrations of British History 
and Antiquities, the Naturalist’s Diary, 
with a description of the principal cu- 
linary vegetables, their mode of culture, 
Xe. Prefixed to which will be an Essay 
on English Sacred Poetry, and two in- 
troductory Poems, by Mr. J. H. Wirren 
and Mr. Avex. Batrour, author of 
Contemplation and other Poems. 

Walladmor, “ freely translated from 
the English of Walter Scott,” re-trans- 
lated from the German, is in the press. 

Sylvan Sketches, by the author of 
“ Flora Domestica,” will soon appear. 

Mr. Buraivce (the latest author on 
the “ Origin and Prevention of Dry Rot 
in Shipping ”’) has another work in the 
press, describing a new Process for tan- 
ning Leather in a quarter of the usual 
time, without extra expense, either with, 
or without oak bark. 


_ We also understand Mr, Burning, 
intends to publish an Essay on (;. 
Architecture, containing original rm 
thods for the prevention of Dry Rot 
Terra Firma, by cheap, plain and gp. 
ple remedies, which, however, wilj, 
inapplicable to old houses, as it vil 
embrace a new system of architectyp, 
from the foundations to the roofs, 

In the press, a post-octavo voluine 
containing a graphic picture of th 
Beauties of the city of Edinburgh, ani 
a more correct account of its inha 
bitants, their politics, learning, litera. 
ture, opinions, habits, dispositions, and 
general conduct, than has hitherto ap. 
peared, 

The long expected “ Tales of Irish 
Life,’ are nearly ready for publication, 
They will be illustrated with Engravings 
by Messrs. Thompson, Hughes and 
Bonner, in their best style, from de- 
signs by George Cruikshank. 

Suicide and its Antidotes, a series 
of anecdotes and actual narratives, with 
suggestions on Mental Distress ; by the 
Rev. SoLtomon Piccort, ™.a., rector ot 
Dunstable, and author of several works, 
will appear in a few days. 

Early in November will be published, 
in 8vo., An explanatory Dictionary o! 
the Apparatus and Instruments em- 
ployed in the various operations 0 
Philosophical and Experimental Che- 
mistry, with seventeen quarto copper 
plates ; by a practical Chemist. 

In the press, in 1 vol. 12mo. with 
plates, the Village Farrier, and com- 
plete Cattle Doctor. By Cwartss 
BLAINE, Veterinary Surgeon. 

In one thick volume, 12mo., the 
Village Lawyer, or every Englishman 
his own Attorney. By Henny Cooret, 
Esq. 

In 18mo., the Art of Brewing 00 
Scientific Principles, adapted to the use 
of Brewers and Private Families; with 
the value and importance of the Sac- 
charometer. 

New Landlord’s Tales, in two V™ 
lumes, will be among the earliest o! 
the forthcoming literary novelties. 

FRANCE. 

The French Traveller Bonpland.— 
This eminent naturalist and coadjutor 
of M. Humboldt, during bis travels 
South America, is stated in the Fr se 
papers to be still a prisoner Mm — 
guay, which is under the authority ° : 
Dr. Franzia. It appears that ry A 
terprizing traveller had reposed on 
his fatigues, and had established so” 


° : abl, 
considerable plantations of the tea plao 
which 
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which were in a very thriving condition, 
when he was seized by the troops of 
this adventurer, and carried off to the 
capital of the province. These barba- 
rians not only destroyed the plantations 
of M. Bonpland, but they massacred 
some of the Indians who had attached 
themselves to M. B., from the urbanity 
of his character and his prosperous lit- 
tle establishment. After being kept in 
the quality of physician, or rather pri- 
soner, for some period at Assumption, 
the capital, he was sent to another dis- 
tant district as inspector of some com- 
mercial arrangements between Peru and 
Paraguay. It is yet hoped that this 
eminent traveller may be able to finish 
the botanical labours of his journey, and 
return to Europe. The French Go- 
vernment have used considerable exer- 
tions to procure the release of this gen- 
tleman; and the brave Bolivar has also 
used his utmost efforts with the Para- 
aay Governor for the same purpose. 
~ Diorama at Paris—The French pa- 
pers speak very highly of a Diorama 
representing the interior of Rosslyn 
Castle, which will, of course, find its 
way to this country as soon as the no- 
velty begins to abate in the good city. 
Medals found in France.—The ex- 
cavations for antiquities at Famars 
were resumed on the 23d of August 
in the orchard of the chateau. The 
most interesting discoveries made in 
these buildings were, a small. statue of 
Minerva in bronze, clasps of the same 
metal very well executed, and two ivory 
combs of curious workmanship. On 
the 25th of September, a very precious 
discovery crowned the labours with a 
degree of success beyond the most san- 
guine hopes: At the foot of the main 
wall which encloses the Hypocausta, 
discovered in 1813, there were found 
two bronze vases filled with silver me- 
dals, The first, of a round form, and 
covered with a bronze patrea, contained 
3920; the second, of a more elliptical 
shape, and furnished with a handle, 
contained 2,658 : and 3,377 were found 
ina third vase of an elegant form, and 
which was preserved whole. The total 
umber of silyer medals is 9,955. These 
Coins, which were in excellent preser- 
‘ation, are from the age of Augustus to 
that of Constantius. A considerable 
number, especially the more recent, are 
: brilliant as if they had just come from 
€mint. It would be difficult to fix at 


wes ° 
on the value of this treasure; we 
. " however state: that several reverses, 
‘entioned as rare by Mionnet and 
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other authors, are in great numbers. 
This is considered to be the most im- 
portant discovery of the kind made in 
the department of the north, 

To the above interesting notice we 
subjoin the following, extracted from 
the Petites Affiches de Valenciennes of 
Saturday, the 9th ult. :— 


A second important discovery has just 
taken place at Famars, at the moment 
when the shareholders of the excavations 
spontaneously doubled their shares. On the 
7th of October, at ten in the morning, four 
vases of terra cotta, filled with silver Roman 
medals, were discovered at six paces dis- 
tant from those found before, and at the 
foot of the same wall. The first contained 
1,065, the second 1,923, the third 1,412: 
these three vases were of red earth, with 
only one handle; the fourth, a very large 
one of an orbicular form, contained alone 
5,115 medals ; total 9,515; which added to 
the 9,955 found on the 25th of September, 
make the astonishing number of 19,470 sil- 
ver medals found at Famars in less than 
a fortnight. What hopes for the future ! 
One of the red vases is perfectly whole. 
‘The medals of the last discovery are larger 
than those of the first; they are all radiated 
heads; among them are the effigies of Bal- 
binus, Pupienus, Gordianus Pius, Philippus 
senior and junior, Otacillia, Severa, Traja- 
nus Decius, Herennia Etruscilla, Hostili- 
anus, Trebonianus Gallus, Volusianus, Ca- 
rinus, and others, with a great variety of 
different reverses. ‘The partakers in the 
excavations at Famars are informed that the 
distribution of the lots of medals will take 
place next week. 

Egyptian Sarcophagus. —It is an- 
nounced, that there has arrived at 
Marseilles a magnificent sarcophagus, 
brought from Alexandria, and found in 
the ancient sepulchres of Memphis, near 
the valley of the Pyramids, in a well of 
more than sixty feet in depth, The 
lower part of this monument is eight 
feet long, about two and a half high, 


and three and a half at its greatest 


width. It is covered with a number of 
hieroglyphics, mythological figures, and 
symbols, executed in a superior manner, 
in ingrailing. This large and superb 
piece weighs more than 3,000 kilo- 
eramms. The lid, the workmanship of 
which is not less remarkable, weighs 
nearly asmuch, The two parts, placed 
in different conveyances, were iImme- 


diately sent to Paris. The body is of a 


de2p green, resembling the colour of 
bronze, marked with spots of a rich 
dark red. Besides these spots, uni- 
formly spread over it, the lower part 1s 
variegated in three or four places, with 
broad stripes of bright yellow, like that 
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of tortor, which extend all the way to 
the top. These accidents relieve, in an 
admirable manner, the gloomy colour of 
the ground. When the lid is on, this 
monument, by the richness of the mate- 
rial, its colossal dimensions, and its ma- 
jestic form, presents a coup-d’ail, of 
which no similar monument, hitherto 
known, can give an adequate idea. What 
adds still more to its importance is, 
that there are no other blemishes than 
two slight notches ia the upper edges of 
the case, made, without doubt, by those 
who formerly wished to remove the lid, 
to carry off the contents of the tomb.— 
French Papers. 

French Exhibition.—It is estimated 
this year, that 782 artists, of both sexes, 
have contributed to the Exhibition of 
Painting and Sculpture at Paris, namely, 
602 painters, of which 81 were females ; 
54 sculptors; 92 engravers; 23 litho- 
graphers ; and 11 architects. These 78% 
artists have supplied 2,180 pictures, 
drawings, engravings, lithographics, or 
pieces of sculpture. 

Bust of Gotthe.—The statuary Flat- 
ters, at Paris, has just finished a bust 
of Goethe for the Duc of Saxe-Weimar. 
{t is intended for a companion to the 
bust of Lord Byron, which the same 
artist has lately offered for sale. 

Fossil, Bones.—Whilst learned men 
are engaged in discussions upon the 
pretended fossil man, the Lyonese have 
just discovered, not far from their walls, 
a real fossil elephant, in ground which 
has not till now been dug up. M. Bre- 
din, Director of the Royal Veterinary 
School, has visited the openings, and 
has ascertained that the petrified bones 
found therein have really belonged to 
an elephant. The less learned persons 
of the neighbourhood believed them to 
be the bones of a giant, others of 
a mammoth; while the amateurs of 
historical memorials consider them as 
the remains of one of the elephants of 
Hannibal’s army; but the learned wri- 
ter who gave, in the Gazette de Lyon, 
the details of this discovery, traces the 
origin of this skeleton to the revolutions 
of the globe, anterior to all the docu- 
ments of antiquity. The excavations 
are still carried on. Amongst the ele- 
phant bones have also been found some 
bones of the ox. 

A Glacier melted by Hot Water.— 
Mention has been already made by us 
of the labours directed by M. Venetz, 
engineer of the bridges and roads of the 
department of the Valais, to accomplish 
the destruction of the ice, which covers 
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intends for exhihition in England. 


“een ; (Nox, | 
1e Vranse. Last autumn t . 
ed only 292 feet. The ae 
re-commenced this summer; by th. 
avalanches which have fallen from re 
upper glacier, during the winter. i... 
so filled the breaches which were al 
last year in the lower glacier, that » 
the beginning of June the Dranse wa 
covered again to an extent of more tha, 
1,000 feet. During the course of th: 
same month the work was considerahjs 
impeded by avalanches, which fell ever, 
instant, and even on the 8th July.» 
great part of the pipes were covered 
with a huge mass of ice. In placing 
some new ones at the commencemen 
of the month of August, they discovered 
some remains of the last, at more than 
thirty feet deep. It is truly a war 
against nature that they carry on; 
scarcely have they been overcome on 
one point ere they attack another; and 
when M. Venetz cannot reach the glo- 
cier by talls of water, he dams up and 
makes the Dranse overfiow itself, in 
order to undermine it at the foot. It 
is thus that he is continually impeded 
by a thousand foreseen and unforeseen 
obstacles. Unfortunately, to this is 
added the most distressing circum- 
stance of all, that of an illness brought 
on by the excess of his fatigues, and 
from which he is scarcely recovered at 
this moment. But he hopes still, in 
spite of all, to free the Dranse entirely 
this year., The whole mass of the gla- 
cier is already reduced about one-half ot 
its cubic bulk. Ten currents of water 
at present fall upon it; and by means 
of a breach effected in its ceutre, the 
spectator may observe at a glance, by 
the enormous heighth which still re- 
mains, the incredible effect which these 
little water-falls have produced. 
Venetz is unable to comprehend how 
he had the courage to begin undertak- 
ing the destruction of this glacier, but 
he now assures himself of success. 
Historical Painting. — Monsieur de 
Thierey, the president of the French 
Academy at Rome, who exhibited the 
Judgment of Brutus about two year 


since in London, has just finished avery 


superb painting for the university © 
Paris, representing the Founding of th 
College by Francis the First. 1% 
elaborate work is highly spoken of by 
all foreigners who have seen it, paruicl’ 
larly the English, who think it super m 
to any of the works of David. 

Thierey is also employed on @ & 
work, the Death of Virginia, whic 
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RUSSIA. . 
Trigonometrical and Statistical Sur- 


nin Russia —The “ ee ” 
Alexander appears to be a much w armer 

atron to science than to political free- 
dom. The Russian Code, in fact, pre- 
sents one of the greatest anomalies ot 
modern times. W hile his Imperial Ma- 
jesty ostensibly seems to patronize edu- 
cation among his vassals, from the banks 
of the Don to the banks of the Dwina, 
he is desirous of preventing the natural 
consequences of mental improvement, 
that of the establishment of rational 
Khorty, in every other state of Europe. 

(n what way is this capable of explana- 
tion? Does his Majesty, or (which is 
the same thing) his Majesty’s directors, 
wish to civilize Russia at the expense of 
all the other nations of the earth; that 
they should be interfering in the exter- 
nal and internal policy of every other 
state where they dare, either in the form 
of holy or unholy alliances? While 
they promote education to a certain ex- 
tent among all their own barbarian 
hordes, and are devoting the most per- 
severing attention, not only to the ac- 
quisition of foreign dominion by sea and 
land, but also in making the most com- 
plete statistical surveys of the topo- 
graphy and resources of their own im- 
mense empire; their emissaries are at 
the same time employed from the south- 
east to the south-west of Enrope, and 
even in America, in endeavouring to 
replunge mankind into the slavery and 
ignorance of the monkish ages. 

It is in contemplation to erect achain 
bridge, on the suspension plan, across 
the canal at Moika, at Petersburgh. The 
design is said to be the production of a 
Colonel Dufour, a French engineer, who 
has already constructed an elegant 
bridge near Geneva on the same model, 
Which, In all essential respects, is nearly 
“mnilar to the bridge built across the 
l'weed, by Captain Brown. 

he Russian historian, M.N. Ka- 
ansin, has completed the tenth and 
eleventh volume of his great work on 
Re Py author combats the au- 
nil ie dh . oe historians, with re- 
noff to ag . evation of Boris Gondo- 
P phen o — of Russia, Instead 
res a - as an usurper, and 
thinks he ae Prince Demetrius, he 
wie sah . Z to be considered as the 
aa elct to pe e nation, in having issued 
uittine thet event the peasantry from 

s tie soil on which they were 
“sor, in other words, for having 
*stablished vassal. , se 

ed vassalage for slavery through- 
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out his dominions; “ this wise regula- 
tion having put an end to the disorders 
which resulted from the peasantry being 
able to enter into any other service but 
that of their own lord, which they had 
enjoyed from time immemorial, previous 
to the usurpation of Czar Boris.” ‘This 
consolatory doctrine in defence of sla- 
very must doubtless raise M. Karamsin 
to the high rank of historian to the holy 
alliance ! 
ITALY. 

Excavations at Pompeii.--New dig- 
gings have lately been made in the ruins 
of Pompeii, and a very beautiful bust of 
Cicero has been found in good preser- 
vation. Upon it is observable the 
chicken pea (cicer), which procured him 
the sirname he has rendered so illus- 
trious. It would seem that the ancient 
sculptors were very accurate in making 
exact resemblances, 

The Pope has just purchased for the 
Vatican the great collection of works 
upon arts and antiquities which the 
Count Cicognara had collected, and the 
‘atalogue of which he has published in 
two volumes. This collection has ar- 
rived at Rome in seven cases. 

GERMANY. 

The Daaish traveller, Martin Fre- 
derick Arendt, who died last year in 
Italy, at a village near Bologna, lett 
some unpublished memoirs and narra- 
tives. The German journals had ex- 
pressed a fear that these manuscripts 
were lost: we learn that they have been 
preserved, and lately sent to Copen- 
hagen by the care of the Chevalier Chia- 
vasi, the Danish Consul-General in the 
Roman States. 

Astronomical Observations by Dr. Ol- 
bers. —He says that he has never ob- 
served any nebulous covering in Gas- 
sendus, in Possidonius, or indeed in any 
other part of the moon, nor in general 
any change in the lunar spots, which 
could not be referred to the different 
angles of illumination, and the relations 
of libration. Nor can he give any opi- 
nion as to the traversing furrows in the 
circular mountains; and he adds, “I 
must acknowledge, that, in regard to 
the beds of rivers, buildings, &c., said 
to have been observed in the moon, | 
fear that a lively imagination may have 

frequently seen more than is shewn by 
the telescope.” 

A merchant of Gottenburg has in- 
vented a machine which can manutac- 
ture 10,000 nails in a minute. A patent 
has been granted to this mechanci, 
whose name is Umgewitz. 


22 PATENTS 
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PATENTS FOR MECHANICAL AND CHEMICAL 
INVENTIONS. 





| It was our intention to have given some 
further account of Mr. Brown’s New Va- 
cvuumM ENGINE in our present number; but 
we feel obliged to defer it to our next num- 
ber (for December), which will contain a 
more detailed account of that beautiful in- 
vention, as applicable to the propelling of 
carriages and vessels. 

To Joun Gunsy, of New Kent Road, 
Sword and Gun Manufacturer, for 
his new-invented Process, by which a 
cerlain Material is prepared and ren- 
dered a suitable substitute for Leather. 
—August 1824. 

HE foundation upon which the pro- 
cess is to be employed may be 

cloth of any kind, either linen, woollen, 
cotton, or felt, as any of these sub- 
stances are convenient for the purpose, 
which materials should be stretched 
upon suitable frames. When the sub- 
sance is intended to be pliable, a com- 
position of the following ingredients is 
to be used. Common glue size, in a 
gelatinous state, about four’ parts; fat 
linseed oil, after having been boiled, 
about two parts; lamp black, half'a part ; 
white lead, ground fine in a mill, about 
one part; and pipe-clay also, ground 
fine, about one part. 

When the size is sufficiently melted 
over a fire, the boiled oil is to be added 
by degrees, keeping it constantly stir- 
ring until properly blended, then add 
the lamp black, the white lead, and the 
pipe clay, and when the whole is per- 
fectly mixed and blended together, the 
composition may be considered as ready 
for use. 

The cloth having been strained, as 
before seid, upon suitable frames, the 
composition may be laid on in a warm 
state by a pallet knife, observing that 
the interstices must be perfectly filled, 
so that when dried and cut, the cloth 
may be found perfectly saturated with 
the composition. The frames, with the 
_cloth so prepared, are then to be put in 
an open situation exposed to the air, 
or in a moderately warm drying-room, 
as the season of the year may require, 
it being a very essential part of the pro- 
cess that the composition shall be made 
to dry gradually. 

When the first coat has become hard, 
a second, third, and fourth, as may be 
found necessary, should be laid on, tak- 
ing care that each coat has become dry 
before another is added, and it is im- 
portant that the composition be spread 





equally and as thin as possible. «.. 
superabundance would prevent the de 
sired pliability. The surface shout ‘ 
rendered smooth, and for this Purpose 


it is proposed to cut the materia! . 


prepared into strips, and to pass it he. 
tween pressing rollers. 

In order to give a polish to the sy. 
face of the material after it has becony 
smooth, a coat of drying oil or ayy. 
nish is to be laid upon its surface, which 
may be mixed with colour for the por. 
pose of giving it any required tint; }y 
which means when dry it will appex 
like japanned leather, and is ready to 
be cut up for use. The patentee speaks 
only of employing it for making patter 
ties, “ such ties being finished in dies 
under a press or stamp, similar to rais. 
ing impressions on paper, metal, or 
horn.” 

For purposes which do not require 
pliabilitv, such, for instance, as coach 
tops, to the glue-size, the pipe-clay and 
white lead may be added in such quan- 
tities as the nature of the article may 
require. When the pieces are too large 
to be passed through a_roller-press, 
then the inequalities may be reduced, 
and the surface polished with powdered 
pumice-stone, tripoli, or other grinding 
material, and after having become 
smooth, the oil or varnish-colour may 
be applied as often as may be found 
necessary. 





To Mavrice pr Jonen, of Warrington, 
in the County Palatine of Lancaster, 
Cotton Spinner, for his new-invented 
Mode of constructing and placing 4 
Coke Oven under or contiguous t 
Steam or other Boilers, so as to mak 
the Heat arising from making Coke, 
or other intense Combustion in the sav 
Oven, subservient to the use of the 
Boiler, instead of Fuel used ™ the 
common way, and to exclude rye 
from the Boiler when required, -_ 4 
detriment to the Operatons th 
Oven. —August 1824. aid 
The principal feature of this mve% 

tion is, combining a boiler with a 5 

oven, for the purpose of beneficia 3 

employing the heat which radiates rot 

the oven in generating steam, OF = 
ing water for brewing, or any fhe 
without the expense of fuel, and wi 


e os . 4 nye- 
plan also embraces 1n its detail si 
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nient modes of regulating the heat com- 
municated to the boiler, and of cutting 
‘+ off altogether if required. 

The patentee proposes to place an 
oven of about eight feet diameter under 
the front part of a boiler, so that the 
centre of the oven shall be about two 
jet six inches from the front to the 
boiler. The wall of the even is to be 
straight for about eighteen inches high 
in the usual way, and above this the 
crown or arch rises about two feet six 
inches. In the centre of the crown a 
circular opening is formed of about two 
feet diameter, which is denominated the 
crater; through this the heat is intended 
to pass to the boiler above, the under- 
side of which is brought as close to the 
top of the oven as possible. From the 
crater: the heat proceeds through a cir- 
cuitous fue round the boiler, and thence 
to the chimney as usual. 


The span between the bottom of the 
boiler and the oven is to be all enclosed 
except about one foot square, where a 
fire-proof damper is to be suspended by 
achain passing through the upper part 
of the brick-work. This chain is con- 
ducted over a pulley, and carries weights 
as a counter-balance to the damper, 
which slides up and down in grooves. 
for the purpose of opening or closing 
the square hole. 


Close to the crater on the top of the 
oven two iron plates are placed parallel 
to each other. They are fastened to- 
gether in front by a cross plate, and 
behind are worked into a low wall of 
two courses of brickwork erected across 
the top of the oven. At a small dis- 
tance from the plates ribs of iron are 
placed, on which fire stones or fire bricks 
are laid, in order to form a cover to the 
crater. This cover is made to slide on 
the plates over the crater by means of 
racks on the side-bars, which racks pass 
through the front wall to the outside of 
the building, and are there worked by 
Pinions fixed on a revolving shaft turned 
by hand, thus the crater may be par- 
tially or entirely opened or closed. 


Another flue, about six inches lower 
than the crown of the oven, is formed, 
to communicate directly with the chim- 
ney, Where there are dampers to open 
- oo” this, and also the boiler flue. 
re of the oven is an iron frame, 
bricks © om to be lined with fire- 
bie on method of lining this door 
ean ae the uniting edges of the 
forn cK in a bevel and dove-tailed 

, SO that one lapping over the other 
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the whole is made fast by securing the 
key brick. The patentee observes, 

Now it will readily be understood, that 
when the cover is removed from the crater, 
and the damper of the oven flue shut, the 
heat operates upon the boiler, and raises 
steam ; by means of the inclosure damper, 
the heat may be kept longer under the 
boiler, where it aets more powerfully than 
in the flues, and when required to remove 
the heat from the boiler, the crater damper, 
or cover, must be shut (by means of the 
racks and pinions), also the boiler damper 
in the chimney must be shut, and the oven 
damper opened. By these means, such a 
portion of heat may be applied to the boiler 
as may be required, and the operation of 
making good coke still go on, and the coke 
will repay what the coals have cost or 
more. The boiler is very greatly preserved 
by these means, as no cold air comes in 
contact with it, nor coals, nor coal-rake ; 
the smoke is also burnt; as it is well 
known, that to make good coke, about fifty 
square inches of opening in the chimney 
are at first sufficient, and nine at last This 
small opening keeps the heat so much back 
in the oven, that the smoke is nearly all 
consumed before it can pass off. 

The claims of the patentee are, a 
method of constructing a coke oven in 
connection with a boiler, so as to make 
the heat arising from the coke answer 
the purpose of fuel used in the common 
way; and to take off the heat from the 
boiler, when required, without detriment 
to the operation of cokeing. The ad- 
vantages derived are considered to be 
great ; in the first place, the expense of 
fuel is repaid by the coke; secondly, 
the preservation of the boiler is effected 
in a greater degree than could be ima- 
gined, as no cold air is admitted to it, 
nor is the fuel, or any other matter, suf- 
fered to touch its bottom; hence it re- 
mains unimpaired, and free from the ef- 
fects of sudden expansion or contraction ; 
thirdly, the consumption of smoke in 
the coke oven is most complete, and if 
required, a retort may be added for 

enerating gas. 
, We ye by the following 
remarks from the patentee : 

During last winter I have worked an 
oven under a large boiler of twenty-six 
horses power, and regularly sold the coke 
to iron founders, millers, and malsters ; but 
as this boiler was connected with others, 
and the effect of burning the smoke could 
not be distinctly seen when the other 
boilers were also worked; I have built a 
separate chimney, and put a distinct boiler, 
with an oven under it, to that chimney, and 
successfully now work my patent coke 
oven in the manner before described, and 
am now building more ovens in this town 

24? The 
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306 
The invention ds of great importance to 
those who require strong coke, free from 
sulphur and metal; and in addition to what 
Dr. Ure, Mr. Parkes, and other eminent 
men have published upon this subject, I 
flatter myself to be able, from my present 
experience, to give some more light on the 
subject of coke. —London Journal of Arts. 





To Jacoz Perkins, of lect Street, in 
the City of London, and Joun Man- 
TINEAU, the younger, of the City Road, 
in the County of Middlesex, Engineers, 
for their Invention of Improvements 
in the Construction of the Furnaces of 
Steam-Boilers and other Vessels, by 
which Fuel is economized and the 
Smoke is consumed.— May 1824. 


These improvements consist In con- 
structing and placing the furnace in the 
interior of the steam-boiler, brewing- 
copper, or other vessel, in such a man- 
ner, that it may be entirely surrounded 
by the water or other fluid to be heated, 
and the heat communicated by the aec- 
tual contact of the burning fuel against 
the sides of the furnace instead of the 
ordinary modes, in which the heat is 
principally communicated by radiation. 


The construction of this apparatus 
has nothing in it peculiarly novel; a 
furnace is placed in a recess formed in 
the interior of the boiler, the fire-bars 
rising about an inch above the level of 
the bottom; the flues leading from the 
furnace through the water to the chim- 
ney. A hopper is placed above, into 
which a considerable quantity of coal, 
in a pulverized state, is put to supply 
the fire for several hours, and from 
whence it falls through a tube sur- 
rounded by the water. 

The fire does not extend upwards 
above the level of the top of the flue, 
and as the fuel becomes expended, a 
fresh supply falls down from the hopper. 
The smoke being conducted through 
the fire before it reaches the flue, all its 
combustible part becomes entirely con- 
sumed, and thereby the heat of the fur- 
nace is considerably increased. 

The proportions and form of the fur- 
nace may be varied according to the 
size and design of the boiler to be heat- 
ed, and in many cases it may be desir- 
able to place the furnace in the centre 
of the vessel, and to lead off with two 
Hues in opposite directions, in which 
case the opening for the chimney should 
be placed in the side. 


Che patentees say they do not mean 


List of Patents for New Inventions. 


(Nov, }. 
to claim to themselves the exclysy, 
use of this particular mode of kee i 
the fire supplied with fuel, except 
only in conjunction with a furnace o, 
the principle described.* | 





A List or Parents vor New Iyppy 
TIONS, granted in July 1824, 


August 5. — For improvements in the 
construction of spinning machines: to J. 
Prick, of Stroud, Gloucestershire,—gjx 
months. 

5.—For anew compass for navigation ani 
other purposes: to G. Grapov, of Bath, 
Somerset.—Two months. 

o.—For his invention of a means for 
evaporating fluids, for the purpose of convey. 
ing heat into buildings, for manufacturing, 
horticultural, and domestic uses: and for 
heating liquors in distilling, brewing, and 
dyeing, and in making sugar and salt, with re. 
duced expenditure of fuel: to WILLIay 
JOHNson, of Great Totham, in the County 
of Essex, gentleman.—Specification in four 
months. 

9.—For improvements in the modes of 
propelling ships and vessels: to J. PERKINS, 
of Fleet Street —Six montlis. 

10.—For a new filtering machine: to H. 
ScHRovER, of Hackney, Middlesex.—Two 
months. 

11.—For an improved method of heating 
woollen cloth for the purpose of giving it 6 
lustre in dressing : to JOHN Fassel, of Wells, 
Somersetshire, edge tool maker. — Two 
months. 

16.—For certain improvements In pro- 
pelling ships, boats, or other vessels or floating 
bodies : to JAMES NEVILLE, of High Street, 
Southwark, Engineer ; and WILLIAM Buck, 
of Broad Street, London, Esq. — Six 
months. 

28.—For his improved method or me- 
thods of abstracting or carrying off the caloric 
of fluidity from any congealing water (ot It 
may be other liquids). Also an improved 
method or methods of producing intense ¢ old 
Also a method or methods of applying this 
invention so as to make it available to put 
poses with reference to which temperatures 
about or below the freezing point may be “i 
dered productive of advantageous effect s, whe- 
ther medical, chemical, or mechanical : to 
JOHN VALLANCE, of Brighton, Sussex; Es: 

Six months, NEW 


_ —_ a 


“ This application of the furnace W “? 
the boiler is by no meaus new. There r 
a slight modification in this arrangement ly 
Mr. Perkins, by which he more nna 
economizes the heat than was gies 4 
done; and he has taken advantage . ‘his 
circumstance in the construction 
high pressure steam-engine. 
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NEW MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 





. musicial world at this stagnant 


season is almost always destitute of 
novelty. Most of our first musicians are 
either engaged at the provincial meet- 
ings, or rusticating to recruit their 
nerves for the next campaign. 

Der Freyschiitz has been brought out 
at Covent Garden in a style of great 
excellence, as far as regards the orches- 
tral and scenic effect ; but we were dis- 
appointed in not hearing more of the 
fne vocal passages, particular the Incan- 
tation scene, which we had hoped was 
not above the calibre of a winter theatre, 


We were attracted by the great pre- 
parations at one of the minor theatres 
for the production of a musical drama 
i la Weber, with a complete grande 
orchestre, &c. The music is the com- 
position of G. Herbert, alias Rodwell, 
jun, and certainly does a young com- 
poser great credit, though not at present 
heard to advantage; but it cannot be 
placed in the least competition with the 
German opera, 


VOCAL. 
“ At Summer Eve,’ a Duet for Sopran. 
W. H. Calcott. 2s. Birchall. 

This gentleman, who is a son of the 
late Dr.Caleott, has produced an elegant 
and easy duet: but we are surprised to 
find so little of his father’s style, and so 
close an approximation to Bishop ; there 
are some parts which forcibly remind us 
of “ Blow gentle Gales.” 

“ The Soldier Free.” “ The Earlier Bride.” 
Mrs. C. Gore. 1s. 6d. Goulding. 

These two songs are composed by the 
authoress of the popular air, “ And ye 
shall walk in silk attire ;”? they possess 
much simplicity and feeling, 


“ Thou art lovely in every Place.”” “* Here’s 
a Health to thee, Mary.” “ The Voice of 
a@ Stranger.”  G. B. Herber. 1s. 64. 
(F ulding, 

Three pretty ballads sung by Broad- 
hurst and Pearman, at the Lyceum; 
the poetry of the second is very beau- 
titul, and would have borne a much 
ulore expressive melody. There is a 
‘alse transition in the third air between 
the sixteenth and seventeenth bars, 
Which grates dreadfully on the ear. 

. My Solace wherever T go.” E. Knight. 
W ls. 6d. Goulding, ; 
in ren certainly solace no one but the 
we te = by lulling them to 
ae Stumbers. The accompaniment 

lore strange than beautiful. 


** The Heart-broken| Maid.” J. C. Green. 


Is. Gd. = W. Horn. 

A pleasing and expressive ballad on 
the whole. There is a beautiful brace 
of consecutives in page 4, bars five 
and six. 


““ Spirit of Love,’ a Ballad. Sola. 1s. 6d. 
Clementi and Co. 

A very elegant little air. As the 
poetry is not capable of intense expres- 
sion, it is not to be expected in the 
adaptation ; Mr. S. has lost perhaps the 
only opportunity by a false accentuation 
of the word agony. 

HARP. 
Queen of Prussia’s Waltz. Var.  Bochsa. 
2s. 6d. Preston and Co. 

The subject of this Waltz admits only 
of brilliant variations, in which Mr, B. 
always excels. 

Triste Raison, Var. for Harp and Piano- 
Forte. Ansell. 3s. Birchall and Co., 

Is unpretending, and exhibits but 
little science. It is however, on the 
whole, rather pleasing, and easy of 
execution, 

FLUTE. 
Les Belles Fleurs, No. —. Bruguiere and 
Sola, 4s. Chappel. 

It would be strange if two such 
masters, combining their respective ta- 
lents, did not produce some effect. This 
(though a trifle) is, as might be expect- 
ed, most elegant; the passages are 
equally divided between the performers 
with great judgment ; both instruments 
lay well under the hands ; of course the 
execution is easy, and the effect beau- 
tiful. 
3me Theme varié avec Introduction, Op. 51. 

C. N. Wiess. 3s. Clementi and Co. 

The flute part lays well for the in- 
strument; and the tema is elegant, but 
the general composition is by no means 
good. 

Der Freyschiitz, for Flute, Solo. By Saust. 
Cocks and Co. 

This is a little work of no preten- 
sions, but lays excellently under the 
hand, and will be useful to amateurs. 

PIANO-FORTE. 
Fourth Grand Concerto. T. Ries. 7s. 
Birchall and Co. 

The character of the music is of too 
scientific a nature to become a favourite 
with the general amateur class of play- 
ers; there is a great want of melody in 
the first and last movements, but the 
adagio Is peculiarly elegant, and there 
are so many striking passages through- 

out 
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358 
out the work, that it is well worth the 
necessary study. 

Telonaise and Introduction. Carl M, Von 

Weber. 2s. 6d. Cocks. 

Any production of this author at the 
present moment would attract attention, 
but this composition requires no assis- 
tance beyond its own merits to recom- 
mend it to the musical world. The 
style is novel and highly characteristic, 
and the harmonies rich. It is so strongly 
tinctured with the style of the author 
that any musical person would instantly 
detect him without the assistance of the 
title. 

Fantasie, in which is introduced, ‘** My 
Lodging ts on the Cold Ground.” F. Kalk- 
brenner. 6s. Birchall. 

This is one of the most difficult 
pieces of this class that Mr. K. has pub- 
lished, but is very beautiful. The in- 
troduction is striking, and the variations 
brilliant. 

Mozart’s Symphonies, No. 2, in D., ar- 
ranged for Piano-Forte, Flute, Violin and 
Violoncello, by M. Clementi. 8s. Clementi 
and Co. 

Mozart by Clementi is a sufficient 
character, without a word of panegyric. 
The piano-forte part is complete of it- 
self, but the accompaniments are finely 
arranged, and produce a delicious effect. 


Three brilliant Waltz Rondes, by Hummel. 
3s. each. Chappel and Co. 

We should recommend these as beau- 
tiful models for the lighter species of 
lesson; they possess just sufficient 
science to render them interesting with- 
out becoming dry or difficult. 

** Pauvre Madelon,” Var, J.D. Cramer. 3s. 
Two Airs, dedicated to the Princess Au- 
gusta. Var. 5s. Ditto. Birchall and Co. 

The first of these productions bears 
a striking resemblance to Rousseau’s 
dream, in the style of the variations. The 
two airs’ variations are very beautiful, 
and of easy execution. 

** Adagio,” from the Freyschiitz. Var. W. T. 
Ling. 3s. Clementi. 
_ The thema very graceful, and the va- 
riations elegant and effective. 
“* Heureuse Retour.” Knapton. 4s. Goulding 
and Co. 

Pretty and not difficult, rather in an 
orchestral style ; the passages are well 
divided between the hands. 

Trish Melody. Introduction and Rondo. BP. 
Gibson. 7s. Goulding and Co. 

The theme of this rondo (better 
Known by Moore’s poetry “ Wreath 
the Bowl)” is one of the most beau- 
tiful of the Irish melodies, and it has 
lost nothing by the present arrange- 
ment. The introduction is probably of 


New Music and the Drama. 


(Nov, }. 
too florid a character for the Simplic; 
of the air, but the subject of the , 
occurs with a very pleasing and $reg 
novel effect, and shews considers), 
taste in the composer, . 
Mélange, from Rossini’s Barbiere, be. ¢ 
mille Pleyel, 3s. Birchall. 
Tenth Divertimento on Rossini’s Airs, Bn 
guiere. 2s. Od. Chappel, | 
These two last are merely arranee. 
ments, but are well executed, ° 
* The Peasant’s Dance,” from the Freuschi: 
Flute Accomp. W. T. King. 35. (. 
menti and Co. , 
“ Smile again my Bonnie Lassic.” Voy. 
Rawlings. 3s. Goulding. 
© And ye shall Walk.” Var. Kia'mart. 
3s. Goulding. 
Piwdmontese Rondo, from Concerto Mont &, 
Bernard. Steibelt. 2s. Preston. 
These four pieces are ali moderate|; 
easy : the flute accompaniment to the 
first very effective. “ Smile again,” ver) 
brilliant. We are in doubt whether the 
last has not been printed in England 
before. 


Divertimento for Piano-Forte, Op. i. 
F.. Ries. 4s. Birchall. 
“Tl faut Partir.’ Var. Ditto. 3s. Ditto. 
Mr. R. has been happy in both these 
pieces. Jn the latter he has varied the 
minor introduction, as well as the tenia, 
which by the contrast produces an ¢x- 
cellent effect. 
1. “ Bochsa’s Fourth March,” arranged fo 
Piano Forte. Latour. 2s. 6d. Chappel. 
‘© 4 Shepherd once.” Var. T. Haigh. 2s 
Preston. 
. “ Le Faiseur de Foin.”’ Sims. 2s. Preston 
* Belo si Celebri.”” Craven. 2s. Preston. 
“* Tl Bianco il Rosso.” Ditto 2s. Dit. 
“ French Air in My Native Land.” J)itt. 
2s. Ditto. 
. La Nouvelle Fantasie. Mathews. 2s. Ditto. 
Isabelle. Var. Kialmack. 2s. Goulding. 
. Ditto. Do. Poole. 2s. Preston. 
These are all quite juvenile lessons. 
Bochsa_ has been done justice to. No. 
2 and 8 are pretty, and all the rest, 
with perhaps the exception of No.¥, 
are in a happy state of mediocrity. 


PIANO-FORTE DUETTS. : 

Airs from Zelmira, No. 4 and 5. Watts. 4s. 
Preston. . 

“ Tet not Sorrow,” from F reyschtitz. Ditto. 

2s. Gd. Ditto. 

“ Home, sweet Home,” and Should he %)}- 

braid. C. Sykes. 3s. Goulding. | 

“ Blow Gentle Gales.” Holder, M.B. ® 
. Goulding. . 

Ais from the Donna del Lago, No. 1. Rum 

bault. 6s. Preston. 
* Fullof Doubt.” Trio. Bishop, arranged by 
Bruguier. 3s. Goulding. 
These duetts have none of them any 


pretensions to originality, but are oar 
ing!) 
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COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

Der Freyschiit= has been produced at this 
theatre, but certainly not with that splen- 
dour and perfection which are always ex- 
nected, and generally found at this noble 
‘ctablishment. It should seem as if Mr. 
Farley's talents could only be excited where 
his own pieces are in question, for the get- 
ting up of Der Freyschiits As infinitely in- 
ferior to the production of the pantomine 
and Easter melo-drama ; this 1s the more to 
he regretted, as no one understands these 
matters better than Mr. Farley, and from 
nis known abilities, something more than 
ysually effective was expected in the in- 
cantation scene. 

But the translator, or adaptor of the 
piece, Mr. Planché, has acted still worse 
towards the German author, and has added 
his own dulness to the dulness of the ori- 
ginal, marring even the few good points 
that were D: it. For instance, he has taken 
away all interest from the only powerful 
wene in the piece, by making the comic 
character Cast the magic bullets, by which 
change, too, the lover sinks into a mere 
shadow. Nothing could be worse ima- 
ened, 

Again, some of the musie attached to the 
part of Caspar is eminently beautiful ; but 
nearly the whole of this is barbarously cut 
out, and yet the character itself gains no- 
(in. The dialogue of the part, though 
evtremely stretched, is yet very feeble. 

The best part of the entertainment is the 


t together, and form original 
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orchestra, which is admirably arranged, and 
played the overture in a style worthy of 
Covent-Garden. It was encored, and de- 
servedly so, both for the music itself, and 
the manner in which it was executed. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE, 


This establishment has at length opened, 
and with a splendid company that does high 
honour to its enterprizing manager. Kean, 
Macready, Sapio, Dowton, Knight, Horn, 
Miss Stephens, and Mrs. West are amongst 
the principal names for the ensuing season. 

The first novelty has been The Flying 
Courser, a tale of enchantment from the pen 
of the Rev. Geo. Croly—at least report 
attributes the piece to him; and though it 
evinces very little imagination, there is some 
powerful writing in it, that proves the au- 
thor to be a man of genius. But Croly is at 
all times a strong thinker, always vigorous, 
sometimes perhaps too vehement in his 
language. 

‘The fable of the piece is borrowed from 
a well known tale in the Arabian Nights’ 
I-entertainments, but one that almost seemed 
to defy the dramatist. It is very well to 
talk of a flying horse, for imagination will 
do wonders, but to represent so termagant 
a pegasus with effect, seemed to be next to 
an impossibility. ‘This, however, has been 
effected by the ingenuity of Mr. Winston, 
who it appears is the director of all such 
matters ; and they cannot be in better hands, 
for in point of splendour, of decoration, and 
wonder of machinery, few tales will be found 
to equal the LVying Courser. 








NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED IN OCTOBER: 
WITH AN HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL PROEMIU M. 
—— ee — 
Authors or Publishers, desirous of seeing an early Notice of their Works, are 
requested to transmit Copies before the 18th of the Month. 
———— 


i R. SAY is one of the ablest political 
AVM economists on the Continent, and 
itis Historical Essay on the British Dominion 
uM India is therefore caleulated to excite 
veep Interest and attention. The reputa- 
tion which he enjoys as a political econo- 
Mist giving considerable weight to his 
Ypiluion, makes it desirable that they should 
« subinitted to analysis, for the purpose of 
““)porting them, if true, or correcting them, 
joe It Ts a general mistake on 
ine af tea “ Europe, that India is the 
seek this aritish prosperity. It is to cor- 
thor OY and to dispel (as the au- 
ina vain / Musions likely to involve Europe 
that hie expenditure of blood and treasure, 
aimee is written. “ Even go- 
jarerar sad he adds, ‘most interested in 
political ec Correct ideas of subjects of 
the einies nomy, share, in this respect, in 
that ee “ ot the vulgar: they imagine 

,.. U’tous of India groan beneath 


rhe Vok e ” 
JOR Of England, and that they have 


only to appear in arms, and overthrow a 
hated and unstable domination. ‘This was 
Buonaparte’s intention, by the invasion of 
Egypt, and it has twenty times occupied the 
cabinet of St. Petersburgh.”’ ‘The result of 
his inferences is, that India is of no use to 
England, except the gratification of an idle 
vanity, in a commercial or political point of 
view; and if he can succeed in diffusing a 
faith in this opinion on the Continent, he 
will do more to allay the thirst of ambition 
than bayonets or revenue. “ The Com- 
pany loses,” says Mr. Say, “ a sum of two 
millions, more or less, annually; but its 
servants gain, perhaps, to the amourt of 
half a million. This is the sum of what this 
celebrated Company adds to the wealth of 
England! Were it not for this profit, she 
would not purchase every year half a mil- 
lion of profit with two millions and a half 
of loss.” . _— 
The Biographical and Historical Dietion- 
anu of Musicians is a very useful work. 
_ England 
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England has been said to be not a musical 
country; and Voltaire, Montesquieu, Mengs, 
-and several French and continental writers, 
puzzled themselves, during the last cen- 
tury,-in furnishing reasons for a fact which 
they took for granted, and ascertaining the 
physical cause of the alleged apathy ; ascrib- 
ing it, among other things, to our fogs, dict, 
constitution, &c. &c. But a great revo- 
lution has taken place, in this respect, since 
that time, though never perhaps so deeply 
felt as on the Continent: a knowledge of 
music is now generally diffused among us, 
and is constantly receiving accessions from 
the vast numbers of persons who, raised by 
the prosperity of the country above the neces- 
sity of commercial toil, have leisure to cul- 
tivate the attainment of music, and to lay 
claim to a knowledge of it, as a common 
distinction of genteel and well-educated 
society. The editors very modestly say, 
that “ their work, incomplete as it atow- 
edly is, was intended to confer due honour 
on the character of British artists, and at 
the same time prove of use to them,”’ which, 
if it obtain a second edition, will doubtless 
be more worthy of the cause it would advo- 
cate. We have no doubt, from the actual 
merit of the work in its present state, as 
well as the operating causes of musical pa- 
tronage to which we lave referred, that it 
will have a very general success. It is 
written with attention and impartiality, and 
very justly appreciates the merits of com- 
posers and singers. It is preceded by a 
summary of the history of music, from the 
earliest times, which advantageously and 
instructively brings into one focus a view 
of all the progressive steps made by this 
interesting art in successive ages to the pre- 
sent time, and contains upwards of one 
hundred eriginal memoirs of the most emi- 
nent living musicians ; besides comprizing 
the most important biographical contents 
of the works of Gebber, Choron, Tavolle, 
Count Orloff, Dr. Burney, Sir J. Hawkins, 
and others. 

The Poyais bubble will, we trust, receive 
its death-blow trom the recent publication 
of Proceedings instituted by Major Codd, His 
Majesty's Superintendant-General at Bellixe, 
Honduras, relative to Poyais. The claims 
of Sir Gregor McGregor to the Musquito 
shore, and the absurd manner in which his 
attempt was made to establish not onlyall the 
forms and dignities, but to copy the vices of 
an old government, are well known to the 
public ; as well as the disclaimer of the 
alleged cession of the country by the real 
**Simon Pure,” the Cacique George Augus- 
tus Frederic, lately murdered by the Indian 
Clytemnestra, his wife, and the swarthy 
Eyisthus, her lover. A third claim has now 
been made, by public decree of the Mexican 
authorities, to the same territory. The 
publication before us will probably quash all 
future actions for libel on the part of the 
pretended cacique, exhibit the jarring ma- 
chinery of the entire precious imposture, 


australis incognita, of which, like Swit 
Lord Peter, “his highness has pleased - 
make a market.” The inquiry and inves 
gation in question was undertaken by }j,, 
jor Codd, his Majesty’s Superintendant »: 
Bellize, and his brother magistrates, fy 
certain charges which William Richardsoy 
and other merchants, acting, as they say 
for the cacique of Poyais, had made to 
Lord Bathurst in crimination of their eo», 
duct. The representation of the above np. 
morialists, and of Colonel Lowe, who, in 
quality of their agent, published a libeloys 
pamphlet, entitled * The Bellize Merchants 
unmasked,” is to the effect, that provisions, 
stores, and articles of merchandize, sent out 
to Poyais at various times, to the amount 
of £30,000, had been seized, carried of, 
and clandestinely sold by certain 
trates possessing the whole civil administya. 
tion at Bellize; in which act the memo. 
rialists assert, that the said magistrates 
were supported by Governor Codd. |The 
memorial having been transmitted by Lond 
Bathurst to the latter, an inquiry was heli 
in the court-house of Bellize, Honduras; 
and the result is, that the charges brought 
against the British authorities are not only 
entirely confuted, and the carrying off of 
property disproved, but the facts of there 
being very trifling property to carry off, 
established ; of that which was, being con- 
signed to their own agent ; and of the sul- 
ferings of the unfortunate emigrants, who 
were deluded to the Poyaisian shore, ex- 
posed. Mr. Bennet, one of the deponents, 
swears that he was induced to receive on 
board his vessel sixty-six individuals, 
with the exception of three, languishing on 
the bed of sickness with fever. Mr. Tho- 
mas Peckstool deposes, that in ccnsequence 
of the destitute condition of the emigrants, 
he had judged it prudent to establish « 
committee to superintend the charity o! 
public and private funds contributed to thei 
relief; and Mr. Wright, Mr. Angust, and 
Mr. Gentle, all magistrates, depose to the 
same effect. Colonel Hall, who had under- 
taken to be the cacique’s governor, connrms 
the testimony of the previous withesst> 
—attests the humanity and benevolence 0! 
Major-General Codd, and the magistrates 
and inhabitants of Bellize,—and designates 
the charge against them as “ unfounded 
calumny and defamation.” 

We are afraid that, in most cases, “* 
misfortunes of emigrants are more correct} 
traceable to themselves than to adventitous 
circumstances. When emigration is resorted 
to without a calm estimate of consequen’ 
it is sure to end in disappoi:tment a 
misery. It is in all cases dangerous te yield 
to the illusions of the imagination ; but here 
imagination leads her votaries to cert 
destruction. He who is about to emigrate 
ought to shut his ears to all fanciful descrip: 
tions of country, of climate, of aspects 
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oroductions : he ought to _ ot _ 
a» him but a plain detail of facts. na 
ee es wealth is the reward of patient 
it springs up nowhere sponta- 
uly nor hastily, but 1s the slow-growing 
ae steady and unintermitted exertion. 
oe is the immutable condition of things. , 
cago of Carr’s Account of the Colony 
:Diemen’s Land, a useful little work 
, and principally designed for 
the use of emigrants, is not to recommend, 
hut to give an advantageous direction to 
emigration. But he adds, that “if emi- 
eration be determined on, he would point 
out Van Diemen’s Land as possessing many 
wuliar advantages ; but to those young 
men who are induced to quit their homes 
more from a desire of change and to see the 
world, than for the purpose of improving 
their condition by the steady efforts of ho- 
nest industry’? he says, “ he can offer no 
hopes, aud seareely any advice. Poverty 
will be their portion the moment they set 
fyot on Van Diemen’s Land. Van Diemen’s 
Land is not what an Englishman would call 
a fine country; it is, generally speaking, 
very hilly; and the tracts of good land are 
usally distant from each other, and of 
small extent, consisting for the most part 
of alluvial. soil on the banks of a stream, 
and that too frequently under the dominion 
of foods during the heavy rains. Rich 
hottoms are also scattered in various direc- 
tions among the hills; but the latter, which 
are generally stony or gravelly, not to say 
mere rocks, prevail so far as to give the 
country im most parts a decided air of fer- 
tility.” Mr. Carr’s work contains, in a 
small and modest compass, a great mass of 
intelligence on the rent of houses, the paper 
money, the mode of paying labour in goods, 
the protligacy of the people, the faithless- 
hess Of servants in the colony, &e. He re- 
commends the breeding of sheep as more 
proftable than agriculture ; and in Chapter 
II. furnishes some ample and curious par- 
ticulars on the value of breeding flocks, 
wages of shepherds, &c. He thinks that 
the wool of Van Diemen’s Land will be its 
principal export; and from the efforts now 
waking for its improvement, it must soon 
become an article of great importance. We 
recommend this well-written, unpretending, 
wd useful little volume to the notice of the 
publie, 
= posta author of the Pleasures of Piety, 
ree nr Soems, Cannot pretend to genius, 
“ie lays fair claim to the character of taste, 


eountr 
mdustry : 


of Va 
just published 


judgment, and moral feeling. Mrs. Dicken- 


eg preface, says, that “ she has en- 
rye . retreat of the M uses, not in search 
which od . profit, but of a sanctuary, in 
ies orldly tumults might be occasionally 
Her on and worldly sorrows forgotten.” 
the fry tribute to the Muses is evidently 
wit aa of a cultivated mind, imbued 
fervour pe “9 sympathies, with religious 
ties of ne \d deep susceptibility to the beau- 

nature. Some passages in the Plea- 

Movtuty Mac. No, 402. 
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sures of Piety will bear a favourable com- 
parison with the best didactic poetry of the 
day. 

Forget Me Not.—This is a very elegant 
Imitation of the German pocket-books ; and 
the tales, some of which are highly interest- 
ing, are translations from the same source. 
The poetry, though not of the first order, 
will be read with pleasure, as some of the 
happiest efforts of that second elass of 
writing which is at present so abundant. 
In short, it forms a most amusing pocket 
companion, as elegant in its form as in its 
essentials. 

The Wreck, a Dramatic Romance, by C. 
Masterton.—Mr.C. Masterton must have a 
very poor opinion of his readers, and a worse 
of his critics, or he never would have ven- 
tured to sfeal a piece from the German 
without the slightest acknowledgment: for 
this Wreck is neither more nor less than a 
translation from a German drama, called 
the “ Lenchtthurm,” or light-house. Nor 
has he done justice to his original, which is 
bold in conception, though clouded by the 
usual portion of mysticism, and which can 
seldom be taxed with feebleness, whatever 
else may be its defects. We have not the 
German before us to refer to; but if we 
remember rightiy, the author’s name is 
Uhlen. 

The Cambrian Plutarch, by John H. Parry. 
— This work, as its name imports, contains 
the biography of some of the most eminent 
characters in Wales. The subject itself is 
one of high adventure and deep interest, 
and is most ably treated. To make any 
imperfect extracts from such a work would 
be as unjust to the author as to our readers : 
it would, in faet, be imitating the man in 
the Grecian apologue, who earried about 
with him a brick as a specimen of a house ; 
and our narrow limits would not admit of 
those lengthened details, which alone could 
lead to a proper estimate of this interesting 
volume. 

Revelations of the Dead-Alive, 1 vol. 12me. 
—This volume shews considerable power 
of thought on a variety of subjects ; on lite- 
rature, the fine arts, and many abstract 
questions. The idea, too, of the story is 
good; but the execution falls somewhat 
short of the conception. It is founded on 
an anecdote, related by Dr. Cheyne, of an 
individual, who had the power of dying at 
will for a certain number of hours. ‘The 
tale is sufliciently curious to be repeated : 

“ He (the patient) could die when he 
pleased ; and yet, by an effort, or somehow, 
he could come to life again. He insisted 
so much upon our seeing the trial made, that 
we were forced to comply. We all three felt 
his pulse : first, it was distinct, though small 
and thready, and his heart bad its usual beat- 
ing. He composed himself on his back, and 
lay in a still posture for sometime, While 
I held his right band, Dr. Baynard laid his 
hand on his heart, and Mr. Skrine held a 
clear looking-glass to his mouth. I felt 
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his pulse sink gradually, until at last I 
could not feel any by the most exact and 
nice touch. Dr. Baynard could not feel 
the least motion in his heart, nor Mr. Skrine 
perceive the least sort of breath on the bright 
mirror he held to his mouth, Then each of 
us, by turns, examined his arm, heart, and 
breath ; but could not, by the nicest scru- 
tiny, discover the least symptoms of life in 
him. We reasoned a long time about this 
odd appearance as well as we could; and 
finding he still continued in that condition, 
we began to conclude that he had indeed 
carried the experiment too far; and at last 
we were satisfied that he was actually dead, 
and were just ready to leave him. By nine 
o'clock in the morning, in autumn, as we 
were going away, we observed some motion 
about the hody, and, upon examination, 
found his pulse and the motion of his heart 
gradually returning : he began to breathe 
gently and speak softly. We were all asto- 
nished, to the last degree, at this unexpected 
change ; and after some further conversa- 
tion with him, and with ourselves, went 
away fully satisfied as to all the particulars 
of this fact, but not able to form any ra- 
tional scheme how to account for it.” 

On this strange anecdote, the Revelations 
of the Dead Alive are tounded ; but the au- 
thor carries this idea much farther than Dr. 
Cheyne. He supposes that, for every day 
his hero lies in this trance of death, he 
lives through a year of futurity in vision ; 
but, unlike other visions, things are pre- 
sented with all vividness and determination 
of real life. The object, therefore, of the 
sleeper is, to prolong his trance as much as 
possible ; and the only obstacle toits duration 
is in the natural cravings of hunger. At last 
he finds a remedy for this in the writings of 
Humboldt, from whom he learns that the 
Ottomans subsist for months together on. 
one good meal of a peculiar kind of clay. 
Accordingly he visits the savages, purchases 
the requisite food, and lying down on the 
heights of a giant-tree, he swallows the 
clay, and gives himself up to death. His 
trance lasts for one hundred and ninety-nine 
days and a quarter; and for every day, he 
runs through a year of futurity. But in this 
respect he has not shewn much invention, 
as he only shews this futurity in its thoughts 
and opinions of the present: he seldom 
ventures to shew the actual state of the 
time to come, and when he does, he evinces 
a small portion of imagination. On the 
other hand, his language is powerful, his 
ideas original, and his work by no means 
belongs to the common order of every-day 
publications. 

— 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

A Dictionary of Musicians, from the ear- 
liest ages to the present time, comprising 
the most important biographical contents of 
the Works of Gerber, Choron, Fayolli, 
Count Orloff, Dr. Burney, Sir John Haw- 





(Nov, }, 
kins, &c., together with UpWards of a } 
dred original Memoirs of the ates 
living Musicians, and a Summa omainen 
History of Music. 2 vols. Syo, 21s — 

The Life and Diary of Lieut.-Col Jo 
Blackader, of the Cameronian Resin 
and Deputy Governor of Stirling “y 
affording an interesting acec unt Sa 
various Sieges, Battles, and Services _ 
which he was engaged on the Contine); 
aml during the Rebellion in Seotlang »: 
1715, compiled from the original Msg 
as to present a complete view of the Hj. 
tory and Character of that pious and brave 
Officer, By Andrew Chrichton, Ayrhp 
of the Memoirs of the Rey. J. Blackade: 
Post 8vo. 7s. Gd. boards. , 

Conversations of Lord Byron. Noty 
during a Residence with his Lordship w 
Pisa, in the Years 1821 and 1822, p, 
Thos. Medwyn, Esq.,'2kth Light Dr. 
goous. 4to. £1. ils. 6d. boards. 

Resignation ; or, Memoirs of the Duane 
Family. By A. Selwyn. Author of the 
* Key to Botany.’ I2mo. 12s. 

Self-Advancement; or, Extraordinary 
Transitions from Obscurity to Greatness ; 
Designed as an object of laudable Emu- 
lation for the Youthful Mind. By the 
Author of Practical Wisdom, &¢. Price 
ws. Gd. 

The Life of the Right Rev. Jeremy Tay- 
lor, D.D. with a Critical Examination of 
his Writings. By Reginald Heber. 2 vols. 
crown Sve. 1ds. 

EDUCATION. 

Elements of Algebra; compiled from 
Garnier’s French ‘Translation of Leonard 
Euler, to which are added Solutions ol 
several Miscellaneous Problems, with Ques- 
tions and Examples for the Practice of the 
Student. By C. Taylor. Svo. 10s. 64. 
boards. 

A Practical System of Algebra, designed 
fer the use of Schools and Private Students. 
By P. Nicholson and J. Rowbotham. 1?mo. 
2s. Gd. boards. ; 

A Key to Bonnyeastle’s Introduction fo 
Mensuration. 12mo. 4s. 6d. bound. 

Lexicon Thucydeum ; a Dictionary ©! 
the Greck and English ; of the Words, 
Phrases, and principal Idioms contained ul! 
the History of the Peloponnesian War 0! 
Thucydides. 8vo. 10s. 6d. -boards. 

The First Book of Euclid’s Elements oi 
Geometry, demonstrated in General Terms 
By R. Garde, A.B. 2s. 

FINE ARTS. 

Memoirs of Painting. By W- Buchanal 
Esq., containing a Chronological eget 
of the Importation of Pictures by the ste? 
Masters into Great Britain, since the pen” 
of the French Reyolution ; with €nuce 
Remarks thereon, and Sketches of Charac- 
ters of the leading Masters of the valle‘ 
Schools of Painting, 2 vols. Svo. 20s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 
A System of Universal 


Geography + 
Vol. 5. Part 1. By M. Maltbrun ; a? 
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of the Amnales 


a of a New Theory of the Earth. 


les Voyages. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


yO. 2s 


Selections from the Works of the Baron 

je Humboldt, relating to the Climate, In- 
habitants, Productions, and Wines of 
\fexico. By J. Taylor, Esq. §Svo. 12s. 
HISTORY. 
Historica; containing Tables, 
Calendars, and Miscellaneous Information, 
‘or the Use of Historians, Antiquarians, 
and the Legal Protessors. By N. H. Ni- 
cholas, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 8vo. 
j2s. bound. _™ 

Allen's History and Antiquities of Lam- 
beth. Part 1. Svo 15s. Ito. 30s. 

4 Narrative of the Conversion and Death 
of Count Struentee, formerly Prime Minis- 
er of Denmark. By Dr. Munster. ‘Trans- 
lated from the German by the Rev. Mr. 
Wideburn; with an Introduction and Notes 
by Thos. Rennell, B.D. F.R.S.  Svo. 8s. 


MATHEMATICS. 
Duncan’s Supplement to Playfair’s Geo- 
metry. 


Notitia 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Opinions on the Causes and Effects of 
the Disease denominated Tie Dolous-ux. 
By Charles Bue, Surgeon Dentist. 8vo. 
7s. boards. 

Advice on Diet and Regimen, by a Piy- 
sician. Svo. 2s. stitched. 

A Nosological Practice of Physic, em- 
racing Phisiology By Geo. Pearson 
Dawson, M.D. Svo.  I4s. boards. 

Commentaries on Diseases of the Sto- 
mach and Bowels of Children. By Robley 
Dunglison, M.D. &e. &e.  Svo. Zs. Gd. 

Practical Remarks. Part I. On Acute 
and Chronie Ophthalmia, Uleers of the 
Eve, &e. &e. Part 2. On Remittent 
Fever, viz. Simple and Complicated. By 
Thomas O’ Halloran, M.D. Svo. 5s. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

A Treatise on Field Diversions. By a 
Gentleman of Suffolk, a staunch Sportsman. 
l2mo. ds. boards. 

Select Proverbs of All Nations ; illus- 
trated with Notes and Comments. To 
Which are added, A Summary of Ancient 
Pastimes, Holidays, and Customs ; with an 
Analysis of the Wisdom of the Ancients, 
aud of the Fathers of the Church. By 
Thomas Fielding. 18mo. 5s. 6d. boards. 
mm Young Brewer’s Monitor. 8vo. 
Js, 

Crutwell’s  Housekeeper’s 
Book (1825). dto. 2s. 

lhe Universal Review; or the Chro- 
cle of the Literature of all Nations, 
No. 4. 5s, 

Prize Essays and Transactions of the 
Highland Society of Scotland. To which 
—— An Account of the Principal 
hag of the Society from November 

“0 to December 1823. Vol. 6. 8vo. 24s. 

Phe Edinburgh Review, No. LX XX. 


Accompt 
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_ A Whisper to a Newly Married Pair 
from a Widowed Wife. Small 12mo. 3s. Gd- 
Der Freischutz, or the Seventh Bullet- 
A Series of Twelve Illustrations of thi$ 
popular Opera, drawn by an Amateur, and 
etched by George Cruikshank ; with a Tra- 
vestie of the Drama. Large 8vo. plain, 
os. Gd.; large paper, 7s. 6d.; coloured, 
8s. 6d. Proofs on India paper, 10s. 
NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Tales for Mothers ; translated from the 
French of S. N. Bouilly. 12mo. 6s. boards. 

Stanmore ; or, the Monk and the Mer- 
chant’s Widow. By Sophia Reeve. 3 vols. 
12mo. 18s, 

Formet me Not; a Chrismas Present for 
1825. 18mo. 12s, 

Rameses, an Egyptian Tale; with His- 
torical Notes of the Era of the Pharaohs. 
3 vols. post 8vo. £1. 10s. boards. 

The Confessions of a Gamester. S8vo. 
7s. boards, 

The Insurgent Chief; or, O’ Halloran. 
An Irish Historical Tale of 1798. 3 vols. 
12mo. 18s. 

Alfred ; or, The Youthful Inquirer; in 
which many of the Operations of Nature 
and Artare familiarly explained, and adapted 
to the Comprehension of Children. 1I8mo. 

Caprice ; or, Anecdotes of the Listowel 
Family. 3 vols. 12mo. 21s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Natural History of the Bible ; by Thad- 
deus Mason Harris, D.D. Syvo. 10s. Gd. 
boards. 

The Naturalist’s Companion. S8vo. [2s. 
boards, or £1. Is. with coloured Plates. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

A Philosophical Dictienary; from the 
French of M. Voltaire. Vol. 5. 12mo. 8s: 
POETRY. 

A Dictionary of Quotations from the 
British Poets, in Three Parts. Part the 
Third, Rhyme. By the Author of “ The 
Peerage and Baronetage Charts,” &c. &c. 
12mo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Power’s Miscellaneous Poems. 2 vols. 
12mo. 14s. ' 

Poems appropriate for a Sick or Melan- 
choly Hour, &c. 12mo. 5s. 

A Midsummer Day’s Dream. A Poem. 
By Edwin Atherstone. Foolscap 8vo. 8s. 

Translations and Imitations. By the 
Author of “ Ireland, a Satire.”’ Foolscap 
Svo. 7s. 

POLITICS. 

Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, vol. 
X. (New Series). Royal 8vo. £1. IIs. 6d. 

A Compendious Abstract of the Public 
General Acts passed in 5 Geo. IV. ; being 
the Fifth Session of the Seventh Parliament 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. With Notes and Comments. 
By Thomas Walter Williams, Esq. of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Editor 
of the Quarto Digest of the Statute Law, 
&e. Svo. 9s. 


THEOLOGY. 
The Bible Preacher, or Closet Com- 
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panion for every day in the year ; consisting 
of three hundred and sixty-five Outlines of 
Sermons in a regular series, from Genesis 
to Revelations ; together with six complete 
Sermons, by the late Rev. -—- Forster, 
M.A, printed from his own Manuscripts. 
Collected and arranged, with a Memoir of 
the Author; by the Rev. S. Piggott, a.., 
in I vol. 12mo. 9s. boards, 

Morning Meditations ; or a Series of Re- 
flections on various passages of Holy Scrip- 
ture, and Scriptural Poetry. By the Author 
of ‘ Retrospect,” ‘* Ocean,” “ Village,” 
“ Observer,” &c. &c. 12mo. 4s. bound. 

Sermons on the Fifty-First Psalm ; with 
others on Doctrinal and Practical Subjects. 
By the Rev. J. Bull, M.a., Curate of Clip- 
ston, Northamptonshire, and Master of the 
Endowed Grammar School and Hospital in 
the same Village. Svo. 10s. 

Crossman’s Prayers. 12mo. 4s. 

Sermons for Young Persons in the 
Higher and Middle Classes of Society. 
From Ninety-two Sermons, by the late 
Right Rev. Theodore Dekon, D.D., 
Bishop of the Protestant Church in the 
Diocese of South Carolina. Selected by 
the Rev. E. Beren, M.a. 12mo. 3s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, &e. 

‘The Emigrant’s Note Bock and Guide, 
with Recollections of Upper and Lower 
Canada during the late war. By J. C. 
Morgan, H.P., late 2d-bat. R.M. 7s. 6d. 
boards. -s-5 

Columbia: its Present State (in respect 
of) Climate, Soil, Productions, Population, 
Government, Commerce, Revenue, Manu- 
factures, Arts, Literature, Manners, Edu- 
cation, and Inducements to Emigration ; 
with an original Map, and Itineraries, 
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Nox, 
partly from Spanish Surveys, part] 
actual observation. _ By Col. Freace _ 
Hydrographer iu the Seryi tain 
v0. 7s. rvice of Colunti 

Narrative of Lord Byron’s Voy. 
Corsica and Sardinia, in the : 
and Autumn of the year 182], Com re 
from the Minutes made by the eee 
and Ixtracts from the Journal of his ae 
ship’s Yacht, the Mazeppa, kept by Ca 5 
Benson, R.N. Foolscap 8yo. 3s, . 

The World in Minature, edited by Prey 
Shoberl. The Asiatic Islands and New 
Holland : being a Description of the Map. 
ners, Customs, Character, and the State of 
Society of the various Tribes by which they 
are inhabited. Illustrated by 26 coloure| 
Engravings. 2 vols. 18mo. 12s, 

A Summary View of America; com. 
prizing a Description of the Face of the 
Country, and of several of the principal 
Cities; with Remarks on the Social, Mori 
and Political Character of the People; te. 
ing the result of Observations and En- 
quiries during a Journey in the United 
States. By an Englishman. Syo. 10s, 64. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Topography of all the known Vine- 
yards, containing a Description of all the 
Kinds and Quality of their Products, anda 
Classification. Translated from the French, 
and Abridged, so as to form a manual and 
guide to all Importers and Purchasers of 
Wines. 12mo. 6s. 

Excursions in Cornwall, foolseap 8vo. 
l5s., demy 8vo. 24s., India proofs £5. 3s 

The Visitor’s New Guide to the Spa of 
Leamington Priors, and its vicinity, &c.Xe. 
Embellished with 13 Engravings. By 
W. T. Moncriff. 12mo. 8s. 6d. boards. 








ALPHABETICAL List OF BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 20th of September and the 
20th of October 1824; extracted from the London Gazettes. 





BANKRUPTCIES. [This Month oA. | 


Solicitors’ Names are in Parentheses. 
PPLETON, C. Northampton, hosier. (Taylor, 
John-street, Bedtord Row 

Arcangelo, Claudio, Gloucester-terrace, Bethnal- 

eee. feather-merchant. (Fairthorn, Lofty and 
icks, Coleman-street 

Baildon, T. Dean-street, Soho, coffee-house keeper. 
(Jay and Bytes, Gray’s-ino-place 

Barton, L. Strutton-ground, Westminster, linen- 
draper. (Bromley, Copthall-court 

Bell, $. Manchester, dealer in cotton-twist. (Norris, 
John-street, Bedford Row, London; and Rymer 
Exchange-street, Manchester . 

Burgess, G, and E. Maidstone, millers. (Nelson, 
Essex-street, Straud ; and Jefferies, Faversham 

Burgess, T. Sittingbourne, Kent, banker. (Nelson 
Essex-street, Strand,and Jefferies, Faversham ‘ 

Byng, C. Staines, bookseller, (Brooks, Spur-street 
Leicester-square 

Clayton, W. B. Manchester, soot-dealer, (Adling- 
ton, Gregory & Faulkner, Bedford-row, London : 
and Warner, Charlton Row, Lancashire ‘ 

Cooke, J. Barnstaple, Devonshire, linen-draper. 
(Clark, Bristol; and Jenkins and Abbot, New- 
Inn, London. 

Cooper, B, W. Wrexham, Denbighshire, spirit mer- 
chant. (Long and Austin, Gray’s-Inn 

Davies, G. Haverfordwest, shopkeeper. (Evans 
and Son, Haverfordwest ; and Slade and Johnes, 
John-street, Bedford Row : 


Davis, S. Great Surrey-street, Blackfriars Road, 
dealer in drugs. (Fielder and Bartley, Duke- 
Street, Grosvenor-square ; . 

Davison, J. St. George’s Circus, St. George's 
Fields, linen-draper. (Green and Ashurst, Sam- 
brook court, Basinghall-street 

Duncan, J. Trafalgar-square, Stepney, merchailt. 
(Walker and Co. Basinghall-street 

Edgington, T. Wells-street, Oxford-street, coach 
maker, and Tovley-street, Southwark, sacking: 
manufacturer, (Bartlett and Beddome, Nicholas- 
lane editch 

Emans, J. Ivy-lane, bookseller. (Brough, Shor - 

Eveleigh, F. and S. Union-street, Southwark, hat- 
manufacturers. (Clabon, Mark-lane " 

Fairless, M- Bishop Wearmouth, Durham, me 
chant. (Blackiston, Symond’s-lna ~~ 

Goodenough, C. Fleet-street, baker. (C. Stevens, 
New-Inn —— 

Hansow, K.B. Bedford, boot and shoemaker. ( 
and Co., Frederick-place, Old Jewry d John 

Harris, Wm. Monmouth, grocer. (Hurd and Jon 
son, Temple turer. 

Harrison, B. and M. Sheffield, paper manufact 
(Taylor, John-street, ord Row 

Helling, E. Bedford-street, Bedford Row, — 
painter, (Collyer, Birch, and Marchant, y 
street, Lincoln’s-inn-ficlds 


- 
Hodgson, G. Liverpool, grocer, (Chester, Staple 


Inn, London ; and Railey, Wellington-buildings 
Pool-lane, Liverpool 


Houlde®, 
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Houlde 
Beck 


Egan 
Hyslops J. I 

‘Wincing-lane 
Loud, T. and 

bankers. ( 


damore and Wildes, Maidstone 


G. Crawford-street, 
an . . 
pony (Green and Ashurst, Sambrook-court 


grace r. 


j jate-street 
arindale, B. jun. Gare-s " 
= Ids, money ecriyener. (Ford, Great Queen- 


street, Westminster 


yjison, J. Keswick, Cumberland, mercer. (Fisher 
an Cockermouth ; and Fisher, Warnford- 


and Son, 
court, Throg mnorton-street 


Metcalf, F. Friday-street, wholesale linen. draper. 


James, Bucklersbury 


Millard, J. Cheapside, linen-draper, (Bailey, Addle- 


street, Aldermanbury 


Morlev, J. Oxford, butchers (Miller, Ely-place. 

Nunn, K. Queen-street, Cheapside, warehouseman. 

; Swaine and Co., Frederick-place, Old Jewry 

C. Grosvenor-place, Southwark, grocer. 
(Draper, Walcot-place, Lambeth 

Peckham, H. C. Bushbrough, Kent, paper manu- 


Pearson, 


meiurer. (Courteen, Lothbury 


Perkins, R. Monmouth, coal-merchant. (Prothero 
and Philips, Newport, Monmouthshire 5 and 


Platt, Boswell-court, London 


Plant, Uriah, Wharton, Cheshire, 


Hostage, Northwick 


nobdson, G. Benwall, Northumberland, common 
brewer. (Bell and Broderick, Bow Church-yard, 


Cheapside 


Ablett, J. Manchester, Oct. 30 
Ashion, T. jun. Canton-place, 
East-India Road, Poplar, Oct.!6 
Atherton, Lancaster, Oct. 18 
\imore, W. Wood street, Oct. 20 
— W. C. Wood-street, 
t. 30 
ma. Isaac, late of the Poultry, 
Ket. 26 
K — R. and T. Liverpool, 
Nov, 12 
Bates, W. Oldham, Lancashire, 
at the Star, Manchester, Nov. 9 
Beams, H. Lordship-lane, near 
Sydenham, Noy. 27 
Berty, Benj. Jas., Bradbent, Jase 
Wilson, and Jas. Wilson, jun, 
of Daiton, Kirkheaton, York- 
shire, at the Rose and Crown- 
Inu, Huddersteld, Noy. 2 
Brown, C, Dundee, Oct. 10 
Brown, S. and T, H. Scott, St 
Mary-hill, Oct. 28 ; 
Buchanan, D. and R. Benn, Li- 
verpool, Oct, 13 ; 
Buckmaster, J.and W Old Broad- 
street, Nov. 2 
Burbery, T. ‘Woolston, Warwick- 
shire, Oct. 96 
wmnett, A. Lisle-str - 
minster, Nov. 6 ma wa 
Carter, 8. Stratford, Essex, Oct.30 
Cazaley, W, Edgbaston, War- 
wickshire, Nov. 9 ; 
Chadwick, J. Holborn-hill, Nov.9 
Clarke, H, Liverpool}, Oct. 15 ~~ 
Clark, W. H. and R. Clement 
High Holborn, Oct. $0 - 
Clement, J, T. Winchester-house 
_se Uct. 30 ‘ 
-OrR, KR. towcrose- re 
‘Smithfield, ~~ ta West 
Crowther, W. Charles-street 
Middlesex Hospital Nov . 
Cuthey J. R los ne , ovV.ey 
ln? t. Ipswich, Nov. 10 
aimaine, G, Chandos.-street, Co 
vent Garden, Oct. 30 ‘ 


) 5 
l = H. Bath, Nay, @ 
““arman, Richard or Barnsley, 


re Robt. Dearman, of Pinder 

Me the warsbrough, Yorkshire, 

t the White Bear lun, Barns- 
Di? Oct, 30 

ethan, C, U.Fetter-lane, Ot. 30 


Dods R 
-s he mh, 2 . : P y 
Nor. 9 High Street, Southwark, 


igh-row, Kensington, coal-merchant. 
oe ibury -quare, Fleet-street 
aphuitss J- Westbury. Wiltshire, woolstapler. 
Hump on Waterman, Essex-street, Strand 
pswich, grocer. (Jones and Howard, 


T. Burgess, Sittinghourne, Kent, 
Wildes, Lincoln’s-inn-fields; and Scu. 


Marvy-le-bone, 


Lincoln’s-inn- 
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Salter, T. Manchester, and Wm. Pearson, London, 
merchants. (Willis and Co., Tokenhouse-yard, 
london; and Whitlow, Manchester 

Sanderson, J. Birmingham, victualler, (Stephenson, 
Holmfirth, near Hudderstield ; and Battye, Chan- 

Per tm gy 
»eppard, E. M. Hornsey, tavern keeper. (Glyne 
Burr-street, East Smithfield élite 

Smith, J. and F, Clement’s-lane, and St. Swithin’s - 
lane, wine merchant. (Hewitt, Tokenhouse-yard 

Stickney, W. Welton, Yorkshire, linen draper. 
Brown, Kingston-upon-Hull; and Shaw, Ely 

lace, Holborn 

Stubbs, J. Hadlow-street, Burton Crescent, wine 
merchant. (Willett, Essex-street, Strand 

Thomson, M., Norfolk-street, Commercial Road, 


and R. Longridge. South Shields, paint and colour 


needle-street 


chester 


cordwainer. 
flour dealer. 


manufacturers, (Hodgson, Hatton-court, Thread- 


Vincent, G,St. Margaret’s-hill, Southwark, jeweller. 
(Niblett, Cheapside 

Wainwright, J. Manchester, merchant. (Walker, 
Lincoln’s-inn- fields 

Walker, J. Manchester, corn dealer. (Adlington, 
Gregory, and Faulkener, Bedford Row, London ; 
and Clay and Thompson, St. Mary’s Gate, Man- 


Watkins, Warminster, Wiltshire, corn factor, 
(Holder, Clemeat’s-Inn 
Haylett, J. N. Fish. street Hill, and Crooked-lane, 


(Carter, Lord Mayor’s Cuurt 


Otfice, Royal Exchange 


Worthineton, W. J. Lower Thames-street, wine 


Mary-le. bone 


DIVIDENDS. 

Dore, F. Berkeley Square, Oct. 30 

Dyson, J. B. Voncaster, at the 
Town Hall, Doncaster, Nov. 1. 

Elilaby, T. of Emberton, Buck- 
inghamshire, at Saracen’s-head 
Inn, Newport, Pagnell, Oct. 27. 

Elliott, T. and 8. Baslock, Nor- 
thampton, Oct. 23 

Elliott, T. and S. Haslock, North- 
ampton, Nov. 13 

Ellis, W. Liverpool, Oct. 1s 

Pearman, W. New Bond-street, 
Nov. 6 

Felton, R. Lawrence Peuntny- 
lane. and of Highbury-house, 
Nov. 6 

Forbes, J. Oxford-street, Oct. 23 

Forshaw, J. Liverporl, Oct. 13 

Fox, S. Mosborough, Derby, at 
the Commercial-Inn, Shefheld, 
Nov. 8 

Frears, E. Birmingham, Nov. 5 

Freethy, T. Acton, Middlesex, 
Oct. 23 

French, J. Coventry and Edin- 
burgh, Oct. 23 

Frost, T. Little Titchfield-street 
and Little Portland-place,Oct.23 

Green, G. York-street, Covent- 
Garden, Oct. 30 

Greig, W. City Road, Nov. 9 

Grimshaw, R.Gorton, Lancashire, 
and J. Grimshaw, Manchester, 
Nov. 8 

Grierson, A. Dudley, Worcester- 
shire, Nov.8; and Oct. 19 

Henley, J. Hampstead, Oct. 12 

Hickman, W. and P, Timothy, 
Leicester Square, Oct. 23 

Home, T. Bishopscastle, Shrop- 
shire, Nov.@ 

Houghton, A. Huddersfield, at the 
Rose and Crown, Huddersfield, 
Nov. 2 

Hoult, L. Norwich, at the Castle 
and Lion, Norwich, Nov. ! 

Hould, S. Laytonstone, Essex, 
Oct. 23 

Hudson, T. Lower Pillerton, War- 
wickshire, at the Warwick 
Arms, Warwick, Nov.3 

Humphreys, H. and W. Lacon, 
Liverpool, Oct. 21 

Johnson, Benj. late of Holy Oaks, 
and afterwards of Cherry Trees, 
Terdbrigg, Worcestershire, at 


and spirit merchant. 


(Carlton, High Street, 


the Crown Hotel, Leamington, 
Warwickshire, Oct. 30 

Juhnson, Benj. of Samborn, War- 
wickshire, at the Crown Inn, 
Leamington, Warwickshire, Oct. 
30 

King, S. Bristol, Nov. 11 

Langhorn, H.and W, Brailsford, 
Bucklersbury, Oct. $0 

Laycock, T. Minories, Nov. 13 

Lumley, J. Foston Mills, York- 
shire, Nov. 8 

Middleton, J. T. Stone, Stafford- 
shire, Oct. 25 

Maxtield, T. Salisbury, Oct. @ 

Neild, J. Midge-hill, Yorkshire, 
at the White Bear, Manchester, 
Nov. 6 

Newsam, W. Dunster-court, Min- 
cing-lane, Oct. 30 

Nunneley, S. Cransley, North- 
amptonshire, at the George, 
Kettering, Nov.4 

Nutman, J. West Drayton, Mid- 
dlesex, Oct. 30 

O’Brien, J. Broad-street Build- 
ings, Oct. 30 

Palling, W. Old Broad-street, 
Southsea-house, Oct. 30 

Paton, A. Fellingshore, Durham, 
Nov. 16 

Palyart, T. London-street, Oct.30. 

Peacopp, T. Liverpool, and M. 
Whilkinson Whalley, Lanca- 
shire, Oct. 16 

Present, W. St. James’ Walk, 
Clerkenwell, Oct. 23 

Pratt, R. Archer-street and Holy- 
well-street, Westminster, Nov.2. 

Pritchard, R. Regent’s Circus, 
Oxford-street, Oct. 30 

Parker, J. G. and, J. L. and T. 
Roberts, Birchin-lane, Oct. 19 

Pullan, R. Leeds, Nov.9 

Redmayne, J. Burton, Yorkshire, 
Nov. 20 ; 

Richards, J. Newmarket, Nov. 16 

Righton, J. Bri-tol, Oct. 29 

Robertson, Jno. Old Broad-strect, 
Nov. 6 

Rooker, F. Manchester, and J. 
Watt, Preston, Nov. 9 

Rose, T. of the Café Royale, Re- 
cent’s-strect, Oct. 30 

Rusecll, H. and R. Bruce, St- 


Martin’s-la,Oct, 23, and Sept-26 
Salier 
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Salter, J. and J. S. Forster, King- 
ston, Surrey, Oct. 23 

Sandison, . Cork-street, Bur- 
lington Gardens, Nov. 9 

Seaton, J. J. Brook, J. F.Seaton, 
and R. Seaton, Huddersfield, 
Nov. l 

Sidford, G. 
Uct. 29 

Seaton, J, J. Fs and R. and T. 
Forster, Pontefract, Yorkshire, 
Nov. 8. 

Sidebottom, W. Stayley-bridge, 
Lancashire, Oct.25 

Sharpus, R_ Davis-street, Berkeley 
Square, Nov. 9 


Seven-Diais, Bath, 


Monthly Agricultural Report. 


Shepheard, W. Boswell-court, 
Carey-sireet, Oct. 16, Oct.30 

Smith, A. Lime-street Sq. Nov. 6 

Starle, T.King-street, Seven-dials, 
Nov. Q. 

Stoggett, J. jun. Bath, Oct. 25 

Taunton, W. D.  Essex-street, 
Strand, Nov. 13 

Taylor, H. Sidnéy-place, Com- 
mercial Road, Oct. 23 

Taylor, Jno. Leorhinster, Here- 
fordshire, at the King’s Arms- 
Inn, Leominster, Oct. 97 

Thompson, J. and W. Walker, 
Wolverhampton, Oct. 30 

Thompson, J. Birmingham, at the 
Wool Pack, Birmingham, Nov.1 








(Nov, 


Thick, C. Shaf ' 

. shire, Nov. 11 soy, Dorset 
rewent, W,. Pe 

Troward, R. Fakes Nen.s 
Surrey, Oct. 30 et, 

Tye, E. Sibton, Suffolk r 

Ubsdell, C. Warminster, Gas 


Wade, Wm. Gloucester. 
Qucen Square, Vct, 16 
White, T. Brinklow, Wary: 
wnt Oct. 26 " 
nn - sen. Burley, Yorkshire, 
Withington, H. Manchester, Noy » 


Young, J. and J, 
Bristol, Oct. 93 


e 
») 


Stier t, 


Thornton, 


MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT, 
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ao 
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Se 


Seed tts population, with some to spare. 


VRMNHE late hurricanes, which have oc- 

casioned so much mischief on the 
north coasts, were attended with heavy 
rains, extremely injurious to the remnants 
of harvest remaining abroad in the low and 
backward districts. Lincolnshire, the fens, 
and some parts of Yorkshire, have been 
deluged, and the beans and some oats re- 
maining abroad have been greatly dete- 
riorated in quality. Clover seed is the 
worst crop of the season, great part of it 
is entirely spoiled. A considerable part 
of the wheat and barley of the latter harvest 
sprouted in the sheaf, and is much dis- 
coloured. ‘These local accidents, invariable 
in late seasons, have prevailed rather in an 
extraordinary degree during the present. 
It will require full the remainder of the 
current month, to clear the fields generally, 
Both Scotland and Ireland, as it appears, 
have to boast of superior crops of all kinds, 
both in quantity and quality, however 
abundant we may deem our own. We 
have now reached the period in which we 
can avail ourselves of nearly decisive tests, 
und thence it seems generally acknow- 
leéged, that the wheat crop is a full ave- 
rage, no considerable part of it of very 
fine quality, and much which will require 
some months keeping for the improvement 
of the sample. Barley, a defective crop, 
very little of it of a fine mattery character, 
and scarcely any remaining old stock. Our 
letters still press upon us the idea of a 
very short stock of old wheat on hand, in 
which, as before stated, we do not entirely 
concur, The remunerating price of wheat 
has enabled the farmers to hold good part 
of their stock, whence prices may remain 
steady till towards Christmas, or through- 
out the spring, until the prospect of ano- 
ther abundant crop may reduce them. We 
say unto the country, it is full time that 
Miritain grew a sufficiency of bread corn to 
The 
crops of rape and cole are superabundant ; 
but in some districts, where the grass is 
equally so, the heavy rains have so beat 
down and soaked it, that it is likely to pro- 
duce little nourishment to eattle, and may 
prove fatal to sheep. Latter sown turnips 
have been forced too much into foliage by 
the warm rains, in course, are-at present 


deficient in the bulk ; but there will jp 
no dearth of that root. Potatoes likewise 
will be fully adequate to the demand. Hops 
prove superior to expectation some time 
since since; but the avidity with which 
good samples are bought up shews the 
state of the case. The Farnham hop, as 
of old, bears the bell, making £12 per 
cwt. to the £8 of Essex. Fruit is de. 
fective both in quality and quantity, as 
was predicted ;. but our neighbours of 
France opportunely supply us with apples, 
pears, and damsons. Wheat and winter 
tare sowing have proceeded expeditiously 
and happily on dry and good soil; on the 
reverse the farmers are very backward, 
and the lands difticult to work. Nothing 
in addition to our last Report need be said 
on the subject of cattle, horses, and sheep ; 
a vast and increasing popuiation, with a 
state of manufacturing and commercial 
prosperity beyond all precedent, holds the 
price of the first necessaries still on the ad- 
vance. The profusion of keep occasions a 
tantamount demand for lean stock. We 
rejoice to be informed that, the Essex 
subscription, which at first unaccountably 
lagged, is now proceeding with some de- 
cree of activity. It appears that we were 
the first to propose a public subscription 
for the sufferers in that heavy, and perhaps; 
within memory or record, unprecedented 
sudden calamity; and considering how 
trifling a sum individually, supposmg the 
body of English farmers to subscribe, and 
the case may be, perhaps, their own, 
would fully indemnify the sufferers ; we 
without hesitation, should they fail to be 
indemnified, our national character wil 
stand degraded. oy 

Smithfield:: —Beef, 3s. 4d. to 4s. wl 
Mutton, 3s. 6d.. to 4s. 6d.—Lamb, 4s. 64 
to 5s. Od. —Veal, 3s. 4d. to ds. & 
3s. Od. to Ss. 8d. —Bacon, Os. 0d. — 
2s. Idd. 

Corn Exchange 
Barley, 32s. to 52s.—Oa 
Bread, (London), J1d. th 


1.—Pork, 
Raw fat, 


:—Wheat, 46s. to S0s.— 
ts, 19s. to 30s.— 
e loaf of Hb— 


Hay, 70s. Od. to 120s.—Clover do. Sis. to 


135s.—Straw 39s. to O0s. 
Coals in the Pool, 58s. 6d. to 
Middlesex, 22d Oct. 
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Rep 
the 


ont of Disrases and CasuaLties occurring in the public or private Practice of 
Physician who has the care of the Western District of the City Dispensary. ~ 





ET the individual who may be sceptical 

respecting the available nature of me- 
dieal interference with the malignity of dis- 
ease, accompany the writer of these papers 
‘ one of his Dispensary rounds. It is truly 
distressing to witness the number of victims 
to “the medicable wounds” of disorder, 
that the streets and lanes of London daily 
present to the exploring eye. From neglect 
or mismanagement in its earliest stages, of 
one malady especially, namely, the measles, 
many infants among the poor are at this 
moment struggling against the suffocation 
of bronchial mucus, or lying prostrate under 
the pressure of pulmonary effusion, 

Than in eruptive affections, the measles 
more especially, there are none in which it 
is of more moment to guard against irrepa- 
rable mischief likely to be done to the lungs, 
ly the rush of the distemper’s virulence 
upon these vulnerable organs ; and even if 
death be not the consequence, immediately, 
of pulmonary inflammation from measles, a 
worse alternative often awaits the sufferers 
and their relatives. Consumption too often 
iafier life claims as his own the subject of 
misinanaged measies, and substantiates his 
claim in despite of medical endeavours, now, 
alas! too feeble for the frightful conflict. 
The writer believes, that he may before have 
quoted the quaint but impressive language 
ofa modern auchor on this topic of melan- 
choly interest. “ If your convalescent 
rom smallpox, hooping-cough, scarlet fever, 
or measles, bark but onee, fear lest there be 
amurderer within; and, though dislodged, 
expect him again, he now knows the way.” 

Discharges of blood from the stomach 
and lungs have been exceedingly frequent 
during the few past weeks, and’ these oc- 
rulrenees appear partly attributable to ex- 
ttaordinary variations in atmospherical tem- 
erature and aerial density. ‘The offices of 
both barometer and thermometer have of 
late been any thing but sinecures; indeed, 
the rapidity and stretch of transition from 
one state to another of the air has been such, 
“to affect persons who had _ hitherto 
scarcely known themselves obnoxious to at- 
i influence ; and it is not only upon 
onias = *) stem that these changes 
ais dav — = reluctant, in the 
slineenel ays O admit the somewhat lax 
m4seology of Hoffman, when he talks of 
)_easm ebullition and turgescency of 
os : pried the systaltic and elastic 
congestion p iin and thereby inducing 
+ oy aistension, and rupture ;” but 

rems at least fair to infer, that what 


passes around us in the way of atmospheric 
alteration, influences in a measure, not only 
the tone and strength of organs circulating 
blood, but the actual volume of the blood 
itself. Hemorrhage, both external and in- 
ternal, happens most frequently during 
spring and fall: in these intermediate sea- 
sons the effect now supposed is more likely 
to have place ; and at these times the pre- 
disposed to disorder ought to be especially 
watchful with respect to their habits. Pe- 
riodical blood-letting is not in the general 
way a desirable practice, but it is better oc- 
‘asionally to anticipate nature in her desire 
for discharge, than to permit that disorga- 
nising process to take place, which hemorr- 
hage from the lungs, or on the brain, or 
from the stomach, implies. The best coun- 
teracting plans are, however, those of nega- 
tion and prevention. Let prudence, if not 
prudery, regulate the desire for repletion 
and the disposition to excess. ‘I'he mischief 
of repeated debauches does not end with the 
morning head-ache ; nor can the organized 
system be cleared out and cleaned for fresh 
use, as plates and glasses are prepared for 
repeated repasts. 

It is in some measure owing to the pre- 
sent unseasonably warm weather that dys- 
peptic and stomach ailments are at this mo- 
ment also frequent. Warmth of air, when 
it is out of season, is much more debilitating 
than the same degree of atmospheric tem- 
perature at the periods of the’ year when 
cold is not regularly looked for; and we 
have lately had humidity as well as heat 
to war with. The medicine which is now 
introduced into the pharmacopeia under 
the name of the subnitrate of bismuth, and to 
which allusion has more than once been 
made in these series of papers, is one of 
very considerable efticacy towards counter- 
acting that spasmodic affection of the sto- 
mach, and its accompanying pain, which is 
so common a manifestation of the debility 
now referred to. The writer has recently 
employed it pretty extensively in combina- 
tion with rhubarb and henbane ; but it is not, 
he is convinced, to these latter ingredients 
that the virtues of the prescription, as sonie 
would suggest, are to be solely ascribed, for 
he has witnessed the powers of bismuth as 
an anodyne and antispasmodic, even when 
administered without the admixture of any 
other ingredients, beyond those which may 
have been used merely as a vehicle for the 


main medicinal. 
D. Uwrns, M, D. 


Bedford Row, Oct. 26th 1824. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


—— 


Journal of the Weather and Natural History, kept at Hartfield, East Grinsteqs 
by Dr. T. Forster, from 20th September to 20th October 1824, 


























Days. | Thermometer.| Barometer. Wind. State of the Weather, 
Sep20. 50 29 81 N. Damp and rainy. 
21 54 29.80 W.N.W. Showers and very damp, 
22, 55 29.30 |N.E.—N.W.| Fogs.—Wind and clouds, 
23. 53 29.95 N.N.W. Cool showers, 
24. 53 29.86 N. Showers, with thund.& lightng, 
25. 51 29.95 N. N.W. Cloudy, and very obscure. 
26. 4l 29.90 N. Clear and cold. 
27. 41 29.53 |N.E—N.W.} Rainy. 
28. 37 29.62 N. W. Clear, 
29, 54 29.75 S.S.E. Fair. 
30. 61 29.36 S. Clouds.— Rain. 
Oct. 1. 52 29.25 S.S. W. Wind and rain. 
:. 51 29.51 S. Rainy. 
3 51 29 73 S. Wind and showers. 
4. 55 29.61 S. Sun and showers. 
5. 5e@ 29.49 S.W. Fog.—Fair.— Wet. 
6. 61 29.21 S.E. Wet. 
Fe 57 29,22 S.S. E. Showers. 
8. 53 29.35 S.S. W. Showers. 
9, 50 29.50 W.S.W. Fair. 
10. — 54 29.04 W.S. W. Rainy. 
Hl. 48 28.86 S.S.W. Rainy. 
12. 45 29.03 N.E. Rainy. 
13. 33 29.42 N.W. Fair. 
14. 37 29.50 " N.W. Fair. 
15. 37 29.60 N.W.—N.E.| Fair. 
16. 32 29,85 N.E. Fair. 
17. 33 29.98 N. W. Fair. 
18. 42 30.02 W.S.W. Fair. — Rain.— Fair. 
19, 51 29.99 W.S.W. Slight showers. 
20. 49 29.96 S.W. Rain.— Fair. 








*y* I begin now to take the thermometer at 10 p.m., that being nearly corres- 


pondent to the mean of the day from October to February. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

During the early part ot September I 
was on the Continent, where I learnt that 
the season had been generally a very uns 
favourable one for plants. In Belgium 
and Flanders, where I visited some of the 
botanic gardens, I found that many tribes 
of plants had been lost, and that few had 
done well, the summer and early autumn 
having been wet and cold. ‘There were 
few apples, and in general all stone fruit 
was scarce, and of bad quality. Pears 
had borne better than apples : the same ob- 
servations apply to this country also. In 
Spain, however, and the southern parts of 
Europe in general, the accounts received 
mention a hot and very dry summer. This 
partial effect of the weather has been no- 
ticed before. In the summer of 1816, when 
the south and west parts of England and of 
France were deluged with cold rain, Scot- 
land and the east of Europe enjoyed a fine 
season. It is hoped that the Meteorological 





Society, when our regular correspondence 
with distant parts of the globe shall be 
fully established, will be able to presel 
the public with further details of these 
teresting peculiarities of the seasons, am 
of their locality and the range of their "~ 
fluence. 
Oct. 1.—Prodigious quantity of = 
causing the meadows of the Medway to 
flooded to a great extent. aia 
—7.—Gale very variable. I have — 
ly been able to foretell the coming of rain" 


: ; jon of 
season by observing the bobbing motie! 


a paper kite flying in the air. oer 
rain, when the gale is msing, which 0 
brings it, the kite is jerked back ward am 
forward with a motion, as if the _— 
holding it was moving his hard: this a 
culiar motion is always the forerunner 0 z 
change, and generally of rain. Kites ™8? 
be made useful instruments 1n ong 
ticative meteorology. By tying them * 


: : 7 et, 
cessively to the back stick of each = 
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the serie 
to indicate 


| St. Luke’s little summer, but which 
1g in later in France, 


s of kites may be made to as. 
ligiously high in the air, so as 
the presence of several cur- 


lish cal 
the French, from its settir 
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call La petite été de St. Martin, seems about 
to commence. 

—23.— Beautifully fine weather. Fungé 
still abound, but have not been very plentiful 
this year, although the season has been 
severe; the prevalence of these, like other 
tribes of plants, depend on hitherto un- 
known causes. 
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MONTHLY PRICE-CURRENT. 


—_—— 


Arwonps : —Sweet, per cwt. 14/7. to 14/.10s. 
Bitter ..cccoscccccocccccce ote tO 2.23. 
ALM .. cose ccccceccococcs POF tem ER, 


Asnes :— Quebec Pot....... 
United States oeeeee ee ee ee 3Ys. to 40s. 


Quebec Pearl..........0- 38s. to 39s, 
Baritta :—Tenerifle, . perton, 17/. to 182. 
Carthagena .....se0. 212. to 212. 10s. 
SE. oc ni ncedeeee eenes sacee. Be 
TY on cccsee ces ee Tea 86° 


per cwt. 33s. 


BrimMsToNE :— 
Rough ...... 


per ton 62. 10s. to 62. 15s. 


Cocoa :— 
West-Indian. ., per ewt. 32. 5s. to 42. 5s. 
Trinidad ........+... 32. 108.to 4. 5s. 
errr eT .- 3d. to 4/. 10s. 
Caraccas........ (nerenenwe (none.) 
Correr:—Jamaica Triage.... 50s. to 54s. 
Jamaica, good..... covces. 208. to 57s. 


———--, fine ..........2. 79S. to BUs, 
———-, very fine........ 87s. to 102s. 
Dominica... ...... 00 cee .. 60s. to 70s. 
Berbice... cccccscecccc ce O08 t072S, 


Corron :— 
West. India, common, per Ib, 9d. to Sid. 
Grenada .....csccsesccce 94-00 llid 
PRE 9d. to 104d. 
|, a 91d. to Lid. 
Sea Island... ... ls. to ls. 7d. 


New Orleans .......... 73d. to 104d. 
Georgia Bowed.......... 71d. to 81d. 
_,, ee wee. 94d. to 104d. 
Maranham ea ‘ . 93d. to 104d. 
«gi ee ieeenee 93d. to 103d. 
an, ee ceescceee THU. to 93d, 
Pernambucco........ »» 103d. to 113d. 
- ogy coccccece OM. tO 63d. 
M 

adras ., néieaiiie . 53d. to 61a. 
Rengal .,... bsesevcenecs Bae 
Bourbon............ 0005 6d. to 113d. 
Smyrna ee ee cossee 4d. to Bd, 
Egyptian ewes FT 


RCRRANTS. seesee per cwt, 102s. to 105s. 
cs, Turkey .. . 70s. to 72s. 


+ , re per ton 482. to 54/. 
TE Wey te bd a os oes 44#/. to 48/. 10s. 
sg So...... 46. 10s. to 472. 10s. 
P ‘Riga... ccccccocce 410. to 42. 
etersburgh.......... 36i. to 361, 10s. 

, ~~, half clean... .. .. 331. to 34. 
*oX— Petersburgh, , coccccee Shi. to Z4l. 
British Bar 112. 10s. to 122. 10s. 


ONTHLY Mac,—No. 402. 


Inpico:— 
Caracca Floras.. per lb. 10s. to 11s. 6d. 
Sobra ...... 9s. Od. to 9s. 10d. 
Fast-India ........ 9s. 3d .to 12s. 10d. 
Oirs:—Palm....... oveee oe per Cwt. 25s. 
Whale, Cape, in bond, perton,..... 227. 
Galipoli..... roccece Ome. OEM. 
Lucca.... per jar 8/. to OU. 
Florence........ half-chest 28s. to 30s. 
Pimzyto (in Bond) .... per Ib. 9d. to 94d. 
PUORI, Gh ac cccscccacceescs, SWORE. 
Rice :—East-India., per cwt. 13s. to 16s. 
a ere cocce Sake 00 S4s. 
-, old 30s, to 31s. 
Srrrits (in Bond) :— 
Brandy, Cogniac, p. gall. 2s. 8d. to 3s.0d. 
, Bourdeaux,... 2s. 2d. to Os. Od. 
i cccaccdccans ls. @d. to Is. 9d. 
Rum, Jamaica...... .. ls. 8d. to 2s. 6d. 
, Leward Island .. 1s. 3d.to ls. 5d. 
Sucars:—Jamaica .. per cwt. 534s. to 70s. 
Demerara, &c............. 658, to 65s. 
St. Kitts, Antigua, &c. .... 52s. to 66s. 
Refined, on board for exportation : 
Large Lumps.. .. per cwt. 33s. to 34s. 
Good and middling ..... 35s. to 37s. 
Patent fine Loaves...... 40s. to 55s. 
Tattow, Russia .. per cwt. 35s. to 35s. 6d. 
Tar, Archangel, per barrel. . 16s. to 16s. 6d. 
Stockholm... .....0 ++: l6s. 6d. to 17s. 
Trea, (E.-India Company’s prices ): 
Bohea ...... perlb. 2s. 44d. to 2s. 53d. 














CATED oc 00 ce cceeve .» 2s. Gd. to 3s. 6d. 
Souchong .......-086- 3s. 10d. to 5s. 
Seer .. Js. 4d. to 3s. 10s. 


Twankay...........++ 3s. 5d.to 3s. 9d. 

Hyson........+. 3s. 34d. to 5s. 104d. 

Gunpowder.......-- . 5s. Bd. to 7s.4d. 
Toxsacco (in Bond) :— 


Maryland, fine yellow,per lb. 18.6. to 2s. 
5d. to 1s. 3d. 


Fine colour ........+++: 
Light Brown .......+++++: 3d. to 4§d. 
Virginia .......+- occcees 239d. to 6d. 


Wine (in Bond) :— 
Old Port ........ per pipe 42/. to 46/. 
Ty GS 6604806000 ia ariel 251. to 362. 
Ferrers .. 21d. to 324. 
Madeira ..c..ccccescoeee JOl. to Gl. 
Caleavello ......-00: 301, to 40/. 


Bucellas ....ccceeseeee2%* 


302. to 402. 
Sherry......-+eee: per butt 307. to 60/,. 
Teneriffe .2.0.0 >> 


per pipe 22/, to 24. 
Claret........ per hogshead 122. to 400. 


Spanish, Red, 
-“~" ton of 252 gallons.. 12/7. to 12. 
3B MONTHLY 
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MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


——e 


Cer TON.—There has been a lively demand this month by the spinners, but no alte 
tion in our quotations. At Liverpool the. demand has been very considerable ved 

large purchases made for the Manchester market: in one week upwards of 4,099 . 

sold there at rather advanced prices. ° 

Sugar.—The Sugar market has rather declined, from 6d. to Is. per ewt., since our jae 
particularly in low brown qualities; but the finer sorts maintain fully their prices, nae 
for such the market is brisk. Refined goods are in demand for exportation, particularly 
for the Hambro’ market. At Liverpool the market is brisk for pan-sugars, and some tn. 
siderable sales have been lately effected. Molasses, 26s. 6d. per cwt., being advanced fy) 
ls. Od. since our last quotation. . “ 

Coffve.—The market is dull and heavy for exportation, and no sales of any Consequence 
have taken place; therefore prices may be considered nominally. The orders from Tries: 
have been countermanded, both for sugar and coffee, in consequence of the additional du: 
on the importation into Austria. ; 

Rum, Brandy, and Hollands.—The former is steady at our prices, but the demand js 
very inconsiderable ; and the failure of the brandies this year has caused an advance, 
both in Cogniacs and Bourdeaux, of full 4d. per gallon. Holland’s Geneva in lit 
demand, and large quantities in dock. 

Tea.—The East-India Company have already issued their declaration for their Decom. 
ber sale. 1n Congous, we have to notice a reduction of 1d. per pound, while Twankay, 
have advanced ld. | 

Provisions —In Dutch Butter an advance of 4s. per cwt. has taken place, and in Irish 
nearly 3s. per cwt., Owing to the short supply, and extensive consumption of the article in 
London. New Irish Bacon is daily expected in the market. Little demand for Beef or 
Pork. 

Import of Butter to 14th October in each year : 

Irish. Foreign Casks recuced to Firkins. 
1822 ........ 113,548 Firkins ........ 111,318 ........ Total 224,866 
GE seccscie BOETUR coscecsecceces FREER cecssccveess GSEs 
cece MEE wcctessatdiescs. ERD 4esccssncecs Se 

Ditto Irish Bacon, in the same period : 

1822 ........ 74,719 Singed Middles. ? 
Making 42,706 Bales. 


BOSS cccccces GB8S8 do. 
| ee fC do. 


Hemp, Flax, and Tallow.—The market still continues dull for these articles, and price: 
as quoted in our Price Current, without alteration. 

Silks.—'The silk trade centinues in full vigour, and prices of the raw material in good 
demand, at an advance of full 1s. per lb. 

Course of Exchange—Amsterdam, 12 3.—Hamburgh, 37 2.—Paris, 25 50,—An- 
twerp, 12 4.— Rotterdam, 12 4.—Bourdeaux, 25 60.— Vienna, 10 6.-— Madrid, 36}— 
Cadiz, 354—Gibraltar, 31.—Leghorn, 474— Genoa, 441—Naples, 384— Lisbon, 505— 
Oporto, 503—Dublin, 94—Cork, 93 

The 3 per Cent. Reduced, on the 19th, were 952; 3 per Cent. Consols, 963; 4 pe 
Cent. 1822, 108; New 34—102 to 102 ; Bank Stock, 2334. 

Gold in bars, 3/. 17s. 6d. per oz.—New doubloons, 3/. 15s.—Silver in bars, 5. Od.} 

Premiums on Shares and Canals, and Joint Stock Companies, at the Office of Wours em 
EpMmonvs.—Barnesley Canat, 320/.— Birmingham, 385/.— Derby, 160/.—Ellesmere ant 
Chester, 87/,—Erewash, 87/.—Forth and Clyde, 500/.—Grand Junction, 345/.— Leeds 
and Liverpool, 600/.— Mersey and Irwell, 1000/.—Neath, 410/.—Nottingham, 300].—Ox- 
ford, 950/.—Stafford and Worcester, 950.—Trent and Mersey, 2400/.— Alliance _ 
and Foreign, 20/. 10s.—Guardian, 19. 10s.—Hope, 6/.—Sun Fire, 2201.—Gas Licm 
Chartered Company, 74/.—City Gas Light Company, 165/.—Phoenix cr South Lon- 
don, 16/.—Leeds, 210/.—Liverpool, 250/. 








POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN OCTOBER. 
—= 
GREAT BRITAIN. progressive. The excess of the year 
HE official account of the last 1824 over ]823 is 1,184,000/.—There 
Quarter’s Revenue to the 10th ult. is an increase in the Excise of 278,00" 


has been published, and is replete with on the quarter when compared with t 


matter for universal congratulation, corresponding quarter of last year a 
The improvement of the country’s the Customs the augmentation » 
resources is great, unobstructed, and 318,920/. The details are as _, 
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1924. ] 
rory as the gross results, and bear un- 
ayestionable testimony to the increasing 
“omfort of the British people, as well 
js to the augmenting prosperity of Bri- 
righ commerce. We are quite sure 
that the more the items of this financial 
<ratement are examined, the more satis- 
y will appear to every candid 
‘nquirer, and the more ground for 
honest rejoicing they wgil supply to 
every man who takes a just pride in the 
clory, and feels a patriotic interest in 
the prosperity of his native country. 
Great as are the realized advantages 
which it discloses, the most obvious, 
and perhaps the most encouraging fea- 
‘ure of this document is the proof it 
brings that the germ of British energy 
and industry, notwithstanding its past 
trials, is more vigorous and vivacious 
than ever; and that the commercial 
resources of our country, as far as such 
terms can apply to any human things 
whatever, are inexhaustible and illimit- 


able. 


factory the 


FRANCE. 

In the royal procession which took 
place at Paris at the accession of 
Charles the Tenth, much stress is laid 
on the king being a horseman. The 
procession passed before the statue of 
Heury the Fourth; and the “ king,” it 
is emphatically said in the French 
papers, was like the representation of 
Henry the Fourth on horseback. The 
writer, we presume, had in view the 
well-known aphorism of Burke, that a 
king of France should be constantly on 
horseback. The ZLtoile, in referring to 
a passage in the English Courier, re- 
lative to the dangers which threatened 
the Bourbon throne some years back, 
records a rather unintelligible story of 
4 conspiracy then formed to exclude 
the present king from the throne, by 
adopting the model of the proceedings 
inthe English parliament against James, 
Duke of York, in the reign of his 
brother Charles the Second. It is sur- 
prising that political §system-builders, 
when generalizing habits always lead 
them on the wrong scent, do not per- 
celve that the primd facie analogy be- 
tween the two brothers of the race of 
Stuart, restored after the English rebel- 
lion, which produced Cromwell,and the 
two brothers of the race of Bourbon, 
restored after the French revolution, 
which produced a Napoleon, fails in 
this most essential point, that James 
the Second was a papist in the midst of 
a fervently protestant nation ; and that 
Charles the Tenth is a papist, in the 


Political .Affairs in October. 87] 


midst of a nation of papists, too Iuke- 
warm in religious matters to contend 


about any point of faith. It appears 
that the abolished censorship was of a 
rigorous and vexatious character, am- 
ply warranting the joy expressed by 
the royalist, as well as liberal journals 
on the event of their recovered liberty. 
Some light has, during the last month, 
been thrown on the preceding darkness. 
All praise of the king or the Duc d’An- 
gouleme was forbidden to the opposi- 
tion journals. The simple announce- 
ment of a book, not proceeding from a 
ministerial quarter, was also forbidden : 
and when the editors of the various 
journals requested explanations respect- 
ing the suppression of articles, which 
to them appeared politically innocent, 
they were pleasantly told that it was 
an enigma, and recommended to solve 
it in the best manner they could. A 
political Gidipus is not required for 
that purpose. The enigma probably 
was to increase the favour of the 
abolition, by rendering the evil to be 
abolished as intolerable as_ possible, 
while it lasted. King Charles has 
hitherto persevered in the prudent. sys- 
tem of conciliation with which he com- 
menced his reign. To Excelmans, a 
general of the hundred days, he said, 
on his being presented at court, that 
he remembered nothing of the past, 
except that when Buonaparte ordered 
him to pursue his present royal master, 
he took the wrong road. This discreet 
tone of policy leaves little to hope to 
the rash violence, and personal ambi- 
tion of ultra-royalist partizans on one 
side, or ultra-liberal on the other. M. 
de Chateaubriand’s party and sparkling 
pamphlet on the new reign has been 
praised in the royal circle; but M. 
Benjamin Constant, who is, say the 
salons, becoming religious, has been 
received at court. The consequence of 
this moderation is, that the funds im- 
prove, and a growing confidence is every 
day observed in French commercial 
transactions, and the employment of 
capital. 
. SPAIN. 

The intelligence from Spain exhibits 
a more than usually revolting aspect of 
political deformity. The principal cities 
are become the seat of military com- 
missions, to which individuals of all 
ranks and professions, civil and military, 
are subjected. The persecuting spirit 
of monkery is triumphant, terror 1s gene- 
rally prevalent, and partial measures are 
constantly taking place in Andalusia, 
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Arragon, and Navarre. Every day is 
said to add to the detection of accom- 
plices of the Ex-minister Cruz ; and 
royalists, ultra, as well as moderate, 
are charged with being of the number. 
A private letter describing the utter 
anarchy in which the government has 
fallen, says, “ we have been for months 
without a minister for foreign affairs : 
we have a minister of marine without a 
navy; of war without an army; and, 
to crown all, a finance minister without 
a sous.’ How such agovernment goes 
on from day to day is a complete riddle : 
but it requires little political foresight 
to predict how it will end. Cordova 
and other cities of the first order have 
sent deputies to Madrid soliciting French 
garrisons for the preservation of the 
the public tranquillity ; a shocking attes- 
tation that the condition of the country 
is so deplorably desperate, that nothing 
but the diffusion of the entire French 
army over the whole surface of the 
kingdom, can secure its partial, transi- 
tory, and unhealthful repose. In order 
to meet the emergency of the various 
dangers and difficulties it has partly 
created, the cabinet of Madrid is said 
to have proceeded to the hazardous mea- 
sure of levying and equipping 200,000 
volunteers ; thus preparing the materials 
for another re-action ; in the meanwhile 
all the constitutional volunteers are 
compelled to deliver up their arms ; 
and the police is instructed to extend 
its domiciliary visits to the houses of 
all persons suspected of retaining means 
of defence. Keen discussions have 
been latterly carried on in Madrid, in 
consequence of an attempt by the new 
finance minister Zea to negociate a new 
loan without acknowleging that of the 
Cortes, and which, as naturally might 
be expected, proved abortive. Zea was 
formerly a clerk in a merchant’s house 
ut Malaga, of which he is a native ; he 
subsequently went into business on his 
own account ; became a bankrupt about 
ten years ago, then exhibited himself 
as a decided liberal, and is now by the 
grace of the Emperor of Alexander’s 
patronage as decided an ultra. It is 
generally believed that some serious 
disturbances have recently broken out 
in the capital ; meanwhile the cabinet 
threatens foreign conquest, and has 
attempted to make it believed that a 
Spanish expedition of 2,000 men is on 
the point of sailing to Mexico. On 
this report the state of the Spanish 
finances is the best commentary. <A 
proclamation -has been extensively cir- 
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culated ty the Constitutional. 
Spain cal Ing on the Spaniar 
awake.” It is eloquent, and Contains 
much truth; but we fear that ’ vil 
not have the smallest effect. Wher 
men have shewn themselves incapable 
of honourable and manly acts, weoh 
are of little use either to stimulate, to 
convert, or convince. The sleep of 
degradation is not easily broken, 
GERMANY, THE NETHERLANDs, 
&e. 

A convention for facilitating com. 
merce has been concluded between 
Baden and Hesse Darmstadt.  Prussig 
has been taking precautions with respect 
to the communications with Moldavia 
and Wallachia, on account of the 
plague which still rages in those pro. 
vinces: and ordering reductions in the 
budget which will amount to four mil. 
lions of Prussian crowns. The Prussian 
budget being fifty millions a year, this 
diminution of four millions is very con- 
siderable. The cities of Cologne, Min. 
den, Erfurt, Stralsund, and Dantzic, 
will no longer be the seats of provisional 
governments. The Minister of War, 
De Plack, leaves office; and the five 
sections of the War Office will be re- 
duced, in future, to two, which will be 
directed by the king’s adjutant, Witzle- 
ben. In all the branches of adminis- 
tration there are to be numerous reduc- 
tions. As to the army, the reductions 
will be confined to the Staff, the En- 
gineers, and the quotas of the Land- 
wehr. The ministry of commerce will 
be united to that of the interior. This 
great measure must have a powerful in- 
fluence on the approaching assemblies 
of the provincial states. The treaty ol 
commerce between France and the Ne- 
therlands has every prospect of a speedy 
and favourable termination. Steal 
boat companies are establishing on all 
the navigable canals of the interior. 
A new Dutch East-India Company, ¢o- 
sisting of five directors and_ twenty 
commissioners to hold their sittings a 
the Hague, and the shares of which are to 
amount to two hundred millions, is about 
to be formed, and has already receives 
the sanction of the king. The Company, 
besides labouring among other things, 
to put the Dutch Trade with China on 
the old footing, will employ itself in 1m 
proving naval artichecture, the marine, 
navigation, &c. &c. It appears from a 
report lately made to the King of Sw e- 
den, that public works, of none 
inagnitude and expense, are constant!) 
proceeding in Sweden, in regard <A 
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public roads, canals, docks, ship- 
pailding and fortifications. The agri- 


~ultural interest is suffering in Hol- 
land, and the government has resorted 
to the mischievous expedient of sup- 
porting it by a prohibitory duty on im- 
vetation. Not only is the existing duty 
aid by the importers, but a bond is 
taken of them for the payment of such 
farther duties as may hereafter be im- 
osed by the legislature. Such a mea- 
sure is both impolitic and unjust. The 
low price of grain Is a public blessing ; 
and any people who enjoy it will soon 
so multiply in numbers as to increase the 
demand, and relieve, in the only secure 
and durable way, the grower from the 
difficulties consequent on a low price. 
But a government which has recourse to 
artificial means of raising the price of 
the first necessaries of life to its own 
subjects, sacrifices the many to the few: 
and adopts the most effectual method of 
preventing the native population from 
ever rising up to the consumption of the 
home produce. We are sorry to sce 
Holland retrograding in this particular 
while other states are advancing. The 
Emperor of Russia has at last appointed 
the Marquis of Ribeaupierre ambassa- 
dor to the Porte. His Imperial Majesty, 
it seems, has arrived at Volo Kolomsk, 
and proceeded on his journey. These 
personal and periodical surveys of his 
vigantic empire are highly creditable to 
his Majesty, and theymay be of advantage 
to himself as well as to his subjects ; 
especially if they induce him to recon- 
sider his favorite colossal scheme of 
military colonization ; the machinery of 
which has been ably developed by Dr. 
Lyall; and which, if we are not de- 
celved in our presentiments, is as replete 
with hazard to the Russian government 
‘sot menace to the future repese and 
independence of Europe. 
GREECE, TURKEY, THE LEVANT, AND 
THE EAST. 
Ps pee the Greek autho- 
ane wns, refused to recall a procla- 
ae ig armed vessels to 
un a _ run down all foreign 
dine of — be their enemies, as 
eat a. a _ transports, the go- 
sorted. ‘be te Tonian Islands has re- 
re p+ A Preagrenay of the Lords of 
ie, te ee ? to a counter proclama- 
ak ihe orders reprisals to be 
rin on the armed vessels of the 
. ries of importance is added 
nople be beg from Constanti- 
accounts of 4 evant, to the previous 
of the advantages gained by 
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the Greeks over the Capitan Pacha; 
but it reports that two messengers were 
despatched from the Sultan to put him 
to death. The reports respecting the 
naval victory over the Turks, near 
Samor, are stilt very vague and contra- 
dictory. ‘There is another report afloat 
of Mahommed Pacha’s Egyptian fleet 
being defeated, on the 7th instant, by 
Admiral Miarilis at Zea, where it was 
endeavouring to effect a landing, des- 
tined against Athens ; that three trigates 
were burnt, and several smaller vessels : 
that the Pacha’s son was aboard one of 
the ships that blew up, and that the rest 
dispersed. We should, however, be 
greatly deceived in our estimate of that 
talented and ambitious mussulman, the 
Egyptian Pacha, if he committed him- 
self to any severe extent as a sharer in 
the disaster of his Turkish allies. It is 
much more probable that his armament 
was from the beginning assembled under 
the plausable pretence of co-operating 
for the purposes of ulterior aggrandize- 
ment. The Grand Vizier has been 
suddenly deposed at Constantinople, 
where a tumultuary spirit has displayed 
itself among the Janizaries, on account 
of the Sultan not allowing his son to 
accompany him to the Mosque. An 
earthquake is reported to have destroyed 
the greater part of Jerusalem. 
AFRICA, THE EAST AND WEST-INDIES. 
The Gazette of October the 5th con- 
tains Lieut.-Colonel Sutherland’s ac- 
count of the defeat of the Ashantees, 
on the 11th of July, and of the British 
operations against them, from the 3lst 
of May to July the 17th. It appears 
that the Africans disbanded themselves 
after their defeat, and left the king to 
pursue his way back to Camassee with 
a few hundred attendants. Bombay 
papers contain accounts of the military 
operations against the Burmese to the 
28th of March, and announce the occu- 
pation of Gonhatty, the capital of 
Assam, by the British expedition. The 
New York papers continue to be filled 
with details of the reception of La Fa- 
yette. The file of Buenos Ayres papers, 
just received, disprove the previous re- 
port of the defection of General Ola- 
neta: but the measure to which he has 
lately resolved, in the exercise of his 
vice-regal authority, appears to under- 
rate his design of re-establishing an 1n- 
dependent government in some part of 
Peru for himself. Peru, according to 
the document recently published by the 
late president Reva Aguerra, appears to 


be in the most distracted state: and 
Yulucan, 
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Yulucan is reported to have seceded 
from the Mexican union. But as a set- 
off against the above unfavorable intel- 
ligence, the Colombian papers contain 
the copy of a treaty of alliance and 
commerce between the Colombian and 
Mexi¢an Republics, and the Mexican 
papers affirm, that it is the wise intention 
of the legislature to put the institutions 
here in bearing with those of the United 
States. An expedition sailed from Rio 
de Janeiro for Pernambuco, under the 
command of Lord Cochrane, on the 
2d of August. The late reports of the 
revived attempt of France to recover 
St. Domingo, is affirmed in the Etoile to 
be destitute of foundation. “ Nothing,” 
says the demi-official writer, “ is more 
simple than the alleged movements of 
our troops. It is in execution of the 


[Nov, | 
Decree of the 31st of December }Ron 
confiding to the land forces Y epsliany 
in the colonies; and they wil] Ceas 

soon as the exchange of the eee 
troops for land troops is effected.” ¥, 
are glad of this: there are only thre 
projects which can be entertaine4 
by French statesmen, with referen, 
to St. Domingo. First, conquest ‘ 
main force; second, reduction by bloc, 
ade; third, the regulation of its ing, 
pendence on conditions favorable to 
mother country and the old proprietors 
Of these the only reasonable alternatiye 
is the last. Atiempts to reduce the firs 
proposition to practice would be a pol. 
tical madess; and the second, if les, 
violent in appearance, only differs in , 
few degrees of absurdity and fatuity 
from the first. 
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INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, ann DEATHS, tn anp near LONDON. 


With Biographical Memoirs of distinguished Characters recently deceased. 
a - 


MARRIED. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, H. 
Lyster, esq. of Rowlon Castle in the County 
of Salop, to Lady Charlotte Barbara Astley 
Cooper, daughter of the Earl of Shaftesbury. 

George 'Turliff Roger, esq. R.A. to Geor- 
giana M. second daughter of the late Vice- 
Admiral Wm. Albany Otway. 

T. J. Theobald, esq. of Upper Brook- 
st., to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of 
Nathaniel Gosling, esq. of Earl’s-Court 
House, Brompton. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Edmund 
Cradock Hartopp, esq., eldest son of Sir 
Edmund Hartopp, Bart., tothe Hon. Mary 
Jane Eden, daughter of Lord Harby. 

Walter Ruding Deverell, esq., son of the 
Rey. J. R. Deverell, of Castle Bytham, 
Lincolnshire, LL. B., to Margaretta, eldest 
daughter of Stephen Howard Phillips, esq., 
of Norfolk-st. 

John Bateman, Esq., of Oak Park, 
county of Kerry, to Frances, youngest 
daughter of Nathaniel Bland, esq., of Lower 
Berkeley-st., Portman-sq. 

John Propert, esq. of Duke-st. Portland- 
pl. to Julia Anne, only daughter of R. 
Ross, esq. of Charles-st. and late of Cork. 

Septimus Hodges, esq. ef Maida-hill, to 
Theodosia Emma, daughter of Jervice 
Kendall, esq. of Brompton. 

Mr. William Speed, of Bobbingsworth, 
Kissex, to Miss Maria Neville, daughter of 
Fishpool Neville, esq. of Toothill, Stam- 
ford Rivers, Essex. 

Lieut.-Colonel Rolt, c.z. and k.t.s. of 
the 2d or Queen’s Royals, to Anne, 
youngest daughter of George Caswall, esq. 
of Sacombe Park, Herts. 

Wm. Walmsley Terrington, esq. of Ed- 
monton. to Mary Goff, eldest daughter of 


John Blant, esq. of Upper Bedford-pl, 
Russell-sq. 


Thomas Hewett Key, esq. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, to Sarah, youngest 
danghter of the late R. Troward, esq. 

R. Philip, eldest son of Richard Tyr- 
whitt, esq. of Nantyr Hall, Denbighshire, 
Recorder of Chester, to Catherine Wigley, 
daughter of Henry St. John, esq a 
Hornsey. 

Philip M‘Pherson, esq. of the 30th Ree. 
to Caroline Maria, eldest daughter of E. 
Barnette, esq. of New Bond-st. 

Geo. Albert Sheppard, esq. of Caleutta, 
to Ellen, eldest daughter of Dr. Shearmat, 
of Northampton-sq. 

At St. George the Martyr’s, Mr. Gree 
of Edward-st., Portman-sq., to Miss Mat 
dery, of Broad-st., Golden-sq. . 

Capt. Geo. St. John Gifford, to Miss 
Isabella Christie, of Hackney Wick. . 

The Hon. and Very Rev. the Dean 0 
Windsor, to Charlotte Selina, second daugh- 
ter of Richard Moore, esq., of Hampton 
court-palace. 

H. C. Standart, esq., of Taunton, to Eu- 
phemia, eldest daughter of Maj.-Gen. Joh 
Murray, and niece to Rear Admiral Sear'e 


_of Fairwater, near Taunton. 


At Paris, Lieut.-Col. the Hon. James 
Knox, son of Viscount Northland, to og 
Louisa, eldest daughter of Edw. T aylor, : 
Bifrons, and niece of Maj.-Gen. Sir Her- 
bert Taylor. aie, 

William Luddington, esq. of oh ner 
buildings, Gray’s-inn, to Frances Fliza 4 
eldest daughter of E. Lee, es4- of the 
mer place. _ 

At Walthamstow, the Rev. John _ 
Ottley, Fellow of Oriel-college, Oxtor’--’ 
Caroline, youngest daughter ol the late 
Travers, esq. ee 

J. when a esq. of Oak-park, €0- po 
to Frances, youngest daughter of 2 
Bland, esq. of Lower Berkeley-st- . 
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At Battersea, the Rev. John Bunter, of 
rinehinfield, Essex, to Miss Wright, eldest 
jagiter ofthe Tate Benjamin Wright, esq. 

- Clapham-common. 

" yee John Hooper, M.D. of Bun- 
tingford, Herts, to Frances, only daughter 
‘the late J. Grenside, esq. of Mark-lane. 
, 4t West Hackney Church, by the Rev. 
Geo. Parroisien, Mr. Charles Horncastle, 
of Southampton-st., Camberwell, to Julia 
\ygusta, youngest ——. - the late 

George Burge, esq. 0 ‘Japton-terrace. 
Charles Smith, esq. of Merton Abbey, to 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the late Rev. 
T. Lancaster, of the Parsonage, Merton, 
Surrey. 

ac Chalet-church, Surrey, Jos. Maynard, 
esq., to Letitia, second daughter of the late 
Gilbert Handersyde, esq. of Great Surry- 
street. 

‘Me. G. E. Cooke, of Hammersmith, to 
Eliza, only daughter of R. Crozier, esq. of 
Bulls Land, Hertfordshire. 

DIED. 

Sir Christopher Puller, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Caleutta, of the cholera 
morbus. 

Sir #’. Franklin, one of the Judges of the 
Court of Madras. 

In Hill-st. Viscountess Templetow. 

At Ludlam-hall, Suffolk, in child-bed, 
the Lady Sophia Macdonald, wife of James 
Macdonald, esq. M.P. 

At Blackheath, aged 49, John Mortimer, 
et7.—Elizabeth, wile of J. Nelthorpe, esq. of 
Temple-plaee, Surrey.—At Upper Hollo- 
way, aged 71, Mr. Francis Fowler.—At 
Camberwell, aged 78, John Stunt, esq.—Mr. 
Edward Dowlbizgen, of Mount-st., Grosve- 
nor-sq., aged 26.—In Bentinck-st., Man- 
chester-sq., aged 43, Margaret, the wife of 
Mr. H. Glark. 

J. Newman, esq. late of the firm of Rams- 

bottom, Newman, and Co. bankers, Lom- 
bard-st. 
: The Rev. John Whitehouse, formerly of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, Rector of 
Orlingbury, Northamptonshire, and Chap- 
lain to the Duke of York. 

Aged 72, the Rev. W. B. Crathern, late 
of Ledham, Essex. 

Py Ludgate-hill, aged 66, Mr. Robert 
ades, 

Aged 74, the Rev Thomas Roberts, Vicar 
of Tottenham, and Rector of St. Peter’s, 
Cornhill. 


J. Morgan, esq. M.D. late of Lambeth- 
terrace, aged 67, 


Wm. Dillwyn, esq. High ; 
Yn, e864. am-lodge, Wal- 
thamstow, aged si. : fw 


seed ena Henry Goodwyn, esq. 


be Clapham, aged 47, Dr. John Bunnell 
In Weymouth-st., Caroline Jane, eldest 
_ of the late Beeston Long, esq. 
Cilbee g oln’s Wood, aged 95, the Rev. 
he ye Chaplain to his Majesty. 
m a youngest daughter of the late 
4.-Gen. Coote Manningham, aged 18. 


Ecclesiastical Promotions. $75 


In Gerrard-st., Soho, aged 72, Edward 
Johnson, esq. Comptroller of the Two-penny 
Post-ottice for 46 years. 

John Morgan, esq. M.D, late of Lambeth- 
terrace, aged 67. 

At Manor-street, Chelsea, Mrs. Eleanor 
Greene Skutt. 

Lord Charles Murray, son of the Duke of 
Athol, at Gastouini. 

In Upper Charlotte-st,, Fitzoy-sq., Mrs. 
Fryer, wife of Dr. Fryer. 

At Headly-grove, Surrey, William Ritchie, 
esq. aged 75. 

At his house, Perry-hill, Sydenham, 
Kent, Bury Hutchinson, Esq. of Blooms- 
bury-sq., aged 73. 

ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS. 

Rey. J. Still, Lup. to the Prebendary 
of Stratten, in the Cathedral of Salisbury. 

Rev. A. A. Daubeny, a.m. to be one of 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence’s 
Domestic Chaplains. 

Rev. W. J. Goodden, B.A. to the rectory 
of Nether Compton, with the rectory of 
Over Compton, annexed.— Dorset. 

Rey. M. Hare, to the vicarage of Lid 
dington, Wilts. ) 

Rev. Bennett Mitchell, B.p. to the vicar- 
age of Winsford. 

Rey. J. Toplis, B.p. to the rectory of 
South Walsh St. Lawrence, Norfolk. 

Rey. J. C. Matchett, M.A. appointed to 
a Minor Canon of Norwich Cathedral, alsa 
to the rectory of St. Augustine, and the 
curacy of St. Mary, Norwich. 

Rey. E. Thurlow, Li.s. to the rectory 
of Langham, St. Mary, Suffolk. 

Rey. Wm. French, p.p. to the vicarage 
of Creetingham, Suffolk. 

Rev. T. Brown, to the rectory of He- 
mingston, Suffolk. 

Rey. Wm. Fortesque, LL.B. tothe rec- 
tory of Nymet Saint George. 

Rey. F. W. Miller, to the living of 
George Town. 

Rev. J. Badeley, to the vicarage of 
Blewberry, Berks. 

Rey. ‘I. Smith, to the perpetual curacy 
of Bamburgh, near Horncastle. 

Rey. J. Merewether, to be one of the 
Duchess of Clarence’s Domestic Chaplains. 

Rev. C. H. Hodgson, M.A. tothe vicarage 
of Keynton St. Michael, Wilts. 

Rev. H. Cholmely, M.A. to the rectory of 
Hemstead, with Lessingham, Norfolk. 

Rey. R. Todd, to be Domestic Chaplain 
to Lord Palmerston. 

Rey. G. Musgrave, M.A. has been nomi- 
nated Assistant-Minister to the New Dis- 
trict Church of All Souls’, St. Mary-le- 
bone. 

Rey. W. Villers, M.A is appointed Mi- 
nister of the New Chapel of Kiddermin- 
ster. ; 

Rev. Spencer Madan, M.A. to the vicarage 
of Batheaston, Somersetshire. 

Rev T. Dyer, M.A. has been appointed 
Domestic Chaplain to Lord Teynham. 


Rev. J. Lewis, M.A. to hold by dispen- 
sation, 
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sation the rectory of Rivenhall, with the 
rectory of Ingatestone, and the perpetual 
curacy of Buttersburg, annexed. 

Rev. J. Manchester, to the lectureship 
of Selby. 

Rey. Cranby L. Kerby, Li.B. by dis- 
pensation, to hold one of the portions of 
Bampton, with the rectory Talmer in 
Oxtord. 


Rev. J. H. Seymour, B.A. t 
age of Horley-cum-Homton, Oxon 

Rey. J. A. Park has been ay 
Domestic Chaplain to the Hon Mr 
tice Park. vat. dus 
. Rev. J. Hoste, M.a. to th . 
curacy of Windling, Norfolk, —_— 

Rev. Dr. Ingram, to the rectory of ¢. 
singtor. Ory of Gur 








PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 


WITH ALL THE MARRIAGES AND DEATHS; 
Furnishing the Domestic and Family History of England for the last Twenty-seven Fears 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 
VHXNHE corporation of Newcastle have 
voted a second subscription of 105/. 
towards the building for the Literary and 
Philosophical Society. 

A mineral spring, which resembles, but is 
considered stronger than Harrowgate water, 
has been lately discovered near Whitby. 

The tolls of the iron bridge at Sunderland 
were lately let for the sum of 2,710/. per 
annum, being upwards of 500/. a-year more 
than they had previously been let for. 

Married.| At Newcastle upon Tyne, on 
the 11th, Mr. R, Usher, to Miss Jackson, of 
Low Kiswick. , 

At Darlington, Mr. C. Brown, to F. J. 
Hind. 

At Berwick, Mr. M. Mather, jun., to Miss 
S. Marshall. 

Died.| At Seaton Carew, 74, T. Back- 
house, esq. of West Lodge, near Darlington. 

At Darlington, the wife of J. Pease, esq., 
one of the Society of Friends. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

Married.| At Carlisle, Mr. J. Graham, to 
Miss C. Calvert, both of this place.—J. 
Blacklock, to Mary Cragg.—Mr. W. Col- 
quhoun, to Sarah, daughter of Mr. Whar- 
ton.— Mr. R. Imrie, to Jane, eldest daughter 
of Mr. J. Shylan, Newton Stewart.—Mr. J. 
Hodgson, to Sarah, eldest daughter of Mr. 
J. Carruthers, English-str—Mr. E. James, 
to Miss M. Brown, of Kirkhampton.—W. 
P. Blakey, esq., to Alice, eldest daughter of 
J. B. Hardisty, esq. of Myrtle Grove, near 
Keswick. 

At Penrith, Mr. J. Gibson, to Miss A. 
Hodgson.—Mr. R. Monkhouse, to Mrs. H. 
Hopes. 

At Dissington, Mr. J. Thompson, to 
Miss M. A. Addison. 

At Wetheral Shields, Mr. C. Slater, to 
Miss Robinson.—Mr. J. Bell, of Nook, 
Irthington, to Nancy, daughter of Mr. J. 
Boustead, of Beanlands. 

At Gretna, E. S. Wardley, to M. 
M‘Greevy.—Mr. E. Hewertson, of Strick- 
land Ketel, to Miss D. Bowsher, of Kendal. 
—Mr. J. Wilkinson, to Miss M. Clarke.— 
Mr. J. Swanwaller, to Miss J. Kendall, of 
Broughton.—Mr. S. Irving, to Miss E, 
Sword ; both of Longtown. 

Died.| At Whitehaven, 32, Miss S. 
Hutchinson, one of the Society of Friends, 
—87 Mrs. M. Bowman. 


At Carlisle, 77, Mr. M. ‘Jobnstone, 
Annetvwvell-street.—71, Mr. B. Holme, 
English-street.—27, Mr. T. Cron, 

At Threlkeld, 88, Mrs. M. Bell, wi. 
dow. 

At Kendal, 77, Mrs. S. Postlethwaite. 
26, Agnes, wife of J. King.—78, Dorothy, 
wife of Mr. J. Garnett. 

At Kingmoor, 69, Susannah, wife of 
Mr. J. Mitchinson. 

At Linstock, 77, Mr. H.. Bishoprigg, 

At Penrith, 72, Mr. N. Routledge. 

At Melkinthorpe, 86, Mr. T. Laycock. 

At Maryport, 58, Mr. J. Whiteside — 
Mr. J. Selkirk. 

At Seaton-hall, Bootle, 39, Mr. T. Wood. 

At Swinside, 30, Mrs. E. Burnyeat. 

At Rourah, in Lamplugh, 36, Mr. W, 
Kitchen. 

At Whitehaven, 65, Mr. T. Stubbs.—48, 
Jane, the wife of Mr. J. Wales. 

At Kendal, 26, Agnes, wife of Mr. J. 
King.—27, Miss S. Cookson.—58, Mr. 
D. Taylor.—56, Miss A. Pedder.—7:, 
Mr. W. Fisher. 

At Wad-cragg, in Embleton, 68, Mr. J, 
Rothery.—Hannah, second daughter of Mr. 
J. Bowman, of Bramery. 

YORKSHIRE. 

It is reported that the Duke of Devon- 
shire has it in contemplation to build a 
magnificent mansion at Londesborough, near 
Market-Weighton, in this county. 

The commissioners of the parish of Myton, 
in the town of Hull, have contracted with 
the British Gas-light Company to light wit 
coal-gas for twenty-one years. 

The authorities of Sculcoates have com 
tracted with the same company, t0 light 
that parish with coal-gas for fourteen 
years. ; 
Married.] At Wath, the Rev. T. Com 
meline, of Miserden, Gloucestershire, 
Anne Frances, second daughter of the Rev. 
B. Newton, rector of Wath. bed 

At Halifax, Mr. D. Farrar, 90, who 
been a disconsolate widower seven weeks, “4 
Mrs. Machel, of Batley, a blooming W! vo 
of 25, after a tedious courtship of one how 
and fifty-nine minutes. , 

Det) Aged 54, the lady of Sir Fr 
Lawson, of Brough-hall, York, bart, 
daughter of the late H. Fermor, ¢s4 


r ' ’ sha 
At Wentworth Castle, 68, ange 


widow of the late H. Vernon, e saftordshire, 
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saffyrdshire, and of Wentworth Castle, in 
Stattor@s 

— ate, Major H. Bishop, Ist 


Harrow gate, 
2 al Battalion, late of the 64th reat. 


rovision 
: at Easingwold, 79, Mrs. Miller of 
ag" iin., the aeronaut, was killed 


Mr. Sadler, J 
on the Sth of ( 
descent of his b 
palloon drove ag 


Yetober, by an accident in the 
alloon near Blackburn. ‘The 
ainst atree, aud Mr. Sadler 
was thrown out of the car at a height of 
shout thirty yards. His skull was frac- 
one and several of his ribs were broken. 
The servant who accompanied him was much 
hurt, and had his arm fractured. The bal- 
loon was some days afterwards picked up at 
sea. 
LANCASHIRE. 

The labourers engaged in excavating the 
bed of Wallasey Pool, for the purpose of 
making a wet dock, have lately discovered 
several fine stags’ horns in the most perfect 
state of preservation, which is surprising, 
when we consider the length of time they 
must necessarily have been buried. It is 
probable, that what is now termed Wallasey 
Pool was formerly part of ‘a wood or forest, 
asin the neighbourhood the remains of large 
trees are frequently found at different depths 
below the surface, and also out of the ground. 
These vegetable remains are of a very dark 
colour; some as black as coal, and so hard 
that the farmers used them as gate-posts. 
The horns were found nearly 30 feet below 
the bed of the pool. It is stated that the 
workmen have also discovered evident traces 
of an ancient road having existed 20 or 30 
feet below the bed of the Wallasey Pool. 

A dreadful accident happened at a cotton 
factory, near Oldfield-road, in Salford, Man- 
chester,ou Thursday week.— Several hundreds 
of persons were employed in the mill at the 
time the iron beam which propped the floor 
of the fifth story suddenly broke in two. 
Every floor was broken through by the 
weight, and machinery, iron, bricks, and 
flags, all went in one congregated mass. It 
is ascertained that 21 persons at least have 
been killed, and about 13 or 14 badly 
wounded. The individuals killed were prin- 
cipally females. 

Married.) At Everton, near Liverpool, 
the Rev. J. Furnival, B.A. of Upton-upon- 
Severn, to Jane, eldest daughter of C. Strand, 
esq. of Liverpool. 

Died. At Liverpool, R. Gregson, the 
ancashire pugilist, known in the London 
nz as the antagonist of Gulley. 

At Manchester, 80, Mr. W. Carter. 

ry i 68, J. T. Swainson, esq., 


At Toxteth-park, Mrs. Roscoe, wife of 
Roscoe, esq. 


At Holland-grove, 64, Jane, relict of J. 
son, esq. of Wigan. 

ee CHESHIRE. 

“arred.) At Lymm, Mr, W. Bawker, to 


ri 


Mis 
liss M. Choley.—Mr. W. Ashworth, of 


Middleh, 
Middiehan, to Miss Irlham of Lymm. 
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Died.| Mr. T. Neild, of Oldham.—19 
Mr. J. Oyden, of Oldham. ~33, T. Hague, 
of Stocks—At Congleton, 28, ‘Thos., the 
son of the Rev, W.. Greenwood, of Stathern, 
Leicestershire. — At Tarvin, the Rev. J. 
Oldershaw, D.C.L., 27 years vicar of that 
place, and a magistrate for Cheshire, —66, 
Mrs. H. Gee, of Portwood. 

DERBYSHIRE, 

Married.| At Repton, Mr. T. Yates, 
Postern-house, Staffordshire, to Miss M. 
Measham, Brookend.—Mrev W. Wildgoose, 
to Miss H. Smith, both of Matlock. 

At Ockbrook, Mr. R. Dowman, to Letitia, 
youngest daughter of Mr. J. Stead, Gom- 
mersall, Yorkshire. 

Died.) E. Evans, esq. of Yeldersey-house, 
near Ashborne.—62, S. Bellott, esq.— Mr 
I’. Milner. —23, Miss S. Hill, of Ashborne.— 
65; Mr. T. Staley, of Butterley-park. 

At Spondon, 81, Mr. B. Williamson.— 
17, H. Ford, Friargate-—63, Mr. J. Alsopp. 
—77, Mr. F. Redfern. 

On 22d ult., at Allestry, 58, Mr. J. Wall. 
—66, Catharine, wife of Mr. T. Cholerton, 
joiner, Chaddesden. 

At Belper, Mr. J. Monck.—Mr, W. 
Land. —In Sudbury, 39, Mr. T. Bathew. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 

Matrimony, like every thing eise, flourishes 
to a degree unprecedented in Nottingham. 
On one Sunday the names of 104 candidates 
were published at St. Mary’s church! In 
the short space of eight months one thousand 
baptisms have been registered at the same 
church. 

Marvied.| Mr. J. Grantiiam, to Miss FE, 
Longshaw; Mr. E. Taylor, to Miss E. 
Shaw; Mr. J. Wilde, to Miss M. Wood; 
Mr. J. Grantham, to Miss H. Hibbert; 
Mr. S. Higginbottom, to Miss E. Berry; 
Mr. R. Williams, to Miss S, Wordley ; 
Mr. W. Lee, to Miss H. Wood; Mr. G. 
Poyzer, to Miss M. Smith; Mr. C. Smith, 
to Miss MM. Proctor; Mr. J. Parrot, to Miss 
M. Riley; Mr. J. Osborne, to Miss S, 
Harvey; Mr. W. Jlolmes, to Miss E. 
Gerves; Mr. G. Glew, to Miss A. Paling; 
Mr. T. Screton, to Miss C. E. Porter; Mr. 
G. Lees, to Mrs. S. Coates; Mr. P. Timms, 
to Miss A. Wesson; Mr.J. Dobbs, to Miss 
S. Atkinson; Mr. T. Thatcher, to Miss A. 
Chectham; Mr. T. Wright, to Miss H. 
Bishop; Mr. J. Brammer, to Miss M. 
Britton; Mr. J. P. Gaskin, to Miss M. 
Abbott; Mr. S. Maul, to Miss K. Thomp- 
son; Mr. G. Harston, to Miss C. Cade; 
Mr. W. Wright, to Miss C. Brown; Mr. 
J. Kingston, to Miss L. Edgar; Mr. E. 
Dance, to Miss M. A. Jackson; Mr. T. 
Cooper, to Miss J. M. Bamford , Mr. ae 
Smith, to Miss A. Allcock; Mr. W. Fox, 
to Miss M. Mellors; Mr. W.G. Daft, to 
Miss E. Heywood; Mr. T. Hewardine, to 
Miss S. Riley; Mr. S. Cropper, to Hannah, 
daughter of Mr. Africanus; Mr. M. Warren, 
to Miss M. Harris ; Mr. A. Martin, to Miss 
S. Wright; Mr. G. Mather, to Miss H. 
Saxelby; Mr. E. Hind, to Miss F, Neep 
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Mr. W. Bishop, to Miss M. Hall; Mr. J. 
Jackson, to Miss H. Fletcher; Mr. J. Free- 
man, to Miss H. Alison; Mr. J. Hind, to 
Miss E. Waine: all of Nottingham. 

At Scrooby, near Bawtry, A. Gor-ion, esq., 
late of the 33d regt., to slenrietta, youngest 
daughter of G. Spiller, esq., deputy com- 
missioner general.— At Glenn Magna, FH. F. 
Coleman, esq. of Leicester, to Eliza, young- 
est daughter of G. Cooper, gent.— At St. 
Margaret’s, Mr. G. Harrison, of Great 
Oxendon, Northamptonshire, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of W. Harris, gent., Leicester.— 
Mr. Cardinal, to Catharine, youngest daugh- 
ter of Mr. Hunt, both of Leicester.—At 
Long Claxton, Leicestershire, W. Smith, of 
Ingleby-hill, eldest son of Mr. Sinith, of 
Swarkstone Lowes, to Sarah Harriet, only 
daughter of Mr. Briggs, of Alvaston, Der- 
byshire.—At Mayfield, Mr. W. Hoon, Ash- 
bourne, to Miss C. Jackson.—At Chester- 
field, Mr. Warhurst, to Mrs. Kitchen.— 
Mr. Booker, to Miss Clarke, of the Hage, 
Staveley.—Mr. W. Goodall, of Rodsley, to 
Miss M. Ratcliff.— At Rampton, Mr. Turner, 
to Miss Levick, of the same place.—At 
Sutton cum Lound, near East Retford, Mr. 
R. Robinson, 70, to Miss E. Cobb, 19, both 
of Lound. 

Died.| At Nottinghain, 19, Miss M. Bre- 
ton.—78, Mr. W. Linney.—28, Mr. J. 
Spatford.—15, Mary, daughter of Mr. J. 
Mumby.— At Newark, 19, Mr. J. Cooper.— 
At the same place, 72, Mrs. Harrison, of 
Carleton-le-Mooreland. 

LINCOLNSHIRE, 

Morried.}| Marmaduke eldest son of W. 
Graburn, esq., of Kingsforth-house, Bar- 
ton, to Theresa Mary, eldest daughter of 
J. M. Bromehead, esq. 

At Martin, near Horncastle, Thos. Cal- 
vert, eldestson of Mr. Beasley, of Thrus- 
sington, to Sarah, youngest daughter of Mr. 
Oldham, of Martin. 

At Gainsboro’, Mr. Clayton to Mrs. Torr. 

At Grimsby, Mr. J. Hume, of Hull, to 
Miss Willerton, daughter of Mr. R. Wil- 
lerton, of Hamburgh. 

At Grantham, Mr. R. Seaman, of Spittle- 
gate, to Mrs. M. Smith, of the former place. 
Although barely in the prime of life, this is 
the third time the gay bride has been led to 
the hymeneal altar, 

At Dyke, near Bourn, Mr. J. Beusley, 
of Thorpe, near Melton, to Mrs. Brittain. 

At Swineshead, Mr. J. Sleight to Miss 
Watson. 

Died.) Rev. S. White, D.C.L. ,75, vicar 
of Lenton, Lincolnshire, and rector of Co- 
nington, Huntingdonshire.— At Stamford, 
66, Mr. J. Lumly, sen —At Ketton, Mr, 
B. Oliver. —Mr, R. Lockwood, jun.. of Ay- 
ston, near Uppingham, son of Mr. W. 
Lockwood, «f Wing. & 59, Ann, wife of Mr, 
T. Giles, of Penkirk.—At Grantham, Mr. 
T. Wilson.—Mr. C. Smalley, late of Gran- 
thain, 28.—At Portsmouth, $6, Edward, 
son of Mr. Botterill—50, Mrs. Hose, wife 
of Mr. Hose, of Donington.—Mrs. Coul- 
son, wife of Mr. Coulson, of Sutton St, 





J At B No 
ames.—At Barton upon 
Whitehead. —86, Mr. C Eyre Mn, 
» Of Grime, 
by.—53, Mr. R. Brocklesby, of Grims) 
24, Miss E. Nevil.—At Hull, 94 02° 
second daughter of Mr. B. Dunn, of ri 
by.—Mrs. Rawson, wife of Mr. Ra” 
- a ge sees South Clifton Notts, 
Irs. F. Balgay, sister of J. Bulow . 
of Duffield. © Balen, 

At Wainflect, All Saints, Mr, W. Com: 
Pig Langton, near Spilsby, Mr, G. Has. 

At Alford, Miss A. Goose. 

At Belleau, near Alford, 57, Mr. T. 
Mackinder. 

At Middle Rasen, 96, Mr. Darnill — 
Mrs. A. Duckle, 

LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 

Married.| At Ashby-de-la Zouch. Mr.(. 
Hill, to Mrs. E. Storer—Mr. W. Cope, to 
Miss C. Terry.— Mr. E. Dewsbury, to Miss 
M. Fox.—Mr. J. May, to Miss S, Harvey ; 
Mr. J. Haslam, to Miss M. Rose; Mr,6, 
Kirk, to Miss H. Ingham; Mr. J. Slater, 
to Miss S. Wood ; Mr. J. N. Holbrook, to 
Miss A. Burton; Mr. T. Chapel, to Miss 
S. Murden; Mr. G. Thompson, to Miss A. 
Orme —Mr. J. Frost, to Miss §. Cheetham; 
Mr. W. Gilbert, to Miss M. A, Wild. 

At Shenton, Mr. J. Whyatt, jun., to Miss 
S. Brummitt.— Mr. J. D. Smith, to Miss A. 
Palmer, of New Shenton.—Mr. G. Smith, 
to Miss Talbot.—Mr. R. Robinson, 70, to 
Miss E. Cobb, aged 19. 

At Rampton, Mr. Turner, to Miss Levick. 

At Hinckley, Mr. J. Glover, to Miss H. 
Scotton. 

Dicd.| Mr. W. Whetstone, 59, Northgate- 
street, Leicester.—Eliza, wife of J. Ryley, 
gent.—70, Mrs. Brewitt, wife of Mr. W. 
G. Brewitt. 

At Sheepshead, H West, 33. This poor 
man had been without sustenance for sx 
weeks and four days; that is, from Monday, 
Aug. 9, to the day of his death, except that 
on the 27th and 28th of Aug., the vicars of 
the parish prevailed on him to take some 
food ; and he also took a little from a lady 
who visited him on those days, but the seer 
tity altogether was so small, that it would 
not have fed an infant for one meal! He 
did not speak before he died, and he bed 
altogether been almost eight months without 
once uttering a word ! and he had not 
an evacuation for nearly six weeks ! 
cause of poor West’s indisposition 1% not 
known ; he was always considered a 
less inoffensive man, but inclined to be of a 
melancholy cast of mind. He was 10 od bY 
on Sunday in the parish church, attended 0} 
a large concourse of spectators. 

he Ashby Parva, Leicestershire, Mr. Dand- 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Died.) L. Clutterbuck, esq. of the = 
house, H. M.’s deputy-lieutenant for 
county.~At Dennis, 88, T. Hill, es4: 

WARWICKSHIRE. |. 

A public meeting of the Catholics = 

midland counties was lately held at ~ ond 
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624) — 
ham, for the purpose of forming an Associa- 
a» in connection with that intown. The 
yo of ce of the resolutions was to approve 
oe British Catholic Association, and to 
aie ; azainst the taking any oath, making 
He aeclasetion, or submitting to any ar- 
ws int that may in the remotest degree 
es se of their religion; but 


' ‘roe EXCFCISe 

aiect the free e 

- the same time they held themselves ready 
a © . 


to take any oath might be approved of 
their ecclesiastical superiors. 

ee of the Liverpool and Bir- 
mingham Rail road state, in their prospectus, 
rat © the line of the projected rail-way is in- 
tended to pass from Birmingham throuch the 
centre of the Staffordshire colleries and iron- 
works, close to Wolverhampton, from thence 
to Newport, to Turnhill, to the west of Nant- 
wich, near Chester, and from thence to the 
river Mersey. ‘There will be branch roads 
to Dudley and Stourbridge, to the Shropshire 
canal and iron-works, and to the Staffordshire 
potteries and Chester. 

Married.| At Stratford-upon-Avon, the 
Rev. J. Peglar, M.A., to Harriet, the only 
daughter of the Rev. J. Davenport, D.D., 
vicar of that place. 

Died.] Susanna, 72, the wife of Sir R. 
Peel, bt. She expired at the house of her 
nephew, Edw. Willis, esq.— Nathaniel Ar- 
thur, third son of Nath. Wathen. esq., of 
Stroud. 

SHROPSHIRE, 

Married.) At Haughton, Mr. G. Har- 
per,to Miss M. Abbotts, both of that village. 
The bridegroom’s mother, who was violently 
opposed to the match, attended the cére- 
mony, and by her furious conduct interrupt - 
ed the proceedings, until the churchwardens 
and overseers interposed, and restrained her 
warmth by binding her with handcuffs. 

At Kinver, W. Dunn, esq., of Worces- 
ter, to Elizabeth Hammond, daughter of 
the l:te J. H. Smith, esq. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

A permanent subscription library has been 
lately established at Stourport ; it has met 
with the best success, and bids fair to be 
of lasting advantage to the town and neigh- 
bourhvod. 

The following account shews the receipts 
for tickets, and the number of persons who 
attended the Worcester Musical Meeting. 
—Amount of the collections at the Cathe- 
‘ral, for the charity, were £828. 11s. 114d., 
exceeding by about £3, the sum collected 
in 1821.—The receipts for the tickets for 
the three days were £2,957. 10s. 64., ex- 
reeding by nearly £700. those of 1821. 
ja At Evesham, C. R. Pole, esq., 
rier _— London, to Anne Eliza, 
toe 3 E. Rudge, esq., of Ab- 
ade een. J. W. Roberts, of 
aie vera to Miss J. Parkes, of Wor- 

street, Birmingham. 
a Edwin, 7, the eldest son of Mr. 
“ties, of Westbury.— 74. T. Webb, 
Ww? of Kitwell-house, near Hales Owen.— 
owell, esq, clerk of the peace, and 
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one of the treasurers of the county of 
Brecon —At Kingston, 83, Benj. Thomas, 
esa., M.D. 

At Worcester, 74, Mr. C, Yarnold, of 
this city.— Mary, 35, the wife of Mr. T. 
Sanders, of this city.—Mrs. §. Page, 75, 
of Harvington. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Married.| At Leominster, Mr. W. New- 
man, to Elizabeth, second daughter of the 
late J. Tudor, esq.—Mr. J. Evans, to Miss 
L. Watkins.—Mr. J. Davis, of Mudley, to 
Miss M. Cook, of Abbeydon.— Mr. J. 
Vaughan, to Miss H. H. Elill. 

At Woolhope, Mr. Pritchard, to Miss 
C. Howell. 

Died.| Mr. Saunders, 83, formerly of the 
Round-hill, Spetchley, in this county.— 
Mr. W. Ward, 35.—Mary, third daughter 
of the late Mr. J. Taylor, of Tiilingtou.— 
Mr. W. Garston, of Hereford. 

GLOUCESTERSHJRE AND MONMOUTH. 

In the ancient church of the adjoining 
parish of Westhury-upon-Trym, a new 
organ, built by subscription, by Mr. Smith 
of Bristol, has just been erected. The vene- 
rable church of Westbury was anciently a 
collegiate one, in which, in centuries long 
since departed, Wickliffe held preferment, and 
of which the great Cunynge of St. Mary 
Redcliffe was Dean. 

Married | Mr. G. Long, to Miss Mat- 
thews ; both of Hucclecote.— At Sandhurst, 
T. W. Workman, of Stroud, to Miss E. 
Smallcombe.—Mr. T. Cheatle, of Burford, 
to Ann Elizabeth, eldest daughter of H. J. 
North, esq. of Woodstock.—At Chipping 
Sodbury, the Rev. D. Jones, Brecon, to 
Miss Katharine Veel, of Alkerstone-house,— 
Mr. T. Portrage, to Mrs. Summers, late of 
Berkeley —S. Gruttanelli, Professor of Me- 
dicine in the Imperial University of Siena, 
to Mary Ann, daughter of the late L. Rowe, 
esq. of Brentford, and niece of the Rev. J. 
Rowe, of Bristol.—At Liverpool, Mr. E, 
Davies, to Miss M. Hulme, of Bristol.— 
Mr. H. K. Whithorn, of Tewkesbury, to 
Miss S. Boughton, of Westbury-on-Severn. 
—Mr. J. Jones, jun. of Skethrog, Brecon. 
shire, to Miss E. Wilkins, of Swansea.— At 
Usk, Mr. W. Powell. son of the Rev. Mr. 
Powell of Monmouth, to M. S., third 
daughter of Mr. T. L. Barron of Usk — 
Mr. Byers, to Miss Vick.—At Westbury- 
upon-Trim, Mr. W. Nation, to Miss Sheriff, 
of Kingsdown.—Mr. J. Fowler, of Pens- 
ford, to Miss Carter, of the same place.— 
Mr. J. Carter, to Miss Fowler, of Pens- 
ford. ; 

Died.] At Mr. Freame’s, 53, Mrs. E. J. 
Davis. —At Kingsholm Cottage, the infant 
daughter of the Rev. H. C. H. Hawkins.— 
24, Elizabeth, wife of J. Ballinger, esq. of 
Chalford.—At Mitcheldean, George, eldest 
son of the Rev. G. Chapman, and grandson 
of the late G. Chapman, esq., alderman of 
Bath.—At Usk, 74, Mr. T. Morgan.— 
Mrs. Mumford, wife of Mr. W. Mumford, 


of Kemerton, near Tewkesbury.—74, Mrs. 
s3¢c 2 Higgins 
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Higgins.—At Cheltenham, T. B. Herrick, 
esq. of Merridale-house.— At Ironbridge- 
house, Chester, the Rev. J. Vialls, minister 
of the Unitarian chapel in Bristol.— Mr. J. 
Jetkeryes, son of the late Rev. Mr. Jefferyes, 
many years vicar of Castle and Birtsmorton, 
in the county of Worcester.— Wm. Edward, 
infant son of Mr. E. Turner, of Barton- 
terrace, Gloucester.—At Cainscross, 22, 
Mary Ann, eldest daughter of the late Mr. 
J. Saunders, Stroud.—61, Mrs. A. Jones, of 
Newent.—55, Mr. R. Meaby, of the Old 
Park.—Jane, youngest daughter of Mr. J. 
Allies, of Bristol—At Chipping Sodbury, 
$4, Mr. S. S. White-—At Orleans, 24, 
Sarah, the beloved wife of J. W. Walters, 
esq. of Barnwood-house. 
NFORDSHIRE. 

A short time since, part of a Roman villa 
was opened at Wiggenton, in a field belong- 
ing to George Webb, esq. of Broughton 
Castle, when a room 20 feet long and 14 
wide, was completely uncovered, and a great 
portion of the tessellated pavement was found 
nearly perfect. There are other remains 
scattered over a considerable extent, which 
have not yet been examined, 

Married.| At Brightnell, J. B. Parry, 
esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, to Miss A. Fane, 
daughter of J. Fane, esq., M.P. for the 
county.—At Wendlebury, the Rev. C. W. 
Stocker, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, to Frances Anna, second daughter of 
the Rev. G. Dupuis, rector of Wendlebury. 
—At Somerton, W. W. Hewett, M.D., 
fourth son of W. N. W. Hewett, esq., to 
Snsan Moore, second daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. Braddy, Chaplain in Ordinary to His 
Majesty, and Rector of Somerton, Hartest 
cum Boxted, and Stansfield, in the county 
of Suffolk.—At Banbury, A. Peyton, esq. 
of Birmingham, to Elizabeth, youngest 
daughter of T. Cobb, esq. of Banbury.— 
Mr. G. Heard, to Miss Barrett.— At Stone- 
house chapel, Lieut. P. Morris, r.w., to 
Miss Wilson, of Union-street. 

Died.| At Broughton-castle, Mrs. Wheat- 
ly, widow of the late J, Wheatly, esq.— 
32, Elizabeth, third daughter of the late Mr. 
T. Simmons, of St. Giles’s, Oxford.—84, 
Mr. T. Martin, of Littlemore.—At Bicester, 
46, Mrs. M. Jennings, wife of Mr. T. Jen- 
nings.—53, Mr. W. Foster—At Banbury, 
Mrs. King, sen., mother to the late J. King, 
esq. of Wickham Park.—Elizabeth, wife of 
Mr. M. Merrick, of Devizes.—E. Payre, 
esq. of Thame.—72, Mr. J. Port, of King- 
ston Blount.—41, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. 
G. Benham.—Mr. C. G. Jerram, Fellow of 
Wadham College, Oxford, and son of the 
Rev. C. Jerram, vicar of Chobham. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE AND BERKSHIRE. 

Married.) At Ardington, Berks, Mr. J. 
Reeves, of Ginge, to Miss M. Whitehorn, 
of Ardington Wick.— At Radcliffe, Bucks, 
Mr. E. Lines, of Hillesden, to Miss Smith 
of Chackmore. 

_ Died. 62, Mr. W. Compton, of. Bury 
Farm, Great Missenden. At Aylesbury, 







(Noy, | 
Mrs. Chitty, widow of the Rey, G. Chit 
At Thornton-hall, the seat of Sir 7 ~ 
§ 
pard, the Rev. Mr. Turnor, father of 
Sheppard.—68, Mr. F. Goode. > Lady 
71, Sophia Maria, relict of J MP 

° Mai + Me Para 
esq., late of Maidenhead.— At Brentfon 
84, G. Burche ‘t,esq.— At Windsor Sr 
H.Bathurs — Av Hendred, Berks 66 na 
T. Metcalfe. sDvindiaae 

HEREFORDSHIRE AND BEDFORDSHIRF 

A lad named Thomas, aged 16 residit 
with his mother at Watford, r: quested her 
let him have his hest clothes to go toa < 
which she refused, when he seized a one 
knife from the kitchen dresser, and cut };. 
throat so as to sever the windpipe, Surzical 
assistance was instantly procured, and the 
wound sewed up, but the rash youth sti]! 
continues in a very alarming state. 

A fire at Stevenage on the 21st ult. burn 
five houses to the ground, 

Herts Savings Bank. — Sept. 18.—Cah 
received, 180,254/. 16s. 6d.; returned to 
depositors, 56,6387. 18s. 4d.; invested in 
the Bank, 103,377/. 5s. 10d.; in hand, 
2381. 12s. 4d. 

Married.| At Meppershall, J. Kane, x.0. 
of Winchester, to Barbara, eldest daughter 
of the late T. Poynter, of the manor-house, 
Meppershall.— At St. Jehn’s church, Bed- 
ford, Capt. Brown, to Frances, younger 
daughter of J. M. Sharpe, esq., of the island 
of Grenada.—At Rickmansworth, W. Wells, 
esq., to Ann, eldest daughter of R. Pinder, 
esq. 

Died .| At Ware, Sarah, relict of the late 
N. ilumfrey, esq.—At Bishop Stortford, 
Sarah, the wife of W. Woodham, esq. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Married.] A. Robertson, m.p., of North- 
ampton, to Lucy, only daughter of the late 
S. Pell, esq. of Sywel-hall. 

Died.| 67, the Rev. R. Blayney, preben- 
dary of Sarum, and rector of Pitsford, near 
Northampton, 

CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTINGDONSHIRES. 

Married.| At Brampton, Mr. Dent, land- 
steward to Lady O. Sparrow, to Miss Hat- 
chett, of that place.—Mr: J. Beale, of St. 
Ive’s, to Miss M. Chapman, of Hatfield, 
Herts. 

NORFOLK. 

In the town of Yarmouth, in Norfolk, 
herrings are sold annually to the amou 
40,000/. sterling; but what Is still _ 
extraordinary, shrimps are sent from thence 
to London, which produce to the fishermen 
8000/. per annum. , 

The Didhiedeemente at tlie Musical Festival 
for the benefit of the Norwich Hospital. a 
estimated at about 4000/., and the a 
at nearly 7000/.— 13,087 persons - 
resent. r 
. Married.) At Letheringsett, Mr. J. ~—. 
of Stoke Holy Cross, to Ann, young of 
daughter of the late Mr. J. Caythorpe, +0 
Holt.— E. Cooper, esq. of Dereham, 
Harriet, eldest daughter of T. Smy th, od. 


= "im ~ the Rev. 
Died.| At Drinkston, 67; Patterson 
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Patteson, rector 
and a magistra 


of Drinkston and Wortham, 
te of the Bury Division.— 
ot, the Rev. R. Hall, rector of Ellingham 
) Garvestone. — At Gunton-hall, the 
Hon. Lady Suffield— At Barwick- 
house, 71, W. Hoste, esq.—At Happesburg, 
\r, T. Neck, of Camden- street, Camden- 
own.—19, Mathias, son of J. Kerrison, esq. 
of Wood Bastwick.—In London, Marianne, 
wife of Mr. B. Mathews.—24, John Joseph, 
eldest son of the Rev. J. Cubitt, of South- 
repps—21, Mr. G. Howes.—Mr. Scott, St. 
George’s Plain.— At Wreningham, 35, Mrs. 
E, Leeder.—58, Mr. W. Rose. 
SUFFOLK. 

Married.| At Semer, Allen Maclean, esq. 
physician, of Colchester, to Jane, second 
daughter of the Rev. C. Cooke. 

Died.) At Drinkston, 67, the Rev. H. 
Paterson, rector of Drinkston and Wortbam. 
—At Hitcham rectory, Elizabeth, relict of 
the late D. Webster, esq. 

ESSEX. 

Morried.| At Walthamstow, the Rev. J. 
B. Ottley, Fellow of O. Coll., Oxford, to 
Caroline, youngest daughter of the late B. 
Travers, esq.— At Dedham, G. Round, esq. 
of Lexden, to Margaret, daughter of the late 
Major-Gen. Borthwick, of Shooter’s-hill, 
Kent.—Mr. R. Marsingale, of Writtle, to 
Miss S. Fitch, daughter of the late Mr. 
Fitch, of More-hall.—At Colchester, Mr. 
W. Cattermole, to Miss Charlotte, eldest 
daughter of the late G. Rayner. esq. 

Died.| 29, Walter, son of the late Rev. 
W. H. Reynell, vicar of Hornchurch.— 
At Wall Bury, 45, Amelia, wife of J. 
Grove, esq.—Mrs. Whinyates, wife of Mr. 
Whinyates, Halsted.—T. Leverton, esq., 
one of His Majesty’s Justices of the Peace 
for the counties of Surrey, Kent, and Mid- 
dlesex, and city of Westminster.—At Stan- 
stead, 55, G. Welch, esq. —At Colchester, 
80, Lady Marsh, relict of Sir C. Marsh, of 
Reading. 


and 
Right 


KENT. 

Married.) At Chatham, Mr. C. Amos, to 
Miss E. Collens—Mr. B. Satchell, to Miss 
M. Ring.—At Graveney, Mr. J. Avary, to 
Miss Holtum of Sturry.—At Greenwich, 
J. Preston, esq. of Greenwich, to Mary 
Ann, daughter of Mr. S. Field, Borough.— 
Mr. W. A. Williamson, to Miss E. Winter. 
—At Horstead church, the Rev. J. Barlow, 
to Cecilia Anne, youngest daughter of E. 
Law, esq. of Horsted Place, Sussex.—At 
St. Nicholas church, Mr. J. Boys, of Down 
Barton, to Mary, eldest daughter of Mr. J. 
Cull, of Ramsgate.—At St. Mary’s church, 
Dover, Mr. J. Burvill, to Miss A. Finis — 
Mr. J. Russell, to Miss M. Parks.—Mr. T. 
Wrotten, to Miss S. Holmes.— Mr. W. 
Cotterell, to Miss M. Hudson.—At Folke- 
stone, Mr. W. Hart, to Miss S. Boxer.— 
Chatham, Mr. Fullager, of Brompton, 
© Miss Summers, of Chelmsford. — At 

ton, Mr. J. Tonge, to Miss Beck, both 


of Preston.—At Folkesto “ 
"tet = 
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Died.| At Sutton Valence, Kent, 48, 
Mrs. C. Stevenson, late of Kentish-town, 
relict of Mr. T. Stevenson, of Maidstone.— 
At Ramsgate, 68, the Rev. J. Whitehouse, 
formerly of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
rector of Orlinbury, Northamptonshire, and 
chaplain to the Duke of York.—At Mar- 
gate, 77, Mr. Webster.—At Elham, 94, Mr. 
J. Hayward.—At Dover, 90, Elizabeth, 
widow of the late Mr. J. Harvey.—At 
Dover, Miss Divers, daughter of Mr. Divers. 
—At Whitstable, 38, the wife of Mr. Hum- 
phrey.—At Dover, 37, Mr. E. Tomlin.— 
At Lenham, 65, Mr. Luscock.—-At Egerton, 
Mrs. Epps, of Lenham.—In London, Mrs, 
Wood, relict of the late Mr. S. Wood, of 
Canterbury.—At Copperhurst, 99, Mr. H. 
Tilbe.—At Graves, Mr. Colden.—At Can- 
terbury, 19, John, eldest son of Mr. Bate- 
man.—85, Mrs. A. Hooper, Ramsgate.— 
65, Mr. J. Letchford, of Maidstone.—At 
Hearne, 61, Mr. Whiddett.—56, Mr. Slo- 
man, sen., of Maidstone.—Mr. A. Marsh, 
of Chatham.—On the Dane, John-field, 
Dr. Jacques.—At Folkestone, 66, Mrs. F. 
Baker, widow.—In St. Paul’s, Canterbury, 
68, Mr. J. Mathews.—In Wincheap, Can- 
terbury, 28, Mrs. C. White.—At Van Die- 
man’s Land, Mr. R. Watson, of Faversham. 
—In London, at an advanced age, Mrs. 
Loftie, relict of W. Loftie, esq. 


SUSSEX. 

Married.| At Brighton, J. R. Mayo, esq. 
of Yeovil, to°Miss P. W. Randall, of the 
former place —At Horstead, the Rev. J. 
Barlow, of Hatherton, Devon, to Cecilia 
Anne, youngest daughter of E. Law, esq. 
of Horstead-place.—At Brighton, R. Brut- 
ton, esq. of Old Broad-st., to Ann, eldest 
daughter of J. Merceron, of Bethnal-green. 

Died. | At Winchelsea, 75, E. Dawes, esq. 
—12, Laura, second daughter of Mr. Jolliffe, 
of Crewkerne.— At Chichester, Capt. M‘ Iver, 
of the 98th regt.—At Petworth, 82, 
Russell, gent., who cut his throat when in 
a fit of derangement. 


HAMPSHIRE, 

A magnificent present has been made to 
the parish church of All Saints, Southamp- 
ton, by W. Chamberlayne, esq., one of the 
representatives of the town, of a picture 
representing the raising of the daughter of 
Jairus:—its value is £700. 

Married.| On the 30th ult., at Holy 
Rood Church, T. W. Burk, esq., of Ware- 
ham, Dorset, to Harriet, eldest daughter of 
Mr. J. Lomer, merchant, of Southampton. 

At North Stoneham, Mr. M. Fowler’, of 
Southampton, to Sarah Ann, eldest daugh- 
ter of Mr. King, Swathling. 

At Winchester, J. Kane, M.p., to Bar- 
bara eldest daughter of the late T. Poynter, 
esq., of the Manor-house, Meppershall, 
Bedfordshire. 

At Kingston, W. E. Gowland, esq., of 
the Excise Office, London, to Eliz. Har- 
riet, daughter of W. Jenkins, esq., of the 
Navy Pay-office, Portsmouth, 
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Dicd.| At Lee, near Romsey, 56, Mary, 
the lady of the Rev. N. Fletcher. 

At Sumper-house, 74, Hants, B. Bul- 
lock, esq. 

At Farnham, Hants., Mrs. S. Smith. 

At Wherwell Priory, Hants, 2, Elfrida 
Henrietta Susanna, daughter of Col. Iron- 
monger. 

At Farringdon, near Alton, E. Woods, 

, one of the oldest acting magistrates, 
and deputy lieutenant of the county of Hants. 
—Sarah, 69, the wife of Mr. N. Bossum. — 
Thomas, 22, youngest son of Mr. C. Sharp, 
of Romsey.—Mr. W. Rose, of the Royal 
Hospital, Haslar. This gentleman was mar- 
ried to Miss Batchelor, only three weeks 
since. 

At Gosport, 80, T. Hoskins, esq. 

At Amport, 27, F. Marwood, esq., of 
Lincoln’s-Inn, and son of the Rev. C. Mar- 
wood, Canon Residentiary, of Chichester. 

WILTSHIRE. 

An exhibition took place of the ancient 
sport of hawking in the neighbourhood of 
Amesbury: from the success of the experi- 
ment, and the gratification it afforded, we 
should not be surprised if it were to expe- 
rience a temp@§ary revival. 

The extent of the Turnpike Trusts in the 
county of Wilts is 503 miles, the expendi- 
ture on which is 27,283/., and the income 
28,286/., being about an annual saving of 
one thousand pounds. 

Married.) Mr. Compton, of Tollard Royal, 
to Miss White, only daughter of Mr. R. 
White, of Handley, Dorset —At Poole, R. 
Colman, esq., of Wimbledon, to Hannah, 
eldest daughter of R. Were, esq , of the 
former place.—At Salisbury, Mr. Morris, 
of Romsey, to Miss E. Prince, of the former 
place.— At Corsham, G. Smith, aged 15, to 
Honour Slumber, aged thirteen years and 
nine months. — At Fisherton, Mr. H. North- 
over, to Miss J. Penny.— Mr. R. Coney, of 
New Sarum, to Louisa Jane, eldest daugh- 
ter of Mr. W. Dalley, of Rudge.— At Chil- 
comb, near Winchester, Mary, eldest daugh- 
ter of E. Deall Bridger, esq., of New Bar- 
ton, to E. Lomer, cf Southampton. —Mr. T, 
Young, to Miss M, Letty, both of Poole.— 
Mr. I. Charlton, to Mary-Ann, eldest daugh- 
terof Mr. J. Cooper, of Truxodill. =~ 

Died.| At Wedhampton, Ellen, daughter 
of Mr. P. Hayward, of Blandford.—70, 
Mary, relict of the late J. Ogden, esq.— 73, 
at Pewsham, the wife of Mr. Deane.-—76, 
the relict of the late J. Rolles, esq., of this 
town.— Miss B. Harrison, 86.—Mr. Green- 
hill, of Farley, Trowbridge. —At Witlocks- 
worthy, near Kingsbridge, W. Square, esq. — 
J. Yerbury, esq., of Belcomb Brook House, 
near Bradford —At Bradford, R. Hooper, 
esq-, 72.— Miss Cox, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. C B. Cox, of Newton-house, Hunger- 
ford.— At an advanced age, at her house in 
Beaufort-buildings, Mrs. Pinckney, relict 
of Wm. Pinckney, esq., formerly of Wood- 
fall, Marlborough.— At his farm near Chip- 
penham, Mr. Buckland.—C. Ingram, of Up- 
ton Lovell. -—At Britford-cottage,near Salis- 
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bury, W. Smith Non 
ury, W. Smith, +» late 
Waggon Train,—M.. Smith wet am 
F. Smith, of Fisherton Anger,— Ay ~ 
ham, 86, Mrs. Balch, mother of Mr. J Bak 
—Ann, wife of Mr. H. Fricker, of Te 
bridge. _ 
SOMERSETSHIR?, 

The tolls upon the Bath Turnpike Truy 

were lately let by auction for £14,140 per 
annum, an advance upon the receipts of last 
year of £1741! 
_ Asa proof of the increasing commercia| 
interest of the town of Yeovil, tie Turnpike 
Tolls of the several gates recently let an ad. 
vance of upwards of £400 on the last year's 
rental. 

Married.] At Tiverton, the Rev. J. Pit. 
man, rector of Portlock, to Catharine, eldest 
daughter of the late Rev. H. Northcote, re. 
tor of Upton Pyne.—At Thorn, Falcon, near 
Taunton, the Rev. J. Browne Hawkins, ».5, 
late of Bitteswell, near Lutterworth, Leices- 
tershire, to Miss Whitmore, of Perry Hill, 
Sydenham, third daughter of Mr. Whit. 
more, of Westerham.—At Taunton, Mr. J. 
Gear, to Miss A Fowler, both of Taunton. 
—<aAt Havant, Mr. G. Artar, to Mrs. Sains- 
bury.—At Bath, by the Hon. and Rev. E. 
Pellew, W. Lucas, esq., of Westbury, Glou- 
cestershire, to Jane, youngest daughter of 
the late Capt. J. Smith, R. N.—At Bath, Mr. 
W. Evans, to Miss A. Dole.— At Bathwic', 
R. Miles, esq.. of Mordon House, Wilts, 
to Sarah Margaret, second daughter of 
the late R.Wilsome, esq., of Purton House, 
—At Martock, Mr. E. Perren, to Miss 
Pulman, both of that place.—At Tiver- 
ton, T. Hill, esq.. of Clifton, son of J. 
Hill, esq., of Walthamstow, to Amelia 
Ann Maria, youngest daughter of Mr. 
M‘Geachy, of Tiverton.—Mr. Geo. Ham- 
ley, of Grosvenor-place, to Harriet, third 
daughter of Mr. John Hewlett, of Bed- 
minster.—J. R. Mayo, of Yeovil, to Miss 
Randall, of Brighton.—At Wells, the Rev. 
G. Rous, rector of Laverton, to Jane, second 
daughter of R. Newcombe, esq. of Burcott 
House.—At Combhay, B. Crabb, esq-. of 
Tellisford, to Ellen, daughter of the late Mr. 
J. Willis, of Wellow. 

Died.| Mr. Northam, of Taunton.—At 
Bath, 65, the Rt. Rev. C. Sughrue, ?.)» 
Catholic Lord Bishop of Adfert and Agha. 
doe, co. Kerry, Ireland. —At Keynsham, 
Mr. Wm. Loverbury, 64.—At Hilperton, 
Mrs. Blake, wife of Mr. S. H. Blake. — Mrs. 
Warner, wife of Mr. Jenathan Warner, 
North Petherton.— At Taunton, Mr. J. Daw, 
one of the Society of Friends.—At East 
Coker, Mrs. Sarah Batten.— The , infant son 
of Horatio Davis, esq., of Westmoreland cot 
tage.— At his brother’s lodgings 1n Frome, 


Mr. C. Slade, 25— Elwyn, the infant son of 


B. Gaby, esq., solicitor, of this city.—st 


Taunton, Mrs. Webber. —Mrs. ——— 
Wellington. —At Cheddar, 25, Mr. J. Hax- 
kins.—The Hon. Sarah Jones, youngest a 
ter to the late Viscount Ranelagh—: 


Middlehill, 64, Mrs. Noble.—At Bridge 
watel, 
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apt. W. Lowther.—Mr. Hart- 
_ oo nae, fourth daughter 

: Irs. Thornthwaite, Kingsmead Terrace. 
- \Ir, J. Edwards, 65, at his son in-law’s 
si R. Manley.—60, T. Winter, esq., of 
\shpriors, near Taunton.— Mr. Smallcombe, 
og —At Freshford, Mr. T. Ward, 80.—Sud- 
aust, Mr. E. Kelly, of Kingston.— The 
relict of Mr. R. Haw kins, attorney, of Bris- 
ol. 80, Mrs. A. Bayley, of London. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Married.] At Pentridge, Mr T. Page, of 
Wimborne, minister, to Miss Chambers.— 
\fr, T-Young, to Miss Martha Letty. 
~ Died.] Mrs. Rolles, of Poole, 76.— Miss 
Barbara Harrison, &6.—At Charminster, 50, 
Apn, wife of Mr. T. Green. 

DEVONSHIRE, 

It is stated that the diminution on the 
Assessed Taxes, for the last year, in the 
county of Devon alone, amounts to nearly 
éfty thousand pounds (£19,869). 

The Trustees of the Ashburton Turn- 
pike will proceed immediately with a new 
line of road, at Bickington, by which the 
distance from Plymouth to Exeter will be 
lessened, and two dangerous hills avoided. 
There will not be any increase of toll. 

Married.) At Budleigh, Dr. P. M. La- 
tham, to Diana, youngest daughter of the 
Hon. G. A. Chetwynd Stapleton.— At St. 
Thomas’ Church, Lieut. Hewett, of the 
Royal Veterans, to Miss Scanes, of the same 
parish ; the veteran was 78, and his bride 
only $2.—At Stoke, Mr. W. Clark, to Miss 
Sarah Miall, of Devonport.—Mr. S. May- 
nard, to Miss Wolridge, of Devonport.— 
At Plymouth, Mr. T. Ham, to Miss Ham, 
both of that place. —At Charles Church, by 
the Rev. Dr. Hawker, Mr. S. Maynard, to 
Miss H. Woolridge.—Mr. J. Skardon, to 
Miss N. Hennah.— Mr. W. Clark, jun., of 
James-st. (Devonport) to Miss Miall, eldest 
daughter of Mr. Miall, of Market-street.— 
Major H. Yarde, of the H.E.I.C.S. to Mrs. 
Hill, eldest daughter of Mr. Bond, of Churd- 
leighAt Bovey Tracey, R. Walters, esq., 
of Newcastle-upon-T yne, to Eliza, daugh- 
ter of the late R. Hole, esq., of Stickwick- 
house.—-At Paignton, Mr. Bensley, of Tor. 
to Miss M. Eastley, daughter of J. 
astley, esq., of Paignton.—At Budleigh, 
the Rey. J, Horsey, to Mrs. Brake, relict 
of the late Mr. S. Brake. —At Sidmouth, 
Me a esq.) M.Dey of Biggleswade, 

shire, to Caroline, only daughter of 
the late Gen, Barnett.— At Poole, R. Cole- 
man, esq., of Wimbledon, Surrey, to Han- 
yg ara of R. Were, esq.—Mr. 
ri ae " orquay, to Miss Matthews, of 
same place. 
‘ 7 At Creedy, Sir J. Davie, Bart., 26 ; 
mo = - succeeded in his title by Col., 
liam r , Davie.—At Exmouth, 29, Wil- 
of 0 ve youngest son of W. Marsh, esq., 
ham, “pa Kent.—R. Baker, esq., of 
Mr a a Berry, near Totness, 
of ste -— Anne, wife of F. Berry, esq. 
staple. —48, Mr. W. Thorne, of 
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Barnstaple.—In Higher-st., $7, Mrs. Fice, 
wife of Mr. Fice.— At Torpoint, 82, J. Pope, 
esq., formerly of the E.I. Company’s ser- 
vice.—Mr. Purdew, 52, Stone-house.—In 
Devonport, 42, Mrs. Rundle, Boot -lane ; 
43, Mr. Walkey, Dock-wall ; 90, Mrs. Fos- 
ter, Duke st. ; 66, Mrs. Knightson, Pem- 
broke-st.—At St. Sidwell’s, Exeter, Frances, 
wife of Mr. Hillier, 55.—Elizabeth Stevens, 
88; Mary Rowe, 89; Jane Baker, 83; 
Jane Hawkins, of Allhallow’s, 93; Sarah 
Potter, 96.—At Lapford, the Rev. Wm. Rad- 
ford, many years rector of that parish and 
of Nymet Rowland.—In Summerland-place, 
Exeter, J. G. J. Heinzelmaun, Esq.— Anne, 
the wife of Mr. Francis Berry, of Barn- 
staple.—55, Mrs. White, wife of Mr. White, 
Exeter.— Mrs. Sarah Potter, 96. 
CORNWALL, 

Married.| At Camelford, Mr. H.Pethick, 
to Miss Mary Rabey.—At Heiston, Mr. 
Read, to Mrs. Drew.—S, Drew, to Miss 
Read, sister of Mr. Read.—At Lantegloss, 
Mr. H. Pethick, jun., to Miss M. Rudy.— 
At Falmouth, Mr. F. Treleaven, to Miss 
C. Roberts.—At Kenwyn, Mr. B. Robins, 
to Miss B. Robins. 

Died.| Lately, at Burlawn, near Bodmin, 
Mr. Stephen Bate.— At Liskeard, Mr. R. 
Rabey, sadler.—At Penzance, Mr. E.Jones. 
—At Truro, Mr. J. Dean, engineer to the 
Balden Tin Company.—At St. Just, Mr, 
Millett.—At Lostwithiel, Miss M. Drew. — 
At Restronguet, Capt. Jones, of the brig 
Hope.—At Camborne, Mrs. Teague.— Capt. 
J. Tucker. 

WALES. 

King’s Silver in Wales.—We have been 
favoured with a scale of Fines and Reco- 
veries, paid under the name of “ King’s 
Silver,” antecedent and subsequent to the 
passing of the Welsh Judicatnre Act; and 
we feel great pleasure in giving publicity 
to an enactment productive of great and 
positive advantages to such as have entailed 
property, and which must be interesting to 
all classes in the Principality. 

King’s Silver now demanded. £. 8. d. 
On fine to bar entail., on rent per 

CONE. cocre ce cevccccscccscees 5 0 0 
On do. to bar dower (to claim the 

diminution an affidavit is neces- 

sary) on rent per cent... ... eS: 
On recoveries on rent percent.... 210 0 
King’s Silver demanded before the Act 4th 

Geo. IV. 
On fine to bar entail, on per cent. 16 6 O 
On do. to bar dower, on rent per 

Cd) Se ee en i 16 0 O 
On recoveries, on rent percent... 6 3 O 

The following fact will, perhaps, make 
the benefit of this part of the act more ob- 
vious. A fine was levied at the last Great 
Sessions for Pembrokeshire to bar dower, 
and there was paid as King’s Silver about 
£63.; the amount before the act passed 
would have been £663, occasioning, of 
course, a saving of £600. to the owner of 


the estate. 
A me- 
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A melancholy and fatal accident tuok 
place the week before last at Dowlas iron- 
works, near Merthyr Tydvil, Glamorgan- 
shire, by the bursting of a steam-engine 
boiler (a crown or round one of 34 feet 
diameter) the top of which, not less than 
five tons weight, was blown to the height 
of about 70 feet, and fell with tremendous 
force upon the roof of the building, bury- 
ing in its ruinsall the workmen who were 
under, one of whom was killed on the spot ; 
seven have since died, and three or four 
others are so seriously injured that their 
recovery is considered coubtful.—Shrewsbury 
Chronicle. 

Ancient Relic.—About a fortnight since, 
some workmen employed in the improve- 
ments carrying on at Sandywell Park, the 
seat of W. Lawrence, esq., dug up, at some 
distance from the surface, a very curious 
relic of antiquity—being evidently the head 
of a ** bwyelt-arvan,”’ or ancient British bat- 
tle-axe. It is about five inches in length, 
one and a half in breadth in the centre, 
but upwards of three inches in the sweep of 
the axe; and of nearly half an inch thick- 
ness at the most solid part. It retains the 
marks of rude carving, and the broad end 
slopes down to a thin sharp edge. 

Married.| In Glamorganshire, T. W. 
Bouker, esq., of Pentych, to Jane Anne, 
only daughter of the late J. Coghlan, esq. — 
F. R. Lee, esq., of Barnstaple, Devonshire, 
to Harriet Eves, eldest daughter of Dr. Ex- 
ton, of Peterchurch, Llerefordshire. — W- 
Powell, esq., of Monmouth, to Mary So- 
phia, third daugiter of J. L. Baron, esq., 
of Usk, Monmouthshire.—R. Philip, eld- 
est son of R. Tyrwhitt, esq., of Nantyr-hall, 
Denbighshire, Recorder of Chester, to Ca- 
therine Wigly, daughter of H. St. John, esq., 
of Hornsey.— D. Canton, esq., of Lawren- 
ny, Pembrokeshire, to Mary, youngest 
daughter of the late J. Phelps, esq., of Cres- 
well Quay. 

Died.| At Glasbury House, Radnorshire, 
Mrs. B. Hughes, 79.—At Abergavenny, 
Martha, wife of the late Capt. R. Saunders, 
R.N., of Pitchcot, Buckinghamshire, 76,— 
At Brecknoek, the Rev. D. Williams, LL.B. 
82. 

SCOTLAND. 

Hawick School of Arts.—On the 16th ult. 
Mr. Wilson, a.m., from the present insti- 
tution in Edinburgh, concluded his course 
of Lectures on the Elements of Physical 
Science. These Lectures have been attend- 
ed throughout by upwards of two hundred 
individuals, chiefly journeymen, tradesmen, 
and apprentices, who have evinced a zeal in 
the acquisition of scientific knowledge, 
equally honorable to themselves and grati- 
fying to the founders and directors of the 
institution. 

Aberdeen.—A grant of £2,000 has been 
received from Government, for the repairs 
of King’s College, Aberdeen. The Duke 
of Gordon, the Chancellor, has subscribed 
£400; the Earl of Aberdeen, the Lord 
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Rector, has subscribed £250, i this : 
ample has been liberally followed - 
ident members of the Univer; Dy the 
resi ‘members of the University 

—— Gretna Green, C. y. 
esq., of Dublin, to Emil ; 
and heiress to the late Cope cate 
R.N.. A property of upwards of £0 ~ 
accumulated by her late father in the We. 
Indies, was one of the bride’s slightest " 
tractions.—At Riccarton House, W Kae 

; + Raye, 
esq-, Middle Temple, to Mary Cecji 
eldest daughter of James Gibson Craig e ‘ 
of Riccarton, Mid-Lothian.— At Monte 
the Rev. J. Wood, m.a., to Annabell, 
second daughter ef Capt. Bryden —At Cop, 
tent, Mr. J. Gibson, lately farmer in Auchin. 
loch parish, to Mrs. A. Meikle, of Ayr 
The bride has attained the age of 73, and 
the bridegroom 82.— At Guernsey, J. Cock. 
burn, esq., of Scotland, to Mary Louisa, 
eld-st daughter of the late W. Corbin, eq, 
and grand-daughter of the late N. Corbyn, 
esq. 
Died.|—At Gastonni, in Greece, Lord C. 
Murray, youngest son of the Duke of Atbol. 
This excellent and high-spirited young man 
was a volunteer in the glorious cause of the 
Greeks. Not many months ago he left Eng. 
land to assist in the regeneration of that illus. 
trious people. Next to that of Lord Byron, 
his loss will be the greatest that Greece has 
suffered from the stroke of death among its 
foreign friends. 

IRELAND. 

A quarry of most beautiful green marble 
has been within the last six months dis- 
covered on the estate of John d’ Arcy, Esq, 
of Clifton Castle, in the county of Galway. 

A territorial survey is about to commence 
in Ireland, for the purpose of effecting a 
more equal apportionment of the local bur- 
thens of that country. ae 

The number of licensed spirit retailrrs in 
Ireland, for the year 1823, was 10,855; of 
grocers, 6,023; brewers, 205 ; chandlers, 
721; coachmakers, 59; goldsmiths, 47; 
maltsters, 250; and the number of gallons 
of spirits made, was 2,052,792. 

Married.] Lord H. Seymour Moore, only 
brother of the Marq. of Drogheda, to Mary, 
second daughter of Sir H. Parnell, Bart. 
M.P. for the Queen’s county, and —_ s 
the Marquis of Bute and the Earl of Por- 
tarlington.—At Booterstown, near Dublin, 
Mr. Gilbert Wakefield Macmurdo, of Hack- 
ney, Middlesex, to Charlotte Eliza, daugh- 
ter of the late Geo. Ball, esq., of Caste 
Bellingham, county of Lowth, Treland. | 

Died.}—At Killalo, 80, the Rev. J. _— 
who upwards of fifty years officiated as rea = 
in the cathedral of that Diocese.— At Kilcar- 
berry, Clondalkin, Cecilia, relict of Cat 
trell Phillips, esq., nephew to Lord New 
port, Chancellor of Ireland, and of his ill 
ther, the Earl of Roden.—At Kilmury, 
Ireland, the seat of the Rt. Hon. the wer 
Justice of the Court of King’s — 
C. Fox, esq., barrister, son of the late Ju é 
Fox, and son-in-law to the Chief Justice. 











